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_ Praise ye the Lord. 
The Lord’s name be praised. 

In the evening and morning and noonday we praise Thee, we thank 
Thee, and pray Thee, Master of all, to direct our prayers as incense 
before Thee.* 

Glory to our ascended Lord, that He is with us always. 

Glory to the Word of God, going forth with His armies, conquering 
and to conquer. 

Glory to Him who has led captivity captive, and given gifts for the 
perfecting of His saints. 

Glory to the Author and Finisher of our faith ; that God in all things 
may be glorified through Jesus Christ ; 

To whom be all worship and praise, dominion and power, now and 
forever and ever.’ 

O God, who art, and wast, and art to come, before whose face the 
generations rise and pass away ; age after age the living seek Thee, and 
find that of Thy faithfulness there is no end. Our fathers in their pil- 
grimage walked by Thy guidance and rested in Thy compassion ; 
still to their children be Thou the cloud by day, the fire by night. O 
Thou sole source of peace and righteousness! Take now the veil from 
every heart; and join us in one communion with Thy prophets and 
saints, who have trusted in Thee and were not ashamed.* 

Glory be to Thee, O Lord most high. 

Almighty and everlasting God, who dost enkindle the flame of Thy 
love in the hearts of the saints* ; 

We praise and bless Thy glorious name, O God. 
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For all who have witnessed a good confession for Thy glory; pa- 
triarchs, prophets and apostles ; 

We praise and bless Thy glorious name, O God. 

For the martyrs of our holy faith, the faithful witnesses to Christ, of 
whom the world was not worthy ; for all who have been one with Thee 
in the communion of Christ’s Spirit, and in the strength of his love’ ; 
We praise and bless Thy glorious name, O God. 

For Thy Church, the pillar and ground of truth, the mother of 
saints in all ages and all lands, 

We praise and bless Thy glorious name, O God. 

That Thou hast in our day kindled in our hearts a longing for the 
unity of Thy Church and a hope of its accomplishment,” 
We praise and bless Thy glorious name, O God. 

O God our Father, Good beyond all that is good, Fair beyond all 
that is fair, in whom is calmness and peace; do Thou make up the 
dissensions which divide us from each other, and bring us back into 
an unity of love, which may have some likeness to Thy sublime na- 
ture.’ 

We beseech Thee to hear us, O Lord. 

We humbly beseech Thee for Thy universal Church. Fill it with 
all truth, with all peace. Where it is corrupt, purge it; where it is in 
error, direct it; where it is in want, furnish it; where it is divided and 
rent asunder, make up the breaches thereof.* 

We beseech Thee to hear us, O Lord. 

Grant unto us, O Lord, that we may love one another unfeignedly ; 
for where love is, there art Thou. And where brethren do glorify 
Thee with one accord, there dost Thou pour out Thy blessing upon 
them.° 
We beseech Thee to hear us, O Lord. 

O Sovereign and Almighty Lord, bless all Thy people, and all Thy 
flock. Give Thy peace, Thy help, Thy love unto us, that we may be 
united in the bond of peace in Thy divine and boundless love.”° 
We beseech Thee to hear us, O Lord. 

Enter into our hearts, that all we who have been redeemed by the 
mystery of Thine Incarnation may be united in the fellowship of 
perpetual peace.” Enlarge Thou the narrowness of our souls that 


Thou mayest enter it. Repair the ruinous mansions, that Thou mayest 
dwell there.” 


We beseech Thee to hear us, O Lord. 
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O Thou who hast taught us that we are most truly free when we 
lose our wills in Thine, help us to attain to this liberty by continual 


_ Surrender to Thee.** Speak to our hearts when men faint for fear, 


and the love of many grows cold, and there is distress of the nations 
upon earth. Keep us resolute and steadfast in the things that cannot 
be shaken, abounding in hope and knowing that our labor is not in 
vain in Thee.* 

We beseech Thee to hear us, O Lord. 

That Thou wilt give such power to Thy Church that we may have 
life and life more abundantly, with courage to go forward daringly, 
trusting in Thy leadership, and unfettered by the past.’ 

Lord, we pray Thee. 

That Thou wilt give us love, above all gifts, that we may be deliv- 
ered from all blindness and prejudice and from whatever else would 
turn our hearts from one another and from Thee,” 

Lord, we pray Thee. 

That Thou wilt grant all who contend for the faith never to injure 
it by clamor and impatience; but, speaking Thy precious truth in 
love, so to present it that it may be loved, and that men may see in 
it Thy goodness and beauty,” 

Lord, we pray Thee. 

That Thou wilt fill us with the simplicity of a divine purpose, that 
we may be inwardly at one with Thy holy will, and lifted above vain 
wishes of our own; and that being set free from every detaining desire 
or reluctance, we may heartily surrender all our powers to the work 
which Thou hast given us to do,’ 

Lord, we pray Thee. 

That Thou wilt take away from us whatever may hinder us from 

godly union and concord; that as there is but one body, and one 
Spirit, and one hope of our calling, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of us all, so we may henceforth be all of one 
heart, and of one soul, united in one holy bond of truth and peace, of 
faith and charity and may with one mind and one mouth glorify 
Thee ; through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
Now unto Him that is able to do exceeding abundantly above all that 
we ask or think, according to the power that worketh in us, unto Him 
be glory in the Church by Christ Jesus throughout all ages, world 
without end, Amen.* 


18. For sources of this and previously numbered petitions see page 328. 
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THE CHURCH, GIVEN OR GATHERED? 
By HARRIS FRANKLIN RALL 


HE purpose of this paper is not so much to defend a certain 
conception of the church as to make clear an underlying 
issue that demands more thorough consideration if we are to 

make progress in the ecumenical movement. So far the discussions 
connected with the movement have turned about institutional matters 
on the one hand (ministry and sacraments) and more strictly doc- 
trinal questions on the other. It has been on the whole a somewhat 
piecemeal method of procedure. But there has been a growing feeling 
that there was an underlying ground of difference which had not come 
to clear formulation, not to say adequate consideration. Some’ of the 
delegates at Edinburgh kept silent, not from ignorance or indifference, 
but because they felt that the crucial issue did not come up for discus- 
sion. The Commission on Unity in Life and Worship did refer to the 
matter and gave to it the closing pages of one of its reports, that on 
“The Meanings of Unity.” But the problem was too basic for inci- 
dental reference like this, and its consideration apparently did not fit 
in with the general plan for the Conference. 

Definite as this underlying difference is, it is not easy to formulate 
in terms accurately descriptive and acceptable to both groups. A 
whole series of antitheses has been suggested : 


Catholic vs. Protestant Corporate vs. individualistic 

Church vs. sect Natural vs. voluntary 

Objective vs. subjective | Dogmatic vs. pragmatic 
Revelation vs. discovery 


The report on “The Meanings of Unity” suggested the terms “in- 
stitutional vs. spiritual.” The final Report of the Conference refers to 
the two types as “authoritarian” and “personal,” adding as explana- 
tion the insistence of the first group upon a divine “givenness” in Scrip- 
tures, orders, creeds, and worship, and the stress of the second group 
upon the idea of a “gathered” church with the principle of freedom. 

Some of these terms are inaccurate and misleading. The division is 
not between Catholic and Protestant ; the former is clearly on one side 
but the latter must be divided. It is not the church type vs. the sect 
type—quite aside from the invidious associations of the latter term 
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which should banish it from ecumenical discussions. In some of these 
pairs we have complementary rather than mutually exclusive ele- 
ments. Yet the difference remains and it lies back of those points 
where at Edinburgh, after conference and discussion, one simply had 
to acknowledge uncomposed differences and hope for future guidance. 
The best terms, I think, are those used in the final Report: the 
institutional and authoritarian conception on the one side, the spirit- 
ual-personal on the other, or, differently put, the distinction between 
a church that rests upon something objective and unchangeable, con- 
ceived as directly and divinely given and thus necessary for a valid 
church, and the idea of a church that has been gathered, divinely 
created, it is true, but in a personal and spiritual process where the 
institution has been the product and not the prius, and where God has 
worked through personal relation and the historic process instead of 
by “direct action.” The contrast, however, is not merely in the con- 
ception of the church but of Christianity itself and of God and his 
way with men. The difference, therefore, will have to be considered 
in this broader context. . 


I 


The first position has the major weight of tradition behind it, alike 
in its modes of thought and in its conclusions, even if its conception of 
Christianity cannot be carried back to the beginning. It may be inter- 
preted as follows: Christianity is a divine creation; not an historical 
growth or a human achievement, but the deed of God, the gift of God 
to man. Elsewhere we have man’s search for God, here we have God’s 
revelation to man; elsewhere human efforts at amelioration, here a 
divinely wrought redemption; elsewhere socially developed institu- 
tions, here a divinely established church. What God has thus done 
has not been dependent upon man or conditioned or limited by man. 
As a divine deed it is absolute, perfect, unchanging. As such it is au- 
thoritative, asking simply for acceptance. And it is definite and ob- 
jective, not an idea or an influence, but something which God in strict 
sense has instituted and to which men may be summoned. When we 
have this, we have Christianity. 

But this conception of something “given,” or divinely instituted, 
by no means appears in a single and consistent form. When we ask 
what this “given” is, the answers vary largely. Of course, the Scrip- 
tures always form a part: these are held in both Catholic and Protes- 
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tant traditional theory as directly given by God and infallible. Beyond 
this, however, there are, broadly speaking, two types, centering re- 
spectively in the concepts of church and doctrine. 

The church type is historically the most significant as it is the most 
complete expression of this position. The Roman Church and the 
Orthodox Church have developed it each in her own way, and the 
Anglo-Catholic group has ardently espoused it. The essential elements, 
common to all three groups, are the conceptions of the church and of 
salvation. The crucial point at issue is not the emphasis on the historic 
or the traditional in reference to organization or practice. It is not the 
nature of the Christian religion as organic or corporate instead of indi- 
vidualistic. Nor is it the emphasis on symbol and sacrament, least of 
all on the sacramental significance of the whole range of the visible 
and secular, for the Quakers themselves lead in stressing this. First of 
all, it is the conviction that the Christian church is a divinely estab- 
lished institution, with a definitely prescribed pattern or form of 
organization necessary to its validity, involving an episcopally or- 
dained ministry in unbroken succession derived from the apostles. 
Rome would add to this the primacy of Peter and the necessity of 
unbroken fellowship, since the church from its very nature is one vis- 
ible unity, so ruling out the Orthodox Church and Anglicanism, as 
well as other bodies, as having separated from the one communion. 

Further, to this church God has committed the work of teaching 
and the mediation of salvation through the sacraments. Here, too, we 
have a divine determination of that which might conceivably have 
been otherwise, an authority not dependent upon inherent principle 
or demonstrated service but upon the divine will. God has willed that 
through these sacramental channels his grace, bringing forgiveness 
and life, should be transmitted to men, and that the control of this 
should rest with the church and the validity depend upon a rightly 
ordained ministry. The term institutional, then, as here used, refers 
not to the system of organization and administration as such—the 
Methodist Church in America, for example, shows effective organiza- 
tion and an episcopal administration—it refers rather to divine and 
direct determination of specific forms and procedures which thus be- 
come legally authoritative and strictly necessary in relation to belief 
and salvation. We deal here with something final. Deus dixit, we have 
but to accept his word ; Deus vult, we have simply to obey. 

The differences that obtain here between Roman, Orthodox, and 
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Anglo-Catholic groups need not detain us, nor the qualifications and 
modifications which have come in the application of the theory. These 
latter concern particularly the serious problem created by the exclu- 
siveness of the institutional principle. Carried through in strict con- 
sistency, it means one visible church and only one, outside whose com- 
munion there is no salvation. Pope Pius XI expressed this clearly and 
unequivocally from the Roman standpoint in the encyclical letter 
which was his reply to the Lausanne Conference: “The Church is a 
perfect society, external of its own nature and visible.”’ Of this church 
it must be declared that “if any one does not enter it or if any one 
departs from it, he is a stranger to the hope of life and salvation.” 
Equally it must follow that men can receive the saving grace of God 
only through the sacraments of this one church. Qualifications and 


modifications have come, even with Rome, because of what this posi- 


tion involved in the judgment upon individuals and groups of obvious 
Christian faith and life who were not in this visible institution. 

But this “institutional” conception of Christianity shows a second 
type, that which stresses doctrine, and this is the form which it com- 
monly takes in Protestantism. The element of authoritative doctrine 
enters indeed into the church type, but there it takes its place within 
the larger setting of the authoritative church. Here the decisive deed 
of God is not the institution of a church with prescription of form, but 
the fact of revelation, the giving to mankind of the truth, the Word, 
the Scriptures. But the verb “institute” still applies. Here, too, is a di- 
vine deed, offering something definite, objective, strictly determinate 
in character, something to which we can point and say, this is the 
divinely given foundation of Christianity. And once more the qualities 
of absoluteness, infallibility, and strict authority necessarily belong 
here just because it is thus divinely and directly given. Thus a com- 
munion like the Southern Baptist Convention, with its use of the New 
Testament as strictly prescriptive rule for doctrine, organization, and 
sacrament, shows how this position may result in a distinctly institu- 
tional conception with an exclusiveness as definite as that of Rome. 

The Scriptures, however, are neither a book of doctrine nor a set of 
rules. Usually then the movement has been from Scripture to creed or 
confession or body of doctrine which professed to set forth what the 
Scriptures taught. So, in actual practice, the creed takes the central 
place of absolute authority. The process of development is always the 
same. First, there is the basic Christian conviction: God has spoken 
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to us in Christ, this Word is the gospel that we preach, and in and 
through it God saves men and creates the fellowship of the church. 
Next the Scripture, the bearer of this living word, is itself conceived 
as divine, as the direct work of God and so as inerrant and absolute. 
Finally, the Word is set forth in creed or confession; this becomes 
authority and to hold this is the mark of the true church. Such, for 
example, was the development of Lutheranism from the first Refor- 
mation preaching of the Pauline gospel to the time when, as Troeltsch 
puts it, “it was built absolutely on the thought of a unitary and un- 
changeable dogmatic teaching, which could work as salvation from 
sin and damnation only when kept as a pure and closed system.” 
(Soziallehren der christlichen Kirchen, p. 514.) 


II 


We have used the terms “personal-spiritual” for the second con- 
ception and have referred to its idea of a “gathered” church. The 
terms are confessedly inadequate, and call for interpretation and the 
guarding against misunderstanding. “Spiritual” does not involve 
vagueness or the exclusion of the historical, objective, and visible. 
“Personal” does not mean individualistic, sectarian, or subjective. A 
“gathered” church does not exclude the idea of a “given” one, or 
assign primacy of action to man instead of God. The crucial matter 
is how we are to conceive of God, how God works in relation to man, 
and where this divinely given is to be found. 

First in importance is the “prophetic” conception of God that is 
here held. The Hebrew prophets saw God not as abstract principle 
reached by speculation, nor as pure being transcending human appre- 
hension. He was personal, ethical being, righteous in character and 
merciful, a God of purpose and action, the living God. Transcendent 
in holiness and power, he was yet akin to the man that he had made. 
He spoke to man as person to person; he came not as arbitrary au- 
thority or irresistible force, but as a God working in history, known 
through his mighty deeds, speaking through his prophets, appealing 
to mind and conscience and will. It was not another God in whom 
the followers of Jesus believed, but this God as supremely revealed 
in his character and will in Jesus Christ. 

From this personal-ethical concept of God there followed for the 
prophets the conception of religion as a personal relation ethically 
conditioned, first as between God and his people, then more and more 
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as seen in its individual significance as well. All this was deepened 
and enriched in the Christian faith alike in respect of the church as 
God’s people and of the individual, and more especially in the con- 
ception of salvation which it brought; but in principle it remained 
the same. Christianity, stressing the personal and ethical in its con- 
ception of God and religion and salvation, is still a prophetic religion. 

The crucial matter here is the way in which this concept of God 
determines the thought as to the method of God in revelation, salva- 
tion, and the Incarnation, and so in turn the conception of the church. 
A personal God dealing with personal beings and seeking spiritual 
ends can work only by personal means and in personal relations. That 
rules out mystical-metaphysical ideas of an abstract human “nature” 
joined to a divine “nature”; of substance, even when labelled spirit- 
ual, working upon other substance ; of truth as something that can be 
handed over by verbal dictation or assured by a control that admits 
no error; of the grace of God as “‘irresistible” in action and absolute 
in effect. 

In the sphere of spiritual action one is dealing not with impersonal 
substances or forces but with personal beings in personal relations. 
Action is conditioned by appeal to mind and heart and will. If it be 
less than this, it looks in the direction of the mechanical or magical. 
For magic does not mean merely a wrong attitude of attempted coer- 
cion instead of reverent submission ; it may be simply the use of means 
that are not congruous with the ends desired. 

Thus revelation requires human insight and man’s interpretation of 
the action of the revealing God: it cannot mean the dropping of the 
Word into a vacuum called faith. It is person-to-person action and 
speech. And since it is not a one-way road, since it is completed thus 
in the human, it cannot yield something purely objective and infal- 
lible, as historical study of Scripture has made plain. Similarly the 
creed is a conditioned product, historically related to the thought 
forms of its day, always one more effort of the believing man to set 
forth in human thought the truth of the living God who has come to 
him in revealing word and saving deed. 

The principle must be applied to the doctrines of salvation, the 
Incarnation, and the sacraments. In each case we have again the 
question as to how God and man can be joined. We deal confessedly 
with mysteries. At best we use analogies that are inadequate. Yet, so 
using, we must choose the analogy that is best fitted. Hence in the 
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second view the analogy of the personal is once more applied. Chris- 
tian faith stands or falls with the conviction that “God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself.” But it finds the reference to the 
impersonal abstractions of nature and essence less than adequate for 
the conception of Incarnation, and the result less than Christian when 
it ends, as traditional thought usually did, in an abstract humanity 
“assumed” by divine Being, and so in a less than complete human life, 
as seen in such a conception, for example, as that of a “hypostatic” 
humanity of Christ. So it follows the clue of the personal and finds 
itself closer to the gospel picture, holding to such a unity of God and 
man, of divine and human (whether we speak of the former as Spirit 
or Word or Son), that our Lord could say, “No one knoweth the Son, 
save the Father: neither doth any know the Father, save the Son.” 
Only, it sees this unity as one that came as spiritual event in personal 
relation. 

And thus with the question of salvation. The personal-spiritual 
viewpoint is not humanism or moralism. Man has sinned; he needs 
forgiving mercy and saving help, he needs to be made over by the 
Spirit of God. But this making over is not through infusion of some 
impersonal essence, not by a deification of our “nature” through a 
less than personal process; it is forgiveness and salvation through a 
personal fellowship where divine grace meets the response of human 
faith. The sacraments are effective and valid when they bring God 
and man together in such saving personal fellowship. In similar fash- 
ion the necessity of the church in human salvation is sought and 
found. For in the church through word and worship and sacrament, 
and through a human fellowship indwelt and informed by the divine 
Spirit, God and man are brought together in saving relation. 


III 


The conception of the church as “gathered” has already been 
indicated in the foregoing discussion. The church is a divine creation. 
It does not come ready-made, however, whether in terms of a depos- 
it of sacred writings, of defined doctrine, of a prescription as to 
organization and ritual, or as a going concern initiated when certain 
powers were given to Peter and the rest of the Twelve. Nor does it 
appear through a divine control that secures an absolute and infallible 
result at any of these points. The church is the creation of God work- 
ing with and through man in a free and historic process. What God 
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thus gives is variously formulated and with difference in emphasis, but 
there is striking agreement in central matters: the revelation of God, 
the Word that he speaks to men, the living Christ, the indwelling and 
life-giving Spirit; in and through these God creates his church, and 
it is through the church in turn that these speak and work and become 
incarnate among men. It is a living process. It did not wait in its 
beginning for a particular occasion of divine deed or human action. 
The Christian life is organic of its very nature; it is a life of love and 
truth and worship which cannot exist in isolation. So far as God gives 
this life, he gives the church. History can trace the steps by which the 
empirical church took form and grew, expressing its life in worship 
and service, its faith in teaching and creed, and shaping necessary 
instruments of organization and leadership. Divine action and human 
freedom unite in this historical development, made not less divine 
because we cannot point to particular results and say, “Here through 
God’s direct or constraining action we have something that is absolute 
and final.” 

Inevitably the question of authority appears at this point. The 
institutional conception seeks to find that authority embodied in 
some definite and objective form: infallible Scriptures, the creeds of 
a given period or of certain Councils, the voice of the united church, 
the bishops with their papal head. The men who hold the spiritual- 
personal conception would say: “God is the authority for faith and 
for the church: and we find God there where we hear his word, there 
where we meet his saving help.” For Christian faith that means 
Christ. The church, the Scriptures, the creeds or doctrinal teachings, 
these have authority only so far as they bring us in him the word by 
which God speaks to us and the life from God. Men would like to 
have certainty by having some absolute and infallible expression of 
God in one of these forms or channels. That is not God’s way. There 
is truth and life only in God: we are deeply grateful that for each age 
he comes anew through these channels to convince and to save the 
humbly seeking soul. We rejoice that in this common experience we 
are united with the saints of the past and with one another in the one 
church of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


IV 


What are the implications of these two conceptions of Christianity 
and the church for the ecumenical movement? It is the part of wis- 
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dom to face frankly the difficulties that here appear. It is of the es- 
sence of the institutional view that those who hold it find in their 
particular communion certain elements which are for them the direct 
deed or gift of God. It follows that for them these belong to the esse of 
the church and cannot be made a subject for conference or compro- 
mise. Further, the difficulty arises not only in relation to those who 
hold the second position but within the membership of this first group. 
The Southern Baptist Convention must hold to the authority of the 
New Testament and this alone; a given Lutheran communion of the 
stricter type may find all other communions wanting at the central 
point of that doctrine of justification with whose right understanding 
and proclamation the very being of the church is identified ; the Pope 
cannot recognize the orders of those who do not acknowledge his 
supremacy and are living in schism, and the wide range of agreement 
reached at Malines does not alter the Roman relation to Anglicans so 
long as they stop at this point. Holding their particular viewpoint, 
no one of these communions can do otherwise. 

The second group has its own difficulties, less within itself but 
equally with those to the right and the left. In relation to those of 
the right, the institutional group, they may think of themselves as 
more liberal and tolerant, but they, too, are compelled to say at cer- 
tain points, “Here I stand; I cannot do otherwise.” They might 
readily accept an episcopalian form of church organization and ad- 
ministration as perhaps the best single way of freedom joined to order 
and efficiency, of emphasizing our continuity in historic Christianity, 
and of securing unity in our day. They could not say as a condition to 
this: “Our orders are invalid and only by accepting such a plan can 
we have a true church and a valid ministry.” But they must also take 
a stand in relation to those at the left. They have found God through 
Jesus Christ. He is for them Lord and Savior. The Church is for them 
no mere association of well-intentioned people. It is something more 
than “the union of those that love in the service of those that need.” 
It is the fellowship of those that have heard the Word and are united 
with those who hold this faith and bear the witness and follow this 
way. They are not averse to other associations in common effort for 
ends related to human welfare, but these are not the Christian church. 

It has been the purpose of this discussion not to appraise the 
strength or limitations of either position, but to make clear the nature 
of each and to indicate the differences which must be understood 
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before they can be overcome. More attention has been given to stating 
the second position because this has received less attention in ecumen- 
ical discussion. There has certainly been an increase of mutual un- 
derstanding in these last few decades. We need on both sides to in- 
quire as to elements of truth in the contrasted position and to become 
aware of limitations and dangers in our own. Given the spirit of 
humility and teachableness, given the increasing realization of the 
supreme convictions of our common faith, a realization enhanced in 
these days as we see the wide gulf that separates us from the paganism 
that threatens all we hold sacred, not even the differences between 
these groups should prevent a coming unity. 
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CHRISTIANS AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL CRISIS 


By JOHN COLEMAN BENNETT 


HRISTIANS are brought up against the fact that, in the ex- 
isting international situation, there is no political trend in 
which they can have confidence. American Christians usually 

assume that such a statement is an admission of defeat and that those 
who make it are about to seek some theological escape from responsi- 
bility for the problems of civilization. But an illusion concerning the 
actual state of the world is little better than an attempt to escape from 
the world. We are now drifting into an international scramble for 
power and position which is as cynical and unmoral as international 
politics in the nineteenth century. There are, to be sure, important dif- 
ferences from the situation in nineteenth century Europe. Today, the 
stakes are higher as the possibilities of destruction are greater. Today, 
the practices of some nations in dealing with individuals and minori- 
ties are incredibly worse. Today (and this is the one improvement), 
the people of all countries fear and loathe war whether it leads to 
victory or defeat. But international morality is much the same as it 
was in the keeping of the two Napoleons, Metternich, and Bismark. 
An armament race with no predictable limits except exhaustion in 
war, a completely cynical policy of playing one nation off against 
another—Italy against Germany, Germany against Russia, Poland 
or Hungary or Rumania against Germany, Spain against Italy or 
against France, etc.—secret foreign policies which the people distrust 
in the case of their own governments, the disregard of the rights of 
small nations, the condoning of the crimes of anyone whose power is 
to be feared: these are some of the characteristics of the state into 
which we have drifted. This is not a tirade directed especially against 
the British government. One can say all these things and yet believe 
that the British government may have made the better choice in 
September 1938. Certainly Americans have not the right to criticize 
Britain for failing to do what we would not have supported her in 
doing. The Munich agreement was merely a symptom of the result 
of the trend of twenty years. It removed the last illusions. Even then 
no right choice was open. 

“No right choice was open”: that is a hard saying. Because we 
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don’t believe it we must make such a figure as Chamberlain a hero 
of peace or a Fascist conspirator. We suppose that what he did must 
have been good or else we suppose that he could have done better. 
When nations for twenty years (and how much longer!) have sinned 
against every Christian insight and have even been blind to every 
canon of enlightened self-interest, it is not to be expected that they 
can make a right choice as though they had had no record of wrong 
choices. One of the ancient heresies, Pelagianism, involved the idea 
that at every moment of choice the individual can will either good 
or evil without regard to his character, his habits, his past. Such an 
extreme doctrine of indeterminism is not true of the individual. His 
choices are limited by his past and his will is not always poised as on a 
knife edge with the ability to do good or evil. But, that Pelagianism 
which we reject in the case of the individual we naively assume to be 
true in the case of society. One more exhortation, one more confer- 
ence, one more war and it is supposed that we can choose as though 
we had not regularly made false choices and that we can do it without 
repentance. Paul saw much more deeply into the situation in the first 
century when he showed that one of the punishments for sin is that 
we continue to sin and that we continue to sin more destructively. 
“Yes, as they disdain to acknowledge God any longer, God has given 
them up to a reprobate instinct, for the perpetration of what is im- 
proper, till they are filled with all manner of wickedness” (Romans 
1:28). The penalty for moral blindness is more moral blindness and 
the harvest of it all for our time is deeds of cruelty, tyranny, and 
organized murder. When this process has been going on for some, 
time, there is no neat formula or next step which might be put on a 
four-power or six-power agenda by which this trend can be reversed. 
The Christian message in this situation must be on a different level 
from the chain of consequences which we have been witnessing. It 
will give real guidance but no guarantee that those who do not fulfil 
the conditions can profit by it. Indeed, if we had a word from God 
for our time it would probably be no more acceptable to us than was 
the word of Jeremiah to the court of Judah when he said that Nebu- 
chadnezzar was an instrument of the Lord—or than the word of Jere- 
miah would have been to the court of Babylon when he prophesied 
that it would be punished too. 

In this article I shall attempt to suggest the convictions which may 
guide Christians in relation to these events. These convictions are of 
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supreme importance even if in the face of possibilities limited by past 
choices they do not answer all our questions about national policy. 
These convictions cannot settle the question: Should we, or should 
we not support an American armament policy? One may be torn 
between the suspicion, on the one hand, that at the present juncture, 
with the Fascist nations heavily armed, only the arming of the demo- 
cratic nations will produce that balance of forces which will make 
possible negotiations on an equal basis; and, on the other hand, the 
realization that more armaments would strengthen all the tendencies 
toward militarism on this continent and that they would tempt our 
own government to carry on a reckless foreign policy. In any case, 
one can know from the Christian perspective, whether one is a pacifist 
or a non-pacifist, that of themselves military preparations can solve 
no problem. The British voter seems to have the choice between a 
government which is inadequately aware of the menace of Fascism 
and which has some pro-Fascist friends and an opposition that in its 
hatred of Fascism has lost all perspective on the causes of Fascism 
and is too ready to gamble on general war as a means of overcoming 
Fascism. The individual Christian will have to take the risks of 
decision in these matters and he must know that there is room for 
differences of judgment by minds equally sincere. I shall now set forth 
the convictions which should guide us and in conclusion raise the 
question as to how these convictions are to be related to concrete 
decisions. 


I 


First of all, we should remind ourselves constantly that in all of 
these problems we are dealing with human beings. Some of them may 
be perverse and some may be diseased human beings. Some are 
blinded by passion or by propaganda. Among all, the perversity and 
the disease have definite causes. Writing in his None Other Gods of 
the ideological struggle which is tearing Europe apart, Dr. W. A. 
Visser *t Hooft says in regard to the “facades” as he calls the ideol- 
ogies: “In the name of God, get a sense of proportion, or at least a 
sense of humor, and discover that behind these facades there are just 
human beings, uncertain and frightened human beings, who are 
each turning in some way or another to solve the problems of living.” 
Let it be emphasized that we have to do with both perversity and with 
disease. The perversity of a few would not be so tragically destructive 
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in its results if it were not for what we can only call disease in the 
many. How you can heal this disease, I do not know. But it is certain 
that neither force nor ostracism can heal it. 

There are times when you must quarantine disease but did the 
quarantining ever do the healing? If individuals do not get well, 
they die and the quarantining ceases. But whole nations do not die 
and you cannot quarantine them forever. You must bend every effort 
to bring them back into the community of nations sooner or later. I 
realize that this emphasis does not dictate a particular policy but it 
does suggest what must be in the background of all our thinking no 
matter what policy may be chosen. 


II 


The democratic nations, while condoning nothing that is taking 
place as a result of the policies of totalitarian states must at all cost 
avoid self-righteousness. The military aggression and the imperialistic 
designs of Germany, Italy, and Japan are obviously in imitation of 
the recent behavior of the respectable nations. If we turned back the 
clock to 1838 we would find ourselves within a decade of the Chinese 
Opium war and our Mexican war. It is often said that while this is 
unfortunately true, we have entered a new era of international mo- 
rality and that what was a general practice in 1838 is wrong now. It 
may be said that the emphasis of this paragraph is merely an excuse 
for moral quietism, that the only way to begin a new chapter in his- 
tory is to begin without regard to the past. Well, we began the new 
chapter with the Treaty of Versailles. The successful imperialist 
nations added the spoils of war to their empires. The fact of the 
matter is that we did not make a new beginning except with words 
in the Covenant of the League of Nations. There has been no dis- 
gorging of the plunder of past wars—instead, additions to it. There 
wasn’t even a willingness to disarm when central Europe was dis- 
armed and it was safe to do so. It is not moral quietism to say that 
because we have done evil, we cannot suddenly do good—without 
repentance. God does not ask to be served by righteous nations but 
he does call for repentant nations. Even the repentance which in- 
volves chiefly a fear of punishment (called attrition in Catholic moral 
theology) would make a good start for nations. We have not even had 
that unless we are beginning to get it now when it is very late. 

While it is true to say that there is no line that can be drawn be- 
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tween righteous and unrighteous nations, it must be recognized that 
there are nations which are more dangerous and anti-social than 
others. The Fascist nations which have adopted official ideologies 
which are poisonous, which have embarked on programs of aggres- 
sion, which deal with individuals and minorities with staggering 
cruelty, are obviously more anti-social than the democratic powers. 
Whatever may be true of Russia’s internal policies, in international 
relations they are more anti-social than Russia. We cannot excuse these 
things and we certainly cannot rob them of their dangerous character 
by saying that they are the result of the treatment that Germany, in 
particular, received after the war. It is important, at one and the 
same time, to admit our share of responsibility for these developments 
and to condemn them and to do all that is in our power to counteract 
their effects. One most effective act of condemnation will take the 
form of provision for the victims of persecution even at sacrifice to 
ourselves. At the same time, it must be admitted that we are dealing 
with the hateful symptoms of a complicated disease which is in large 
part the result of the economic and political strains of the post-war 
years. Unless those strains can be removed, the symptoms in one form 
or another will continue. At any given time, it may be difficult to find 
a positive policy which can give place to all that is necessary; but 
Christians can at least use as a plumb line for any policy the degree 
to which it combines condemnation without self-righteousness, the 
attempt to counteract the effects of these developments, and the 
undercutting of the causes of the developments in order that there 
may be healing. 


II 


Christians should be peculiarly sensitive to the degree of the evil 
involved in all use of military force. Those who have followed the 
discussion of this subject in connection with the Oxford World Con- 
ference must realize that it is impossible to maintain that Christian 
love necessarily involves absolute pacifism. This was accepted by the 
pacifists who belonged to the section on “The Church and the World 
of Nations” and is reiterated by Canon Raven in his recent book War 
and the Christian. But it is certainly not too much to claim that any- 
one made sensitive by the demands of Christian love must see that all 
use of military force involves what Herbert Farmer calls the ne plus 
ultra of depersonalization. Any participation in what Middleton 
Murry calls “the deliberate and indiscriminate massacre of the inno- 
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cent,” no matter what the justification, must put an intolerable strain 
on the conscience. In speaking of possible participation in the de- 
struction of the great cities of Europe, Bertrand Russell asks: “Would 
not those who had human feelings to begin with be driven mad by 
suppressed pity, and become even worse than those who had no need 
of suppressing their compassion?” It can be argued that a small 
amount of “deliberate and indiscriminate massacre of the innocent” 
now can prevent vastly more of it later. It can be argued that, when 
once the massacre is in progress, the only thing to do is to protect as 
many of the innocent as possible by the use of force, that is by “the 
deliberate and indiscriminate massacre” of other innocent persons. 
Of course, there are all degrees here of the use of force from the 
shooting down of attacking aircraft to reprisals against the enemy’s 
cities. It is doubtful if in a war between nations which are all pre- 
pared for it it will be possible to stop short of the worst. Also, it may 
be argued plausibly that in certain cases all that is needed is the threat 
of force, that if the threat is strong enough war may be prevented. 
Here we have to weigh the possible gains from such a threat with the 
fact that it must always be a gamble, a gamble which may have to be 
followed up with war. There is room here for endless argument. But 
it can be said that while throughout Christian history the burden of 
proof has been on the pacifist, from now on within the church the 
burden of proof should always be on anyone who says: “Now is the 
time for the deliberate and indiscriminate massacre of the innocent.” 

But it is not enough to be aware of the immediate burden on the 
conscience when military force is used for the best of reasons. It is 
even more important for Christians to be sensitive to the unintended 
consequences of the use of force when it takes the form of general 
war. Full realization of these unintended consequences of force 
should not be left to the absolute pacifist. As John Dewey says, “It 
is wilful folly to fasten upon some single end or consequence which 
is liked, and permit the view of that to blot from perception all other 
undesired and undesirable consequences.” (Human Nature and 
Conduct, p. 229). This is precisely what a large number of our left- 
wing idealists are doing at present. They allow a one-sided Marxist 
interpretation of Fascism as primarily a last attempt of the capitalist 
class to maintain capitalism, to make them forget how far it is the 
result of the despair of large classes in post-war Europe. If they still 
retain faith in the Soviet Union as the first installment of the new 
order, they seem to be able to think of a war against Fascism as a 
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war between two orders of society which are now radically different 
and, more important, which would remain radically different even 
after a long war. I find that many people once more think of war as 
a surgical operation which you must perform and that they assume 
that, when it is over, it is over and we can then proceed to build a 
new world. The same general attitude is often expressed by those who 
say: “After all, there are worse things than war.” Certainly there 
are worse things than the physical destruction of war but it would 
be difficult to point to anything worse than war which is not, in large 
part, a result of war. Another general war would probably leave 
Europe in a worse state than it was in at the close of the last war. 
This time the passions of nationalism would be compounded by ideo- 
logical bitterness. Civilian populations, the direct objects of attack, 
would be driven to even greater fury. The breakdown of moral stand- 
ards in dealing with prisoners and wounded and minorities would 
lead to more unrestrained barbarism. There is no reason to suppose 
that the victors would be any wiser in the moral atmosphere cre- 
ated by such a war than they were in 1918. It is often said that the 
democratic nations would have to become totalitarian states for the 
duration of the war but it should be added that war would probably 
leave the world so broken in morale that there would not be the spir- 
itual basis necessary for the recovery of democratic institutions. Let us 
not be confused, as we think of a general war in Europe, by the fact 
that we may see justification for Chinese resistance to Japanese ag- 
gression. So long as a victory for China means merely the repelling 
of the invader the final result may be constructive; but a victory for 
one heavily armed alliance over another in Europe would in all prob- 
ability carry forward an old vicious circle of defeat and revenge. 

These considerations cannot answer all our questions concerning 
policy. It may still be an open question how far any govern- 
ment should arm and embark on a policy of threat in the hope that 
time may be gained. It is certainly an open question what the indi- 
vidual should do when war is on. But these open questions should 
not be allowed to cloud the main point that it is an illusion to suppose 
that by war Fascism can be destroyed or its victims saved. 


IV 


We can know that whatever may be the political measures which 
now seem available, it is not in them that we can primarily put our 
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trust as Christians. Whatever may be right or wrong concerning next 
steps in a situation characterized by the bargaining and threats of 
armed states, there can be no doubt but that God works in this world 
most redemptively through individuals and remnants that have be- 
come the channels of his love. We see it so clearly as we look back over 
history. Bertrand Russell says: “If I had to select four men who have 
had more power than any others, I should mention Buddha and 
Christ, Pythagoras and Galileo.” There is more faith in that remark 
than in all the hectic alliances between the church and those who 
exercise military power. It is not impossible that twenty years from 
now it will be seen that such figures as Cardinal Faulhaber, Martin 
Nieméller, Cardinal Innitzer represent more significant forces than 
British or American armament. At least that is the sort of thing we 
may expect. A revitalized church, a repentant church can become a 
channel through which God can work in the world in ways beyond all 
predicting. If Roman Catholicism, stung by recent developments in 
Germany and Italy, resists totalitarianism in its Fascist as well as in 
its Communist forms it will become a great source of hope. If we con- 
tinue to drift into a stalemate of armed peace or into actual war it 
is to the church that the world can look for the maintenance of stand- 
ards, for a company of people who in varying degrees have a love 
for humanity which the hatreds of nationalism cannot destroy. The 
whole church will not be such a company but it will contain such a 
company. The church cannot offer a program by which unrepentant 
nations can stop Hitler in 1939 but the church does mediate to the 
world those sources of sanity and magnanimity without which Hitler 
and the armed stoppers of Hitler would, between them, leave the 
world a hell. 


Vv 


I have already suggested that the four convictions which have 
been outlined cannot always determine concrete political decisions. 
I think that it is clear enough that they do rule out any policy that 
recklessly assumes that a military crusade against Fascism might 
save anything worth saving. Also, these convictions should drive us 
now to do all that is in our power to raise the level of possibilities. For 
this it is of importance to keep open the channels of discussion. We 
need not be hopeless so long as we know that the masses in every 
country hate war. But these convictions are also important in helping 
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us to-realize that many policies which may be chosen, such as the 
building of armaments or the revision of the Neutrality Act in the 
interests of “a strong foreign policy,” can of themselves accomplish 
nothing constructive and that even if we believe in them we must 
also believe that they should be counteracted. On this point Christian 
pacifists and Christian non-pacifists should be able to agree. Those 
whose vision is limited by political movements will not easily realize 
that the very policies which they advocate must be counteracted but 
that is possible for the Christian if the church does not let him forget 
full Christian teaching. In the face of the inevitability of a certain 
narrowness in those who must make hard decisions and stick to them, 
the church is able to supplement the insight of the individual. 

_ The position set forth in this article is not conducive to peace of 
mind. Among Christians only the absolute pacifist can have peace of 
mind concerning his own decisions in these days. For the rest of us, 
it may be thought that it would be better for everyone to make his 
own decision in favor of a particular policy and throw himself into it 
with the fervor of those who do not doubt that they are doing God’s 
will. I submit that we have tried that approach long enough. Long 
enough has it been the practice to level Christianity down to the 
political expediencies of the moment. Now our greatest need is not 
the spirit of abandon in seeking any immediate objective but rather 
what Professor Tillich calls “reservation,” the reservation of Chris- 
tians who do the best that they see to do and yet keep that best under 
criticism in the light of Christian insights which have not been 
crowded out by the passions of the moment. There are bonds of unity 
in the world on a deeper level than politics and those who preserve 
the spirit of “reservation” can keep them from being broken. 
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THE CASUAL GIFTS 
By KEITH THOMAS 


I have been thinking of the many things 

That are not much or often thought about, 
The casual gifts the breath of living brings, 
For-granted blessings never touched by doubt: 


_The air by which our blood renews the strange 
Flesh-feeding cataract spilled from the heart, 
The atmosphere, unchanged in wind of change, 
Though years and men, though men and years depart: 


The earth uplifted from the water’s breast, 
Warm roots, rich soil where much of life begins, 
The land that long ago was given, lest 

Our bodies turn to shells or scales and fins: 


The breathing water, cool and laving sea, 

The belt of ocean holding up the world, 

And feeding all the roots that life may be 
Unwithered, green the trees, and leaves uncurled. 


I have been thinking of the many things 

God gives us commonly, and we forget ; 

I have been thinking such a thought as brings 
A pride in living, and a boundless debt. 


THE TAMBARAM MEETING AND 
ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


By JOHN R. MOTT 


mission of the Christian Church in recent times was the 

Meeting of the International Missionary Council held De- 
cember 12-29, 1938, at Tambaram, near Madras, India. It was the 
lineal successor of the World Missionary Conference in Edinburgh, 
1910, which advanced by a great stride the cause of co-operation 
and unity, and of the creative gathering on the Mount of Olives, near 
Jerusalem, in 1928. Moreover, it was a striking circumstance that 
without design the Tambaram Meeting was in the heart of a remark- 
able succession of ecumenical gatherings, being preceded by the 
World Conference on Life and Work at Oxford in July, 1937, and the 
World Conference on Faith and Order at Edinburgh in August, 1937, 
and to be followed by the World Conference of Christian Youth 
Movements at Amsterdam in July, 1939. This unprecedented and 
notable series of ecumenical assemblies reveals world-wide interest 
and concern with reference to the present alarming and urgent sit- 
uation confronting the church, world-wide recognition of the fact 
that the major problems in each nation can best if not only be dealt 
with in an international or world setting, and, above all, world-wide 
desire and purpose on the part of discerning Christian leaders to draw 
together for fellowship and for united thinking, planning and action. 


I 


The Tambaram Meeting was geographically the most widely rep- 
resentative Christian gathering ever held. There were present 471 
persons from approximately seventy different countries or separate 
areas of the world. Take Africa as an illustration: for the first time in 
its history all parts of this vast continent were represented at a world 
conference, delegates being present from Sierra Leone, Liberia, Ni- 
geria, the Gold Coast, the Ivory Coast, French West Africa, French 
Equatorial Africa, the Belgian Congo, Angola (Portuguese West Af- 
rica), the area of the former German colonies of South-West Africa, 
the Union of South Africa, both Bantu and European, Southern 
Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Portuguese East Africa, Nyasaland, 
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Tanganyika, Kenya, Uganda, the Egyptian Sudan, and Egypt. It is 
all the more remarkable that all these representatives of Africa met 
not in Africa but Asia. Much the same could be said of Asia—virtually 
every part of this continent where Protestant missions have gone— 
Japan, Korea, Manchuria, China, Hongkong, Siam, Malaya, Burma, 
India, Ceylon, Arabia, Palestine, Syria, Iraq, Turkey, Iran, Turkestan 
—sent delegates. For the first time in a world Christian gathering dif- 
ferent parts of Latin North, Central and South America were of- 
ficially represented. The Philippines, the Netherlands Indies, and 
islands of the Southern Pacific sent notable delegations. Every land 
on the continent of Europe which sends Protestant missionaries was 
ably represented, also all the English-speaking countries of the world. 
It may be questioned, therefore, whether under any other auspices, 
or for any other purpose, there has been a gathering attended by 
representatives of so many parts of the world. 

Nearly all present were delegates officially appointed by the various 
National Christian Councils and Missionary Conferences related to 
the International Missionary Council. Somewhat more than a hun- 
dred different church bodies, representing virtually all of the non- 
Roman denominational families, were represented. There were a 
number of co-opted delegates who had been invited because of their 
expert knowledge on various questions. Fraternal delegates also were 
in attendance from other ecumenical bodies—Faith and Order, Life 
and Work, World Alliance for International Friendship Through the 
Churches, the World’s Committee, Y.M.C.A’s, the World’s W.Y.C.A’s, 
the World Student Christian Federation, the World Sunday School 
Association, the World Christian Endeavor Union, and the Provisional 
Committee of the World Council of Churches. The weakest point in 
the personnel of the gathering was the relatively small number of lay- 
men present. This was due in part to the time in the year that the 
Conference was held; but this cannot be a sufficient explanation. It 
was most unfortunate, for certain problems of the world mission can- 
not be solved without the larger collaboration of leading laymen. The 
proportion of women delegates was also admittedly inadequate consid- 
ering the large and influential part which women have in the mis- 
sionary enterprise. Another serious gap was the absence of members 
of important undenominational missions. The number of delegates 
who were under thirty-five years of age was a decided improvement 
on the Edinburgh and Jerusalem Conferences. The splendid repre- 
sentation from various Christian Student Movements helped greatly 
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to make this possible. While the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences 
brought together a larger number of ecclesiastical scholars, the Tam- 
baram Meeting had represented in its membership more knowledge 
and experience in the actual work of the Christian Church throughout 
the world than has ever before been assembled. 

At the Tambaram Meeting for the first time in the history of Chris- 
tianity the younger churches of Asia, Africa, Latin America, and the 
Pacific Islands were represented on a parity with the older churches 
of Europe, North America and Australasia. This was true not only 
as to actual numbers (that of the two groups being equal), but, even 
more important, parity as to initiative, sense of responsibility, lead- 
ership, and participation. As the days of fellowship unfolded we of 
the East and the West came to realize more fully than ever before 
our absolute interdependence. Some came to India, as they now see, 
with a small Christ—assuming that Christ had revealed himself fully 
to their particular denomination and people, but the deepening ac- 
quaintance and sharing at Tambaram made vividly clear that we have 
a Christ so infinite that he requires all the nations, races and com- 
munions through which to reveal fully his excellencies and to com- 
municate his power. It is believed that the contacts established and 
the new means of communication opened up will introduce on a far 
larger scale the process of mutual sharing among the younger 
churches themselves, and also between the younger and the older 
churches. 

The recent gathering in India abounded in evidences that the 
younger churches in different parts of the world are coming into their 
own. Their vitality, growth and achievements alone are such as to 
destroy the illusion which obtains here and there in the West that 
Christianity is losing out. In a great struggle, for example, at one time 
in the World War in a battle of several days’ duration with a frontage 
of nearly two hundred miles, at certain parts of the line a given regi- 
ment, or even an entire division, might have been pushed back and 
thought the battle was lost; but those in touch with the entire battle 
line on all fronts, by the various means of the signal corps, knew that, 
taking the battle as a whole, victory was assured. So, on our vantage 
position at Tambaram, while some delegates had come from fields 
where the Christian forces were being hard pressed and, perchance, 
were actually losing ground, we came to see that, taking the world- 
wide struggle as a whole, victory is assured. Personally, I came away 
with the conviction that were Christianity to die out in Europe or 
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America, which God forbid, it exists in such vitality and propagating 
power in certain fields of Asia, Africa, and the island world that, 
sooner or later, it would spread to our shores and reestablish itself. 

When has a conference of Christian leaders assembled at such a 
moment? It has been my lot across the years to attend several series 
of world conferences of Christian movements in different parts of 
the world, but I think of none of them which met at a time like the 
one at Tambaram. It will be recalled that this Meeting was pro- 
jected over three years ago with the thought that it would be held at 
Hangchow, China. Tragic events made it necessary to transfer the 
meeting to India. In one sense, the planning meeting over three years 
ago seems as though it were only yesterday. In another sense, it seems 
like an age, when one recalls the impossible events which have since 
elapsed in the Far East; the transformations and alarming develop- 
ments in the Near East, notably Palestine, the land of our Lord and 
Saviour; the experiences in Africa, in particular what we associate 
with the name Abyssinia which has not ceased to cause the Christian 
conscience of the world to tremble; the unbelievable occurrences in 
Central and Southwestern Europe, and the marvelous developments 
of the last three years in India, more profound and significant than 
those crowded into any three preceding decades. I venture to say that 
never has a world Christian gathering assembled at a time when 
simultaneously in so many parts of the world there was so great need 
of its high offices. We were vividly conscious day by day of severe 
tension in our very midst. It could not but be so, for there were 
present over a score of delegates from Japan and twice as many from 
China. There were representatives from Korea at a most fateful 
hour. There was the full official delegation from Germany. There, as 
we have already noted, were natives from all parts of Africa who were 
smarting under the sense of unjust discrimination and persecution. 
There were sharp reminders of misunderstandings and maladjust- 
ments between the Indian and the ruling race. But, thank God, there 
was what made Tambaram infinitely worth while and essential—an 
actual and forever convincing demonstration, in our realized fellow- 
ship, of the sufficiency of the love of Christ to soften asperities, to 
bridge chasms, to achieve a triumphant unity. 

We were solemnized by the challenges which came to us both 
from the world about us and from within the churches themselves. 
Looking outside our churches we were profoundly concerned as we 
recognized: 
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Primitive races being brought suddenly into violent contact 
with more complex civilizations: 

The break-down of ancient and honored traditions of highly 
valued institutions, also of solemn agreements and established law 
and order: 

The wide-spread disintegration of moral ideas and authority : 

The inauguration of what someone characterized as an “era of 
god-makers”’: 

Rival challenges to the allegiance of men being presented liter- 
ally across the world, and, therefore, new menaces to the Chris- 
tian faith: 

The necessity of fighting the battle of religious liberty over 
again: 

The serious fact that in the West, as well as in the East, the 
Christian message today is confronted by a non-Christian world. 


Looking to the churches themselves, we were also made aware of 
grave perils and inspiring challenges, such as: 


The great continuing problem—the central work of Tambaram 
—the upbuilding and maintenance of the younger churches as a 
part of the world-wide Christian fellowship. How is the church, 
in such an environment as just indicated, to live, to grow, to 
reach out with literally world-conquering and transforming 
power? 

Here and there perils of half-converted churches. There is 
grave danger lest Christianity become diluted or adulterated by 
infiltration of superstition and sub-Christian conceptions of God. 

Ideas and attitudes which are tending to cut the roots of the 
missionary undertaking because they cut the roots of Christian- 
ity itself. 

The need of realistic thinking and sacrificial action with ref- 
erence to the development of a sound economic basis for the 
churches. 

The hour had come to sound out a strong recall to evangel- 
ism—the larger evangelism. This was recognized as basic to all 
that we had most at heart. 


Then there was the supreme problem of Christian unity, and the 
fulfilling of the vision of a World Council of Churches which came to 
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the recent Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences, and, to this end, the 
determination at Tambaram of the part which the younger churches 
should have in the realization of this vision. 


II 


The Conference in India was hard-working, forward-looking, cou- 
rageous and constructive. The first week the entire company were 
divided into eight sections to deal with important aspects of the cen- 
tral theme. The following week they again divided into eight sections 
to grapple with other issues and problems. Each section held ten or 
twelve meetings and then left with a drafting committee the formu- 
lation of its report. The report of each section was later considered by 
that section, and, where found necessary, amended. Three full days 
of the closing week were spent by the entire Conference in four ple- 
nary sessions daily, considering, discussing and amending the reports 
of all sections, likewise of certain groups which had met for dealing 
with special problems. Some sections accomplished more than others, 
partly owing to their leadership but even more owing to the extent 
and thoroughness of the preparatory work preceding the Conference. 
The reports of all sections and groups have already been carefully 
edited by an Editorial Committee and printed, both in America and 
Europe, in a brochure of over 150 pages, entitled The World Mission 
of the Church. 

The main criticism of the Conference is that it undertook more 
than could be accomplished in seventeen or eighteen days. To be 
more specific, there should have been five or six instead of three days 
for the consideration of reports in plenary session. This would have 
afforded time for many more delegates, who had not been in the 
sections which prepared particular reports, to make their contribu- 
tion. Without doubt this would have enriched the reports at certain 
points. At the same time it should be added that a critical survey of 
the various reports leaves the impression that little of outstanding 
significance has been overlooked. Some may be disposed to criticize 
parts of reports, here and there, as exhibiting compromise rather than 
prophetic leadership. It would be strange were this not the case. But 
it overlooks the governing purpose of this world-consultation, namely, 
to arrive, if possible, at a common mind; that is, to see where the 
discerning leaders of the Christian forces, the world over, are ready to 
proceed together. In view of present-day divisive influences and fac- 
tors, this is a matter of supreme importance. The over 400 delegates 
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believe that the things they have said in these reports ought to be 
said, and that the proposals which they have put forward are needed, 
timely and practicable. Their united expression has been accom- 
plished without stifling the voice of prophecy. In nearly every section 
prophetic voices were heard, and in not a few cases were heeded and 
followed. In no case did they speak in vain. Their words will not be 
forgotten. Time will show that many of the greatest results of Tam- 
baram were not embodied in findings, or resolutions, but will be put 
into effect by those who had the listening ear and the effective will. 
While the delegates believe that their reports do contain much that 
is of great value, they themselves have received more than any pro- 
posals or resolutions can express. 

This great and bewilderingly complex assembly, which was char- 
acterized by so many differences, national, racial, social, theological, 
was fused together in a wonderful unity by the governing objective— 
to make Jesus Christ Lord of all—Lord in the entire range of indi- 
vidual life and in all human relationships. 

The central theme of the Conference was the upbuilding of the 
younger churches as a part of the historic, universal Christian com- 
munity. Its consideration by the various sections covered a wide 
range. The grand divisions were (1) “The Faith by Which the 
Church Lives” (two sections); (2) “The Witness of the Church” 
(four sections) ; (3) “The Inner Life of the Church” (five sections) ; 
(4) “The Environment of the Church” (four sections); (5) ‘“‘Co- 
operation and Unity” (a single section). 


III 


Among the literally hundreds of proposals large and small, but 
none of negligible character, to which with considered opinion this 
world-wide and truly influential body unitedly set their hands, atten- 
tion might be called to a few to which priority should be given. 

Without doubt in this group should be the clear call to world-wide 
evangelism. The Meeting reaffirmed the notable deliverance of the 
Jerusalem Conference on the Christian message. In fresh, lucid, and 
realistic terms it showed the relevancy of the message to a world very 
different from the one visualized ten years ago on the Mount of Olives. 
Heartening witness was borne to a rising spiritual tide in many parts 
of the world—more than was the case in any preceding world con- 
ference. It was clearly recognized that it is always wise to take ad- 
vantage of a rising tide. The demand, therefore, became irresistible 
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that the churches, younger and older, give themselves to the larger 
evangelism. 


What they heard was a summons to a far more profound 
understanding of our Message, the Everlasting Gospel, of our 
field, of our times, and of our resources, human and divine. 

It was a summons to far more of the passion for evangelism 
which consumed our Lord himself and which is the mark of true 
discipleship. 

It was a summons to vastly more extensive plans for exposing 
living and dying men to the Living Christ—plans more consonant 
with the indescribable depths of human need and with the all- 
embracing designs of our Saviour. 

It was a summons to a far more masterly strategy in the sense 
of recognizing and utilizing, as never before, key positions, sig- 
nificant groups, dynamic personalities, and providential occasions. 

It was a summons to a unity such as Christ’s followers have 
never yet realized, but which, on the authority of Christ himself, 
will present to an unbelieving world the triumphant apologetic— 
“that they all may be one that the world may believe.” 

It was a summons, therefore, to a larger recognition of the cen- 
trality and sufficiency of our Lord Jesus Christ—at once the be- 
ginning, the means, and the end of evangelism. 


No mistake was made by those who over three years ago planned 
the Conference, when they decided that the organizing idea around 
which the program should be built should be the rising, indigenous, 
younger churches, This became increasingly apparent as the Con- 
ference preparations and then the discussions of the Conference itself 
unfolded. The church-centric policy to which we are committed is 
both timely and prophetic. What question could be more vital and 
meaningful than, How may the church be made truly the body of 
Christ in organization, in polity, in witness, in service, in relationships 
of all its parts? The partnership relation of older and younger 
churches bids fair, in the light of all that transpired and all that was 
decided at Tambaram, to become an increasing and mutually helpful 
reality in the years right before us. 

The long needed, penetrating and constructive studies of the eco- 
nomic basis of the younger churches under the direction of Mr. J. 
Merle Davis in preparation for Tambaram, and the absorbingly 
interesting discussions while there, have revealed the timeliness and 
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great value of this undertaking. It resulted in the demand to carry 
forward with thoroughness and practical application to missionary 
policy and program the work so auspiciously inaugurated. The gov- 
erning purpose is to develop a church structure, program, and lead- 
ership suitable to the economic supporting power of the people con- 
cerned. This involves giving very special attention to the problems 
involved in raising the economic level of multitudes of impoverished 
Christians. A factor in the situation, of which we are only now be- 
coming vividly aware, is the effect of the difference between the 
relatively high standard of living of Western missionaries and the 
poverty of the people to whom they go. Moreover, there is the in- 
creasingly difficult issue involved in the development by mission 
boards of institutions beyond the capacity of the younger churches 
to maintain them. This complicates the problem of devolution. In 
view of the strategic importance of these problems and their solution, 
Tambaram with reason entered the plea that the church think and 
plan with reference to adding to three regular features of their pro- 
gram—the evangelistic, the educational, and the medical—a fourth 
which will deal with the economic and social. 

Another belated emphasis placed by the Tambaram Meeting was 
the lifting into a place of prominence the whole subject of Christian 
literature. This was the first world conference to deal with the matter 
with any degree of adequacy. The long neglect has brought the Chris- 
tian missionary movement to an alarming position. We have been 
teaching millions to read but have not begun to provide in any com- 
mensurate measure proper reading matter. Moreover, the vast and 
ever expanding government systems of education are educating tens 
of millions and no agency has had a program for meeting the resulting 
enormous need for suitable literature. Add to these two momentous 
facts what in the aggregate is a tremendous output of non-Christian 
and anti-Christian literature agencies, and we recognize the absolute 
necessity of giving effect to the comprehensive and truly pertinent 
findings of the Christian literature section of the Conference. Let us 
hope and pray that Tambaram will do for literature what Jerusalem 
ten years ago did for rural reconstruction. 

The training of leaders, clerical and lay, of the younger churches 
was the subject of one of the most largely attended, ably led, and 
altogether helpful sections of the Conference. It dealt without doubt 
with the most strategic of all the subjects, strategic in the sense that 
if this need be met it will facilitate greatly the meeting of all the other 
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needs. Anyone at all familiar with the facts will recognize the major 
importance of the subject. No improvement can be expected until 
the Mission Boards, the Missions and the churches not only recognize 
but also put in a front-line position the giving effect to the findings 
dealing with this subject, in particular, to begin with, the appoint- 
ment of the Commission to make a face to face comprehensive study 
of the theological colleges and seminaries with special reference to 
the relevancy of their curricula, staff and other resources for meeting 
the needs of to-day and tomorrow. 

Of practically coordinate importance was the attention given at 
the Conference to the work of the missionary. For several years the 
need has been recognized of an altogether fresh, competent study of 
the whole range of the subject—the present need, the function, the 
essential qualifications, and the special preparation of the missionary. 
The leader of the section dealing with this subject was made a special 
study in several fields before reaching Tambaram. The contributions 
to the discussions made by delegates from many fields, and specially 
by leaders of the younger churches, have resulted in a program 
which commanded general approval. Contrary to the impression in 
certain quarters, the entire Conference put itself on record that more 
missionaries are not only needed but also wanted. None pressed this 
so strongly as did the Christian nationals of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. Stress was properly placed on the need of missionaries who 
will serve as colleagues and friendly helpers of the national leaders, 
as true servants of the indigenous Churches, as bridge builders be- 
tween the older and younger churches, and as interpreters and ex- 
emplars of the Universal Church. 

Tambaram should usher in a new era in co-operation. For three 
years or more it has been pointed out that taking this world mission 
as a whole, we have arrived at the third stage of co-operation. The 
first stage was the period preceding the Edinburgh World Con- 
ference of 1910 during which period there came into being many 
isolated and detached pieces of co-operative effort. The second was 
the period between the Edinburgh Conference of 1910 and the one 
at Jerusalem in 1928, in which there was developed organizations 
whose primary purpose was the fostering of united study, planning, 
and action, namely, the International Missionary Council and the 
large majority of the National Christian Councils, not to mention the 
great multiplication of co-operative projects. The third stage upon 
which we have but barely entered, and to which time should show 
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that Tambaram had given a great impetus, is the one in which, let it 
be reiterated, we shall pool not only knowledge and experience but 
also plans in the making, personalities, funds, and increasingly admin- 
istration. Tambaram revealed the need of a clearer apprehension of 
the forces which oppose us and of a recognition of the resources we 
have in common. 

All mission boards and churches should reconsider their relation to 
one another in the light of the united action of leaders at Tambaram. 
Without doubt united planning, field by field, is the key to ensuring 
desired progress in virtually every department of the work. Another 
aspect of the co-operative movement which demands early and pro- 
longed attention is that of placing union institutions on a more secure 
basis. Taking the long view, the secret of greatest and most satisfac- 
tory advance in co-operation and union lies in strengthening the 
various National Councils. One of the most significant developments 
at Tambaram was the initiative of the leaders of the younger 
churches in advocating and furthering plans not only for much 
wider and closer co-operation but also for promoting church union. 
It was impressive also to note the keen interest manifested in the 
proposed World Council of Churches and in the integration of the 
younger churches with this great measure launched, as already 
stated, by the recent Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences. The mutual 
advantages to both older and younger churches of such integration 
are most evident. 


IV 


As one looks back upon Tambaram and recalls the prevailing 
attitude of so many from all quarters of the world when they assem- 
bled, and contrasts with that the change that took place in them 
singly and, above all, collectively, one is constrained to believe that 
time will show that the three greatest results of those days of united 
fellowship in thought and prayer were these: 

In the first place, it sent forth a large and most representative 
company of trusted leaders of the world-wide Christian mission with 
a clear sense of direction. We all came from lands where even among 
Christian leaders, there was much confusion of thought, conflicting 
voices, divided counsels, and working at cross purposes. We came to 
see more clearly than ever our ultimate goal, and, in most cases, 
what are the next steps to be taken toward reaching it, some by us 
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separately, others by us collectively. We went forth prepared to afford 
an authentic lead and a compelling challenge. Never was there a 
time when such a trustworthy lead was so imperatively needed. The 
Christians must give it. As there may not be another Christian con- 
clave of such world-wide character for another decade, it means 
much indeed that the course before us is so clearly charted. 

In the second place, we did not separate until we had become 
conscious of an overpowering sense of mission. We, and multitudes of 
others, had prayed that God might speak. He did. One prayer list 
alone which had a circulation of over a million, directed prayer 
specifically several days to the meeting near Madras. This was only 
one call to intercession for this occasion of such large possibilities. 
There were thus countless rivulets of secret prayer which helped to 
explain the mighty stream which surged about us in India. God began 
to speak to us before we reached the Conference. The great thing 
needed was listening ears. One thing early multiplied greatly the 
number of listeners, and that was the Quiet Day on the threshold of 
the Meeting. Crowded though our program was, and eager though 
we all were to plunge into it, we paused for one full day, under the 
unerring and loving guidance of the Bishop of Dornakal, Professor 
Farmer, and Bishop Henry Hobson, to become attuned unto the 
speaking God whom his sheep always know, for a stranger they 
will not follow. 

Then at the beginning of each succeeding day for an unhurried 
half hour we forgot watch, clock, and bell, in united worship, in 
which with much variety of method, reflecting the diverse traditions 
of the churches, we literally waited upon God. On the two Sundays 
all discussion was abandoned. Each began with the Holy Communion, 
on one Sunday after the manner of the Reformed and Free Churches, 
and on the other after the Anglican rite, and to each all were invited. 
At the closing session of the Conference, I stated that if we delegates 
had received at Tambaram only that which came to us on the Quiet 
Day, in the daily periods of united worship, and in the sacred ob- 
servance of the Holy Communion “in remembrance of Me,” and then 
gone home, it would have more than justified and repaid us for all 
that we had expended to assemble from all over the wide world field. 
Let it be repeated, God was speaking before we reached Tambaram 
and while we were there. It was necessary that we hear. It means 
much that it can be said that we received from him a fresh mandate. 
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We have gone forth not on a self-appointed task. Therefore, there 
can be no such thing as defeat and meager results. 

The third and most important result which came to us was a 
deeply satisfying sense of companionship. Human companionship? 
Yes. Some would say that the greatest achievement at Tambaram 
was the realization of a fellowship which transcended all barriers of 
race, language, denomination. Each delegate need only remind him- 
self of the individuals whom he had met intimately during the days 
of the Conference but whom he did not know, when we assembled. 
What personal, vivid, tender and inspiring meaning all this assumes 
in view of the strands of understanding and friendship thrown down 
between one’s own heart and the hearts of others. We saw, as it were, 
in epitome the City of God let down from heaven. The world-wide 
fellowship of which we had been speaking during the last two years 
was no longer a theory, or merely an article of belief, but had become 
a blessed fact of experience. We entered not only into an enlarged 
or widened fellowship but also into a greatly deepened fellowship. 
St. Paul prayed that he might enter into fellowship with the sufferings 
of Christ. At Tambaram to a unique degree we had the sacred priv- 
ilege of entering into fellowship with the sufferings not only of indi- 
viduals but also of whole peoples. How much more profoundly we 
have experienced the truth that if one member of the body suffers 
the other members also suffer! But it was also an unmistakable 
realization of divine companionship. The Jerusalem Conference 
of 1928 embraced Eastertide and by the working of the law of asso- 
ciation, the fact and significance of the Resurrection took on greatly 
added significance. In the same way the fact that the last Sunday 
of the Tambaram Meeting synchronized with Christmas will make 
that day ever memorable. In the theological discussions the unique, 
and all-important fact of “the Given”—of “the Word made flesh”— 
took on joyous, overpowering meaning. Our emotions were unable 
to find adequate expression. Like St. Paul, that master of language 
in conveying the meaning of Christ and his wonder work for man- 
kind, we admitted the inadequacy of human language and found 
satisfaction in his apostrophe, ‘““Thanks be unto God for His unspeak- 
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A CHINESE DELEGATE LOOKS 
AT TAMBARAM 


By T. C. CHAO 


NCIENT sages thought that life should be lived in accordance 
with the golden mean. For us who live in the modern world, 
however, nothing is stable, not even the golden mean, which 

is an unsubstantial something between a “yes” and a “no,” in the 
process of becoming. For us, all things must be dialectically viewed, all 
are paradoxes. The great International Missionary Conference just 
held at Tambaram, India, is not an exception. It was inspiring and 
it was not; it was a success and it was somewhat a failure; it was 
strong, but its strength was also its weakness. Of course one cannot 
talk about the Conference as a whole, for he is only one of the six 
blind men trying by touch to know what the elephant looks like. The 
Conference was literally one of incessant activities where each one, 
especially the talented, worked day and night without a breathing 
space. One who served in one section did not know what went on in 
the other fifteen sections and six or seven sub-sections until the plenary 
sessions when all reports were brought together. Of course there were 
platform addresses, but these were comparatively unimportant, as 
they did not seem designed to increase the momentum of creative urge 
of the Conference. The report of any individual delegate of the Con- 
ference, therefore, is necessarily fragmentary ; and many reports, or 
all the printed reports that will soon appear, must be pieced together 
to offer the reader a view of the Conference as a whole. 


I 


The Conference had many inspiring aspects. For four hundred and 
seventy men and women to come to Tambaram from seventy nations 
or political areas at a time when war and the threat of war held the 
world in fear and anxiety, in agony and indescribable suffering, and 
for them to live together as they did is a feat which to the thoughtful 
mind cannot but be a great inspiration. Rightly therefore declares the 
report of Section I on “The Faith by Which the Church Lives”: 


Our nations are at war with one another; but we know ourselves brethren in 
the community of Christ’s Church. Our peoples increase in suspicion and fear 
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of one another; but we are learning to trust each other more deeply through 
common devotion to the one Lord of us all. Our governments build instruments 
of mutual destruction; we join in united action for the reconciliation of hu- 
manity. Thus, in broken and imperfect fashion, the Church is even now fulfill- 
ing its calling to be within itself a foretaste of the redeemed family of God which 
He has purposed humanity to be. 


There was indeed wonderful fellowship among the delegates, a 
fellowship based upon two solid facts, namely the fact of their com- 
mon and healthy humanity and the fact of the Christian spirit. People 
could be color-blind under such circumstances. Said a black African: 
“Before I came to the Conference I often wondered if God had made 
a mistake in creating a man like me; but now I am convinced that 
he did not.” The Indian delegates, according to a British member 
of the Conference who lives among them and therefore knows them, 
fell in love with the Chinese delegates at first sight. They have so 
much in common, and yet so much in contrast. The sense of humour, 
so characteristic of the truly human, fulfills a marvellous function 
where it passes over color differences and sees the leaps of the human 
mind that is able to live a thousand years in a decade. Moreover, 
none seemed to be too conscious of his or her own denominationalism. 
The Christian is more than an Anglican, a Methodist, a Presbyterian, 
a Baptist, or an exponent of any other denomination or sect. So it is 
true that “the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” 

The “togetherness” of a gathering like this gives one the conscious- 
ness of the existence not merely in theory but also in fact, of the Ecu- 
menical Church. Beneath apparent outward differences lies the deep 
and abiding conviction that in a modified sense the saying of St. 
Augustine is right: “Outside the church there is no salvation.” The 
emphasis on the ecumenicity of the church is the right one at a time 
like this. By this emphasis impetus will be given to the development, 
not only of the younger churches, but, what is more important, to 
a new sense of the church on the part of many who have not yet ac- 
quired a strong love for it and of others who are Christians in spite 
its weaknesses. The Ecumenical Church will be less than a dream if 
the parts that make for the whole are either unsubstantial or weak. 
The importance of Tambaram, at least to one Chinese delegate, lies 
not so much in its pronouncements, which are often thin and frail, as 
in its guidance for evangelism and the up-building of the spiritual and 
corporate life of the churches. Tambaram significantly creates the 
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sense of the church and through that the consciousness of the Church 
Ecumenical. The practical suggestions in regard to religious educa- 
tion, sex-relations, Christian literature, evangelism, the inner life of 
the church, the training of an indigenous ministry, the preparation 
of future missionaries, etc., are of far greater significance than pas- 
sages that deal with superficial generalities ! 


II 


The theological mind finds Tambaram strikingly irritating and 
strangely interesting. To start with Dr. H. Kraemer’s book, The 
Christian Message in a Non-Christian World, had provoked much 
thought, perhaps much approval, and certainly much opposition. 
When theologians met together, it was abundantly clear that there 
were differences in the European and American outlook, with the 
British way of thinking sandwiched in between. 

First, a thoroughly adequate stress was laid upon the Holy Bible. 
For, as the report of Section I declares, “If the Church is to repos- 
sess .. . its faith in all its uniqueness and adequacy and power, one 
indispensable thing demanding special emphasis today is the continu- 
ous nourishing of its life upon the Bible.” Every religious person can 
agree heartily with Dr. Kraemer that no one becomes a Christian 
upon the strength of philosophical arguments, upon adequate scien- 
tific investigations into the nature of religion, or upon the exercise 
merely of the intellectual faculty of the human mind; but not every 
one can endorse his “Biblical realism,” which asserts without explana- 
tion and affirms without placing its affirmations against the compli- 
cated background of modern life. Biblical realism itself must be ex- 
plained and can not escape analysis. 

In the discussions on the Christian faith, a number of problems ap- 
peared. One of these was: How do we know religious reality ?>—the 
problem of revelation. Another was the relation of our Christian 
faith to other religions, amongst which perhaps the most vital ones 
were those of nationalism, communism, and even humanism. Not a 
little was said in sectional meetings on Christian epistemology, though 
not a word appeared on this subject in any report. According to the 
Bible, God has not left himself without witness even in the non- 
Christian world. The Chinese delegates found certain ideas beyond 
their comprehension. Dr. Kraemer was therefore invited to meet 
with them. It is not difficult for the Chinese to understand the dif- 
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ferent orders of knowledge; neither the idea that God takes the in- 
itiative in his act of revelation in and through Jesus Christ; nor the 
idea that the human mind, through grace, must respond to God’s rev- 
elation. To them the difficulty lies in the exclusiveness of such divine 
revelation in Christ and in the immeasurable distance between God’s 
word through their own sages and heroes and God’s Word Incarnate 
in Jesus. To a few it would even be more acceptable to go to the 
Limbo with such ignorant celebrities as Confucius, Mencius, Soc- 
rates, Plato, and others, than to believe and to live eternally in celestial 
bliss! 

The eschatological outlook of the German Christians is a matter 
that the Chinese mind is less than able to penetrate. Demoniac influ- 
ences are let loose now in this world and the non-Christian religions 
indicate or even express such influences. But the day will come when, 
according to St. Mark’s gospel, the Lord will come upon the clouds 
in glory to judge the quick and the dead. And then his Kingdom “will 
be consummated in the final establishment of His glorious reign of 
Love and Righteousness, when there shall be a new heaven and a new 
earth where death and sin shall be no more.” It is not difficult for the 
Chinese understanding to see that this era may soon come to an end; 
but it is not clear that the second coming of Jesus and the final con- 
summation of his kingdom are necessarily connected with the passing 
of an era like that with which we are unfortunately confronted. Then 
if this world is to be rolled up like a garment, to give place to a new 
heaven and earth, the date of such an event is of paramount impor- 
tance, for if the event will not come till a million years from now, it 
is rather difficult to see why intelligent people should be vitally con- 
cerned over it, instead of thinking about more immediate problems 
that now vex us and tax to the extreme our patience and endurance. 
That there is a world of eternal values beyond this is comprehensible ; 
that this eternal world has been impinging upon and entering into our 
world is also reasonably clear, for the fact of the Incarnation teaches 
that; but that our world is hopeless, with human nature perverted 
and incapable of rising above it, fit only to wait for the end that must 
come, is an idea that, to say the least, is not intelligible to the Oriental 
mind, although it may be extremely attractive to some others in the 
attempt to find an escape from the desperate present situation. 

With regard to the subject of nationalism, members of the Con- 
ference made conscientious efforts to differentiate its varieties. Those 
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who come from countries where narrow and absolute nationalism had 
the day, tried to defend it upon the authority of the scriptures, quot- 
ing the Old Testament from Genesis on, and the New from St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans down to the Book of Revelation, but conspicu- 
ously avoiding the Four Gospels. It is no easy matter to call a spade 
a spade! Agreement on such subjects was beyond human possibility— 
and general statements on them could serve no purpose. 

The central theme of the Conference is the church. So the church, 
in the theologies of the Conference, occupies a very important place. 
The definition given by the World Conference on Faith and Order 
held in Edinburgh 1937 was made use of in the report of Section II 
which dealt with “the Church, Its Nature and Function.” The Con- 
ference says: “Built on the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
one and undivided, perfect and holy, and taught by Holy Spirit,” 
“the Church is an object of faith.” And in the report of Section I, it 
says: “In all humility and penitence, we are constrained to declare to 
a baffled and needy world that the Christian Church, under God, is 
its greatest hope.” Concentration by nearly five hundred representa- 
tives of sixty-four nations on the church is a matter that is fraught 
with meaning. Because of this concentration the idea of the Kingdom 
of God was for the time in danger of being eclipsed and even crowded 
out. Only the constant and unflagging vigilance of the American 
mind kept it in the thought of the Conference. In the report of Sec- 
tion I a sentence or two on the Kingdom consequently got in—not 
without difficulty nor without ingenuity. It says: “For Christ, the 
Kingdom of God was central: He called His followers to seek first 
God’s Kingdom and His righteousness. Through acceptance of His 
call to suffering love and through trust in divine help, men are sum- 
moned to be co-workers with Him for the increase of justice, truth, 
and brotherhood upon the earth.” But not much attention was given 
to the social implications of the theological ideas of the church. 

The Conference seems to be the church taking a careful inward 
look at itself, at least far more so than an outward look upon the 
world. Such introspection is of very great value and importance. But 
on that account it is not able to send an adequate message to those 
who are awaiting its word upon the living problems of the day. Most 
of the statements the Conference made, if not all, are little more than 
reaffirmations of previous pronouncements known already to the 


churches. 
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The church must exist in this world. For this very simple reason, 
and in spite of the apocalyptic or eschatological nature of the world, 
it is keenly conscious of its relation to its environment, to the com- 
munity and the state, to the social and economic order that it has to 
confront. Nothing new was said. Oxford and Edinburgh had done 
good work, and much of what was threshed out in these two World 
Conferences was transported to Tambaram. Many delegates desired 
to see the Conference utter its prophetic voice on specific and concrete 
issues of the present time. All were sharply conscious of the gravity 
of the world situation. The enemies of Christianity today are sons of 
Anak, far more gigantic than those Jerusalem faced in 1928. And 
yet Tambaram was more self-possessed and less outspoken. 

What then are the reasons for this state of affairs? In the first place, 
a world conference is always one that can speak only in general 
terms, uttering principles only. From the time of the first world con- 
ference at Jerusalem, as recorded in the Book of Acts, the church has 
been making compromises, wise or unwise, where the welfare of many 
believers is involved. No assembly of Christians has the right to im- 
pose martydom upon parts of the Christian world. The suffering of 
tion of certain weak churches which have to face the forces that op- 
pressed, is already too great to bear. It is not beyond imagination, 
therefore, that direct condemnation of evil might lead to the annihila- 
tion of certain weak churches which have to face the forces that op- 
pose the Christian religion. Vicarious suffering is all right, but 
vicarious martyrdom is out of question. Although no one in the Con- 
ference referred to the Lord’s parable of the tares, it must have been 
in the minds of many that the wheat must grow up, together with the 
tares, and though they may for the time being appear to be very tall, 
very numerous, and very choking, they will be gathered up some day, 
when eschatology finds its verification, and be thrown into the ever- 
lasting fire ! 

Then the church must measure and be assured of its own strength. 
The new ecumenical consciousness is no doubt the most precious thing 
that Christianity has in recent years been acquiring. This ecumenicity 
was characteristically present at Tambaram. But violent disagreement 
upon the living issues of the day, on the part of the delegates, would 
have destroyed the unity that was really existent. The church under 
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God must be long-suffering. It can wait. It must save itself by tem- 
porary silence on a part of its message to the world! It cannot afford 
to lose itself by traveling on the dangerous road of making thoroughly 
explicit what Jesus himself would have thought and said on the wars 
and the threat of wars that menace mankind today ! 


IV 


So the ecumenical church, represented by delegates from over sixty 
nations out of every continent, is not merely an aspiration but also 
a fact; Tambaram is its concrete manifestation. The unity, however, 
is a unity of the spirit, not of forms or orders. The unity of the latter 
kind is as distinct as Edinburgh has left it. No appreciable progress 
on this score was made at Tambaram. 

The spirit, wonderful as it was, was made manifest in contrasts 
rather than in perfect congruity. The younger churches, so fully 
represented in this conference, are very expressive of their infancy and 
adolescence; whereas the old churches, with their age-long experi- 
ence, knowledge of history and burdens of tradition, are self-possessed, 
wise, balanced, cautious, and solicitous of the welfare of Christendom 
as a whole. Members of the younger churches were there to learn,— 
often amused and amazed at the theological complexities that charac- 
terize the Western mind. And yet instead of always humbly learning, 
these representatives could not keep themselves from excessive speak- 
ing. To many of them the freedom of Tambaram was a great joy. A 
black brother told how he said to the missionaries that before they 
came to Africa, the natives had the land and the missionaries had the 
Bible and that after they came the natives got the Bible and the race 
to which the missionaries belonged got the land! At any rate, if the 
strength of the younger churches is measured by the ability and vital 
faith of their leaders as they appeared at Tambaram, they may be 
thought of as full fledged churches. But perhaps there is a distance 
between such leadership and the members of the younger churches 
who are led—a distance that has to be carefully considered and ef- 
fectively eliminated as they go forward. 

Frankly, many representatives of the younger churches are at loss 
to understand the divisions, the externalities and multiplied organiza- 
tions of the older churches which have so much history behind them. 
They desire to see real unity and cooperation among their mother 
organizations. And Tambaram will mark a real advance on the road 
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towards unity if this desire of the younger churches is heeded. On the 
other hand, some of the younger churches are not yet real churches. 
Missionaries with a broad modern outlook and deep religious experi- 
ences are still very much needed. The development of these younger 
churches into full fledged churches is of paramount importance. The 
attainment to churchhood is the real goal, not self-support or self- 
government. As a member of the conference aptly said: “The 
younger church may be crucified on the cross of self-support.” This 
does not mean that effort should relax in matters of self-support, self- 
government, self-propagation, and self-perpetuation. The truth is that 
the younger churches need more careful and constructive develop- 
ment, for without this, not only will Christianity fail to take root in 
strange soils, but also the Ecumenical Church will remain a mere 
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A Personal Impression and Interpretation 


By Henry P. Van Dusen 


OME years ago I attended an international theological confer- 
ence for the first time. The participants, perhaps a score in 
number, were drawn almost entirely from Europe and the 

United States. As usual in such a gathering, the discussion early 
turned largely into a debate between the “Continental”? and “Amer- 
ican” viewpoints with the British, in the position which they delight 
to hold in theology no less than in politics, wielding the balance of 
power and mediating between their neighbors to East and West. The 
representatives of the younger churches of the Orient, also character- 
istically, were very few in number and almost entirely silent. Hour 
after hour the debate continued without a word from them. But 
occasionally, during a break of exhausted silence, one of them would 
proffer a brief comment, The effect, not only upon the temper but 
upon the setting of the discussion, was striking. Their remarks moved 
upon an entirely new plane and in terms of quite other presuppositions 
than those which had been axiomatic for the previous controversy. 
Their influence was to dissolve the sharp antagonism between the 
Continental and American contentions, not by judicious compromise 
but by the introduction of a third or fourth point of reference of equal 
validity but quite different character, suggesting that the solution of 
the familiar antitheses was not in an “either-or” choice or in some 
facile reconciliation but rather in recognition that neither of the pre- 
vailing viewpoints or some combination of them embraced the whole 
truth sought. 

In the years since, this experience has been repeated many times. 
The understanding of Christian faith by the Oriental Christian, if it 
has not been dominated by Western teaching but springs spontane- 
ously from a direct and immediate apprehension, does not naturally 
move upon the line along which almost the whole of Western theo- 
logical discussion proceeds, but upon quite other lines tangential to it. 
Many of the issues which preoccupy, and divide, traditional Christian 
theology seem to the Eastern thinker not so much unreal as secondary 
or even irrelevant. The accepted categories of thought do not com- 
mend themselves as valid or, at any rate, as vital. If it is insisted that 
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discussion must be oriented to the prevailing Western perspective and 
carried forward in its habitual categories, there can be no real meet- 
ing of minds. The immediate result of this recognition is greatly to 
increase the complexities of theological debate by shattering the ac- 
cepted framework of Western thought. Its more significant result is 
immeasurably to enlarge and enrich one’s realization of the scope and 
range, the height and depth and breadth, of Christian truth. 

One would have expected this situation to be reproduced at the 
Madras Conference where, for almost the first time in Christian 
history, representatives of the older and younger churches were pres- 
ent in equal numbers. Many of us had hoped that here, in a quite 
new way, there would occur a full meeting of interpretations of Chris- 
tianity from every section of the World Church. In the general work 
of the Conference, exactly this took place; in this fact lay the Con- 
ference’s greatest significance. But not in the more strictly theological 
discussions. Here, Western voices still predominated and the resultant 
findings largely reflect Western viewpoints and speak in familiar 
Western accents. Spokesmen of the younger churches, while present 
and unhesitatingly vocal on all matters of practical policy and pro- 
gram, tended to bow in matters of doctrine before the more mature 
and confident authority of their colleagues from the older churches. 
This was due to no lack of interest or awareness of the crucial im- 
portance of the questions. Rather to the fact that Oriental and African 
and Latin American apprehensions of Christian faith, while very real 
and distinctive, have not yet learned to articulate themselves in “‘in- 
digenous”’ terms with the fulness, cogency and logical coherence char- 
acteristic of theologies with nineteen centuries of continuous develop- 
ment behind them. The natural diffidence of Oriental courtesy does 
not quickly jump into the arena of theological debate. When debate 
is once joined along lines habitual for Western thought, it is not easy 
to interject viewpoints which move from quite different presupposi- 
tions and express themselves naturally in quite other categories. Pos- 
sibly the unuttered reaction of the ablest eastern Christian thinkers 
is not unlike that of many intelligent lay-folk in the West—an as- 
sumption that Western theologians have hold of the vital issues and 
are debating them in sound categories even though they do not always 
carry clear and compelling meaning to the uninitiated; a secret sus- 
picion whether the issues are really quite as complex, the antitheses 
quite as sharp as the disputants assume; and a quiet acquiescence 
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before the readier volubility if not the superior wisdom of experienced 
speakers. In any event, ecumenical theology is still predominantly 
Western theology. 


II 


A quick scanning of the Madras Reports may yield the impression 
that they have added nothing new or prophetic in the realm of Chris- 
tian truth. This impression is not altogether unwarranted. It was 
hardly to be expected that a Conference whose main task was to 
develop practical programs and policies should originate new lines 
of theological thought. It cannot be too strongly stressed that Madras 
was not a congress of theologians. It was primarily a council of the 
responsible leaders of the World Mission of the Christian Churches. 
In intellectual equipment and brilliance, its membership did not equal 
the remarkable eminence of the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences 
of 1937; in consequence, its findings lack their theoretical weight and 
profundity. But, by the same token, the Madras declarations speak 
far more intimately out of the actual life of the Christian churches 
throughout the world, and reflect far more faithfully their living con- 
victions. 

A second initial impression may be that the “theology of Madras,” 
i.e. such statements or presuppositions of a strictly doctrinal nature as 
its Reports embody, is rather more traditional than the outlook which 
permeated its predecessor at Jerusalem ten years ago. To some Amer- 
icans, it may appear conservative, even reactionary. This impression, 
also, is not wholly untrue. When placed alongside corresponding 
sections of the Jerusalem Report, its theological assumptions are seen 
to strike somewhat closer to the historic center of Christian thought. 
In part, this contrast may be due to the setting of its theological dis- 
cussions, a setting outlined by the preparatory materials to which we 
shall revert immediately. But in the main, the contrast truly reflects 
the altered perspectives and convictions of the Christian mind over 
the past decade. 

At Madras, all consideration of the Christian faith and message 
inevitably moved against the background created by the preparation 
for the Conference. That is to say, primarily against the background 
of Dr. Hendrik Kraemer’s massive and monumental volume, The 
Christian Message in a Non-Christian World. This book was the only 
material in the area of theology circulated to delegates in advance. It 
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had been carefully studied by most delegates, certainly by those in 
the Sections dealing with issues of “message.” Now, Dr. Kraemer 
had set the Christian faith in deliberate contrast with the theology of 
Christian missions advocated by the Laymen’s Inquiry in Rethinking 
Missions, and also, in some measure, with the viewpoint of the Jeru- 
salem Report. The stress of the book with regard to theology falls 
mainly at two points—its reading of the heart of Christian faith and 
its view of the relation of Christianity to other religions. The heart 
of Christian faith it finds in “Biblical Realism” centering in a view 
of revelation which follows closely that of the Theology of Crisis 
especially as interpreted by Emil Brunner. This Christian faith is 
held to stand in the most absolute contrast with the non-Christian re- 
ligions, excepting Judaism and Islam. Other religions are “natural- 
istic” or “rationalistic” while Christianity (with Judaism and Islam) 
is “revelational.” Between naturalistic or rationalistic religions and 
Christian faith, there are no fruitful points of common reference; in 
underlying presuppositions they stand in radical opposition and in- 
compatability ; in no sense may the former be regarded as preparing 
a way toward Christian faith or the latter as completing or fulfilling 
their partial apprehensions of truth. 

By not a few Christian leaders who were profoundly disquieted 
by trends widely prevalent in missionary circles, outraged by Rethink- 
ing Missions and unhappy with the Jerusalem Report, The Christian 
Message in a Non-Christian World has been hailed as pointing the 
way of deliverance from “humanistic” and “relativistic”? tendencies in 
recent Christian thought. Inevitably at Madras it became their au- 
thority for points they were most constrained to establish. At times, 
one almost gained the impression that this book had been blessed with 
plenary if not verbal inspiration. A reference to its support was suf- 
ficient to establish any disputed point beyond further challenge. 

Both because of its prominence preceding Madras and because of 
the very great interest it has stirred among American church leaders, 
it is perhaps worth while to attempt an estimate of the judgment of 
the Madras delegates regarding it. Necessarily such an estimate must 
be a purely personal impression. Unquestionably, all who had 
studied it carefully were profoundly impressed and enriched by its 
thought. The debt of the whole Christian world, not alone the mis- 
sionary enterprise, to Dr. Kraemer is very great. 

But in the two matters which the book itself would probably con- 
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sider most vital—its interpretations of the uniqueness of Christian 
faith and its absolute contrast of that faith with non-Christian reli- 
gions—it appeared not to have carried the majority of delegates. My 
estimate would be that not over a third, and more probably closer 
to a fifth, of Christian leadership as represented at Madras follow 
Dr. Kraemer fully. The rest, while gratefully acknowledging their 
indebtedness to him, are drawn to a position closer to, if not identical 
with, that of the Jerusalem Conference. Indeed, there is some danger 
that the fate which befell Rethinking Missions may overtake The 
Christian Message in a Non-Christian World. Through dissatisfaction 
with its theological position, the church may fail squarely to meet its 
challenge and fully to take advantage of its immense contributions 
in a dozen areas of policy and program. 

Though the majority of the Madras delegates were not wholly 
persuaded by Dr. Kraemer’s book, the attention drawn to it in prep- 
aration plus its unique authority for certain members inevitably gave 
it a powerful if not determinative influence upon all discussions of 
Christian faith. Conclusions were reached under the shadow of Dr. 
Kraemer’s forceful and clear-cut presentation rather than entirely 
from the spontaneous conviction of the members. This fact may have 
tended to force the findings into rather more traditional forms and 
language than would otherwise have happened. Certainly it some- 
what inhibited an unforced voicing of the common conviction with 
that clear and fresh spontaneity which is the secret of striking and 
powerful utterances from such a gathering. 

However, let no one who finds the Madras declarations conserva- 
tive attribute this mainly to the influence of Dr. Kraemer’s book. 
Rather they accurately record the dominant trend among Christian 
churches throughout the world in recent years. They must be so rec- 
ognized and appraised. 


III 


If Madras broke no strikingly new ground in the area of Christian 
Message, what, it may be asked, is its significance for Christian 
thought? That significance lies rather in those elements of the Chris- 
tian Message upon which Madras focussed attention and in its skill 
as reflector and moulder of the true lines of advance for the whole 
Christian Movement in these respects. Certain positive emphases of 
its findings merit special attention : 
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The Centrality of the Church. From its earliest projection it had 
been planned that the Madras Conference should find its focal center 
in the church. That decision in turn was a response to the world-wide 
and steadily mounting re-emphasis upon the church. But in the Con- 
ference it was early apparent that its planners had rightly anticipated 
the dominant concern of its members. If there had been no provision 
for its consideration, “the church” would quickly have claimed the 
center of attention. Indeed, it is the continuous stress upon the church, 
finding expression in every document of the Conference, which con- 
nects the diverse findings on sixteen major themes and eight special 
topics and binds them into coherent unity. It is not the Invisible 
Church or some Ideal Church of a hypothetical future in which the 
Madras delegates lodged their hope, but the existential church, the 
actual organized and living movement of Christ in the world with all 
its divisions and inadequacies. Thus the Report on “The Faith by 
Which the Church Lives” concludes its exposition of “The Heart of 
the Gospel” with a strong statement of the place which the true 
church, together with God and Christ, holds as the third great reality 
in that Gospel. And then, it adds: “In spite of all the weakness and 
shortcomings of our churches, Christ’s true Church is within them; 
and our hope for the redemption of mankind centres in His work 
through them.” Continuing with a call to the church itself, the 
Report declares: 

No one so fully knows the failings, the pettiness, the faithlessness which infect 
the Church’s life as we who are its members. Yet, in all humility and penitence, 
we are constrained to declare to a baffled and needy world that the Christian 
Church, under God, is its greatest hope. The decade since last we met has wit- 
nessed the progressive rending of the fabric of humanity; it has witnessed an in- 
creasing unification of the body of Christ. As we meet here, from over sixty 
nations out of every continent, we have discovered afresh that that unity is not 
merely an aspiration but also a fact; our meeting is its concrete manifestation. 
We are one in faith; we are one in our task and commission as the body of 
Christ ; we are resolved to become more fully one in our life and work. Our na- 
tions are at war with one another; but we know ourselves brethren in the com- 
munity of Christ’s Church. Our peoples increase in suspicion and fear of one 
another ; but we are learning to trust each other more deeply through common 
devotion to the one Lord of us all. Our Governments build instruments of mutual 
destruction 3 we join in united action for the reconciliation of humanity. Thus 
broken and imperfect fashion, the Church is even now fulfilling its calling to 

e within itself a foretaste of the redeemed family of God which He has pur- 


posed humanity to be. By faith, but in deep assurance, we declare that this body 
which God has fashioned through Christ cannot be destroyed. 
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Meanwhile in countless obscure places in the world where through the cen- 
turies disease and darkness, poverty and fear have reigned, the Christian Church 
today is bringing effective healing, enlightenment, alleviation and a true and 
living faith. 

To all who care for the peace and health of mankind we issue a call to lend 
their aid to the Church which stands undaunted amidst the shattered fragments 
of humanity and works tirelessly for the healing of the nations. . . 


Here centered the hope as well as the responsibility of Christian 
leadership at Madras. And the remainder of its vast work was largely 
directed to means which might make that existential church a 
stronger, more effective and more worthy instrument of its high 
function in the economy of God and the desperate crises of contem- 
porary society. 


IV 


A Return to the Bible. The Report just quoted follows its exposi- 
tion of “The Heart of the Gospel” with these sentences: 


If the Church is to repossess this its faith in all its uniqueness and adequacy 
and power, one indispensable thing demanding special emphasis today is the con- 
tinuous nourishing of its life upon the Bible. We are bold therefore to summon 
all Christians to a deeper and more consistent study of the Bible, instructor and 
sustainer of the Christian faith through the ages. 


There may appear to be nothing noteworthy, certainly nothing 
original, in this injunction. Exhortations to study the Bible have 
studded Christian pronouncements all too familiarly. But the dele- 
gates to Madras intended to give the familiar injunction a quite new 
emphasis and importance. They cite it as the one indispensable ne- 
cessity for the church’s renewal. They were keenly aware of the wide- 
spread determination among Christians everywhere to lay fresh hold 
upon the deeper foundations of faith. But they were also aware that 
if that determination is to find fulfillment and bear significant result, 
it cannot be primarily through a return to the faith of the Reforma- 
tion, or of Aquinas, or of Augustine, far less through any particular 
brand of contemporary theology. It can only be through a recovery 
of the faith of the Bible. 

In the work of Christian missions, this is not a matter of contro- 
versy. It is indisputable and fundamental. A few weeks’ exposure 
to the actual problems and realities of mission work should convince 
the most blatant Modernist of that fact. For missions, the Bible is both 
a practical and strategic necessity, the one sine qua non. It is the 
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Bible and the Bible alone which truly introduces the uninitiated to 
the essence of Christian faith and to him who stands at its center. It 
is the Bible and the Bible alone which adequately nurtures the tender 
new Christian life, without rootage in a rich Christian heritage and 
constantly enveloped by non-Christian or anti-Christian influences. 
However much the Bible may have ceased to be a life-giving and life- 
determining reality for the sophisticated and rather pallid Chris- 
tianity of the West, among the younger churches it is today what it 
has always been for the core of the Christian movement, not in 
theory but in reality—a book which actually works miracles of 
transformation in human lives and then holds and sustains and nour- 
ishes them in their new existence. It is not one book of inspiration 
among many, or even the Book of books; it stands absolutely alone 
in its power, a power ever demonstrated afresh. 

But the Bible is a strategic as well as a practical necessity. If the 
peoples of the younger churches are ever to develop a strong and 
true “indigenous” interpretation of Christian faith, it must be from 
the seed plot of the Bible and the Bible alone. One of the ablest 
theological teachers of the mission field, himself a vigorous Barthian 
in personal adherence, said to me, “I try to give my students for the 
ministry the theology of the Bible and no other.” And for the good 
reason that any other theology is bound to be a foreign and Western 
importation which cannot hope to nourish a native theology which 
is at once truly Christian and thoroughly indigenous. 

Here, as at many points, the strong conviction of the younger 
churches is pointing the way of advance for the older churches also. 
For us, too, a recovery of the Bible is a necessity both practical and 
strategic, a necessity for both life and faith. If the rebirth of religion 
for which men increasingly look, and anticipations of which are not 
lacking, is to eventuate with reality and power, it seems likely to be on 
one condition preeminently—a united and serious return to the Bible. 
Indeed it may well be that spiritual awakening, in a form and scope 
more significant than sporadic and short-lived bursts here and there, 
waits upon a resolute redirecting of men to the Scriptures and a 
devising of methods for achieving that return which shall be sound 
and scholarly yet also determined and compelling. 

But for us, likewise, a recovery of the Bible is a strategic necessity 
for the church’s thought. Tbe objective of our next great advance is 
not an indigenous theology but an ecumenical theology. And a truly 
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ecumenical theology can never be developed primarily from the 
thought of the Reformers, or Aquinas, or Augustine, far less any 
of the moderns. The only promising seed plot is within the thought 
of the Bible where all the diverse branches and traditions claim 
their origin and seek their authority. Ecumenical theology, if not 
strictly Biblical theology, must grow out of the soil of the faith of the 
Bible. Its precondition is a united restudy of Biblical faith. 


V 


Christianity and Other Faiths. Here, if anywhere, a great mission- 
ary gathering might be expected to add some significant contribution 
to Christian thought. And, in the case of Madras, this expectation 
would be heightened by the very great attention drawn to the matter 
by Dr. Kraemer in The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World. 
Dr. Kraemer had held, it will be recalled, that Christian faith, 
grounded in revelation, must be sharply distinguished from all other 
religions (save Judaism and Islam) which are either naturalistic or 
rationalistic in essence and therefore radically opposed to Chris- 
tianity; that revelation of God is not to be expected in the non- 
Christian religions; that in no sense can Christianity be thought of 
as completing or fulfilling them since it springs from quite different 
foundations; and that even the expectation of fruitful “points of 
contact” between Christian faith and other religions is precarious. 
Dr. Kraemer’s vigorous challenge was vividly fresh in the minds 
of all delegates. 

The question fell for consideration into two different Sections of the 
Conference. Yet their declarations on this matter are very brief and 
very simple. The Section on “The Witness of the Church in Relation 
to the Non-Christian Religions, the New Paganisms, and the Cultural 
Heritage of the Nations” concerned itself mainly with rapid and far- 
reaching changes in the world of non-Christian faiths and the prac- 
tical relationships between Christianity and them; only in the revised 
edition of its Report was there an adequate consideration of the 
issues of truth and authority. Section I on “The Faith by Which the 
Church Lives” disposed of the whole matter in less than two pages. 
Indeed, the statements of the Conference on this subject may, by 
some, be found disappointing because of their brevity. This cursori- 
ness in treatment must on no account be put down to unwillingness to 
face the issues, or indifference to them, or uncertainty regarding the 
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Christian attitude in the matter. Rather, it appeared that the con- 
viction of the great bulk of the delegates was quite clear, and could 
be very briefly and simply put. The position may be paraphrased as 
follows: 


Everywhere and at all times, God has been seeking to disclose himself to men. 
Nowhere has the Divine Initiative been wholly without response. Among the 
saints of all religions are those who clearly have been touched by God and have 
responded to his touch. Within the non-Christian religions as organic wholes, 
many, though not all, Christians believe that they discern marks of God’s reve- 
lation. 

But these partial apprehensions of God, whether by individuals or by religions, 
pale before the disclosure of God in Christ. All must be tested before him; and 
this is true as well within as outside the Christian Church. He is the Way, the 
Truth, the Life for all; he alone is adequate for the world’s need. 

Therefore Christians are irresistibly impelled to seek to bring all men to him, 
that by him Christians and non-Christians alike may be redeemed into fulness of 
sonship to his God and Father. For this task, the Christian church is the chief 


instrument. 


Then follow a number of excellent paragraphs on the responsibility 
of Christians to understand and appreciate the religious heritage of 
those amongst whom they live and work, on the importance of rooting 
Christianity deeply in the soil of the peoples to whom it is taken that 
it may achieve truly indigenous expression in worship, institutions, 
literature, architecture, etc., and on the errors of substituting the 
scriptures of non-Christian religions for the Old Testament-“Jesus’ 
Bible” and the “indispensable background” for Christian faith. 

Possibly the non-Christian religions were not lifted to greater 
prominence at Madras because it was recognized that it is not they 
which are the most vigorous rival claimants for the allegiance of men 
today but rather the new paganisms of nationalism and communism. 
Especially in the church’s approach to youth, and in almost every 
corner of the world, these are the attractions which furnish practical 
alternatives to Christianity and widely serve men as religions. The 
Madras Report makes no effort to add to the careful and authorita- 
tive appraisal of these pagan faiths in the Oxford Conference find- 
ings. It does repeatedly stress their power in the most far-flung areas 
of the world’s life and the imperative obligation upon the churches 
to study the reasons for their emergence, to recognize the elements 
of truth they embrace which Christianity has often neglected, and to 


declare clearly and unflinchingly the points where they stand in irrec- 
oncilable conflict with Christian faith. 
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The main reason for the comparative brevity and directness in the 
whole matter of “Christianity and Other Faiths” must, however, be 
sought at a deeper level. Extended essays in comparative religions 
have one of two purposes. They may seek to persuade the adherents 
of other faiths. More frequently, their real aim is to repersuade and 
stiffen the trembling loyalties of those who advance them. But, formal 
declarations of a great ecclesiastical assembly are hardly likely to 
prove effective instruments of persuasion for those who do not share 
the Christian faith; and, in any event, Madras was addressing itself 
primarily to those within, not outside, the churches. And, as for an 
elaborate apologetic which might strengthen wavering conviction 
among Christians, at Madras it would have been gratuitous. There 
was no sign that a single one of the nearly five hundred delegates felt 
the slightest uncertainty regarding the adequacy and authority of 
Christian faith, the desperate need of all people and nations for it, 
and the clamant responsibility of Christians everywhere to redouble 
present measures to speed its spread throughout the world. Nothing 
more clearly distinguished the Conference in its whole range than a 
strong certainty of the utter truth and power of the Gospel, and 
therefore of the unique importance of the movement which is its 
unworthy bearer. 


VI 


The Church and Culture. It is abundantly clear that the problems 
which most perplex thought among the younger churches center not 
in the relation of Christian faith to other religions but in the more 
general issues in the relation of the church, both its faith and its 
structure, to culture. It must be sufficient to indicate some of the 
questions demanding inquiry. What does it mean to identify Chris- 
tianity as “an historical religion”? Does Christian faith embody a 
distinctive understanding of human history? What is its relation to 
secular interpretations of history? What is the significance of the 
Christian movement in the historic process? Granted that the church 
should become indigenous by claiming firm rootage in the prevailing 
cultures and yet must be watchful against perversion by those cul- 
tures, what more specifically are the range and measure of adaptation 
which are desirable? What elements in a culture can be welcomed by 
Christians? Where do the dangers to authentic Christianity lie? What 
transformation in culture should the Christian movement effect ? Does 
the normative relation of the church to culture differ for the younger 
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churches from that expected in a civilization penetrated for centuries 
by Christian influences and at least nominally Christian? 

These queries will suggest the vast range of topics on which light 
is urgently needed. They should be made matters of early study. And 
that study should be conducted in an ecumenical perspective with the 
best wisdom of Christian leadership in both East and West drafted 
for the undertaking. 


VII 


Christian Unity. The churches of Asia, Africa, Latin America and 
the Pacific Islands have not been in the forefront of the ecumenical 
developments culminating in Oxford, Edinburgh and the projected 
World Council of Churches. Indeed, thus far they have hardly had 
opportunity to voice their judgment in the matter. Yet it is among 
the younger churches that conviction of both the obligation and neces- 
sity of Christian unity is strongest. It is among them that resolution 
actually to effect union is most determined. For the older churches 
of the West, Christian reunion may be a noble ideal useful in inspiring 
discussions and tentative experiments toward its ultimate consumma- 
tion. For the younger churches, it is a practicable and immediate goal 
demanding vigorous and courageous action. Those who attended 
Edinburgh will not easily escape the Bishop of Dornakal’s clear and 
moving plea: the younger churches cannot contemplate resting with 
cooperation, such cooperation as the World Council envisages; for 
them, nothing less than organic unity will suffice. The devising of 
concrete and cautious steps upon the long, slow path toward unity 
may fall to the theologians of the West, ever mindful of the deep 
historic roots of divisions. But the impetus of persistent pressure which 
shall prod their lagging proposals and save the whole movement from 
stagnation bids fair to come, and with an insistence which will brook 
no blocking, from the united will of youthful Christianity. Indeed, 
unless their determination suffers stalemate through obstruction from 
the parent churches of the West (which, through property interests, 
financial support and, much more, the affectionate deference gladly 
given to parental authority, are in a position to check change), the 
younger churches will actually achieve within a measurable future 
greater unity than most leaders of the older churches so much as dare 
contemplate. 


In any event, the conviction among the younger churches is clear. 
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And, apparently, well-nigh unanimous. At Madras it. was given 
temperate but forceful expression in almost every Section and every 
session. That insistence worked its way into the formal findings, not 
to be sure as their central theme but as a recurrent note which is all 
the more impressive because it permeates rather than dominates 
them. It came to clearest articulation, appropriately, within the 
Report on “Cooperation and Unity.” That Report, admirable in its 
clarity, its fairness and its conscientious fidelity to the actual state of 
conviction among all the churches, accurately discloses the present 
situation. A moving statement offered by members of the younger 
churches within the Section could not be adopted by the entire 
Conference or even by this Section itself; it goes farther than repre- 
sentatives of the older churches dare venture. But it does voice 
the unanimous and passionate conviction of the spokesmen for the 
younger churches. [For the text of this statement, see p. 324 of this 
number]. 

Here, perhaps more than at any other point, Madras places its 
finger on the crucial issue for Christian thought and points the way 
forward, not merely for the missionary enterprise but for the whole 
Christian movement, in the years just ahead. Nothing could have 
been more appropriate, and more significant, than that that summons 
from Madras to the whole Church of Christ comes not from the 
Conference in its entirety but from that half of it which speaks for 
the churches of recent origin. For the greatest significance of Madras 
lay precisely here—in the new participation by the great and growing 
youthful Christian communities. In the realm of Christian thought, 
that participation is hardly in its beginning. Some years will be re- 
quired before it can conquer a natural deference before the longer 
experience and readier authority of historic Christianity and bring its 
full contribution to the interpretation of Christian faith. As pointed 
out in the opening section of this paper, that confidence had not yet 
sufficiently asserted itself to count to the full in the theological dis- 
cussions at Madras. It must be encouraged and awaited for the future. 
When it does, and only then, the Church of Christ in the world will 
have achieved its first truly ecumenical creed. 
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NOSTALGIA 
By EDWIN McNEILL POTEAT 


I feel a strange nostalgia for the sea 

When ships go down toward the distant ocean. 
Is it the soul’s caprice, an errant notion, 

Or some unlearned, untaught fidelity ? 

Oft have I heard of mariners’ devotion 

To crested waves, and to the sea-bird’s cry ; 
To singing sails, and to the breathless motion 
Of calm, and to the furies of the sky. 

The proud and gentle portents of its power, 
The tide’s exact invariable hour— 

Why should its waters, resting league on league 
Down cool and emerald distances intrigue 

A spirit, fevered by an inner fire, 

That finds no fuel underneath a spire, 

And dying, sweeps its ashes and its spark 

Into the cruel silence of the dark? 

Is it to souls ill-nurtured by the sod 

The sea would teach the mystery of God? 


I have not known its rapture, but in me 
There stirs a strange nostalgia for the sea. 
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CHRISTIAN UNITY, STATIC AND DYNAMIC 
By EDWIN E. AUBREY 


WO fundamental tasks confront the Christian movement 
today: to free itself from the disintegrating effects of ecclesi- 
astical egotism, and to determine its relation to other institu- 

tions and movements in society. I propose to examine the theological 
bearings of these tasks with special reference to the conception of the 
church. 


I 


First, then, the churches must free themselves from their ecclesiasti- 
cal egotism. Three forms of this egotism appear at present among 
those who are involved in the proposal for a World Council of 
Churches. Egotism is often mere inertia. Just as a spoilt child which 
has long enjoyed special preeminence and prerogatives at home is 
unwilling to accept a new status in a large group where he is not 
conceded to be the center of the group life, so also many established 
churches find it difficult to abandon their air of superiority in ecu- 
menical relations. But it is not only the established churches which 
show this egotism. There are subtler forms of centrality than the 
political. The church which is closely interwoven with the culture of 
a given nation or race finds difficulty in adjusting its perspective to 
cope with a different national or racial outlook. American Protestant- 
ism cannot easily enter into the viewpoint of Rumanian Orthodoxy ; 
and European churches are nettled by the ways of thinking which 
characterize their Burmese or Chinese brethren. In such a situation 
it is all too easy to speak patronizingly of the “peculiarities” of the 
Orthodox churches, or to refer with a vestigial racial egotism to “the 
younger churches” of the Orient. Often the denomination which is 
wealthy in one country lacks imagination enough to recognize that 
it is sister to some struggling counterpart in a different country. How 
embarrassed American Baptists can act about the religious ideas or 
program of German or Ruthenian Baptists! So difficult is it to over- 
come the inertia of prestige. 

Or egotism may appear through the apothesis of difference. A 
differentiating principle which was active in some particular historical 
situation becomes a mark of absolute superiority. This is the root of 
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sectarian strife. Having broken away as a sect, the group maintains its 
independence by raising the difference to its altar and worshipping 
the principle of diversity. Gradually an elaborate body of rationali- 
zations—not alway relevant to the issue at stake in the beginning— 
is built up as a part of the self-defense, and the possible points of 
difference are multiplied; so that Congregationalists and Baptists 
who agree on the principle of local self-determination are held apart 
on the question of immersion. Often the original source of difference 
is actually lost sight of in the systematic differentiation which moves 
upon regional or economic separation. But by the reverence for dif- 
ference as a mark of superiority egotism is kept alive. 

Egotism frequently appears through distrust. Dedication requires 
concentration; and as Christians concentrate upon their several ways 
of salvation they tend to lose their ability to appreciate other ways. 
Insensitivity becomes ignorance, and ignorance may beget self-exal- 
tation. This was the rub between Americans and Europeans at Oxford 
and Edinburgh. It is the source of that distrust which excluded Quak- 
ers from the “ecumenical” communion service at Oxford; and of the 
tendency of non-liturgical churchmen to deprecate the mystical in- 
tensity of a Russian Orthodox eucharist. Is it surprising if churches 
nurtured in this sort of egotism find one of their readiest bonds of 
unity in a similar distrust of and feeling of superiority to “the world”? 

This very attitude complicates the second task of the churches: to 
determine their relation to other social forces in the world. Here the 
exclusiveness, which both derives from and begets pride, expresses 
itself in talk about “secularism.” Such talk, so prevalent just now as 
part of the contemporary reaction against the hard-won gains of 
nineteenth and early-twentieth century liberalism, is a dangerous 
over-simplification. In lumping all non-ecclesiastical forces for right- 
eousness or evil together as “secular,” the initial differentiation be- 
tween sinister and saving forces in society is lost, and the work of the 
church is indiscriminate and blind. At the same time, such careless 
talk alienates those who are needed as allies. Even Paul quoted the 
Greek poets, and Christians today need sorely the support of those 
spiritual descendants of Voltaire who are champions of freedom of 
speech. Here is the peril of ecclesiastical egotism again: the force that 
betrayed Jesus into the hands of Roman imperialism because his 
Gospel did not fit into the rubrics of the established religion of his day. 
It is immoral to employ the eschatological principle to browbeat all 
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secular idealisms: society has sore need of them in face of our Chris- 
tian impotence. Eschatology too easily becomes a flight from practical 
decision. It smacks suspiciously of the Jewish lawyer’s evasion when, 
challenged by Jesus to love his neighbors, he embarked upon abstrac- 
tions—“Who is my neighbor?” There is desperate need just now for 
some moral content in the criteria of Christian treatment of the secu- 
lar movements which will enable us to weigh concretely the programs 
they propose. 


II 


What is the cure for these disabling weaknesses in the present-day 
churches? What is, specifically, the corrective for egotism in the 
church? It lies in the recognition that institutional Christianity is 
inevitably relativistic. The dialectical theologians have reminded us 
that when the human claims for itself the absoluteness of divinity it 
becomes demonic, and to this the liberal will at once agree. But imme- 
diately there arises the question as to what the church is. It is often 
called a “divine institution,” and may arrogate to itself the functions 
of an omniscient judge, only to lose its perspective in a cloud of 
megalomania. Meanwhile the unwashed smile. In our return to the 
Reformers let us not lose the historical perspective which is one of the 
great achievements of the modern age, built on the painstaking labors 
of those who established the new morality of accurate documentation. 
The recent attacks on the cultural relativism of Troeltsch may quarrel 
with his theology, but let them beware of forgetting his history. 

Theologically stated, the issue becomes clearer: Is there an essence 
which remains as an absolute reality within the changes of history, 
and which is expressed in some communions and not in others? Or is 
Christianity to be known by its particular manifestations in a wide 
variety of churches, which are the realities from which alleged es- 
sences are abstracted? The student of the history will recognize here 
an old controversy, one which dominated medieval thought—the 
debate between realists and nominalists ; and the history of this debate 
is instructive. At the beginning it was asserted, after the Platonic 
manner, that the universals (Man, Sin, the Church, God) existed 
prior to and independent of the particular individual objects (this 
man, a sin, a local church, a person of the Trinity). Against this view 
nominalists held that the universals were merely general ideas derived 
by abstraction from comparison of individuals. Abelard modified the 
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realism of Anselm in declaring that the universals exist not independ- 
ently of objects but in them (not universalia ante res, but universalia 
in rebus) ; but William of Ockham in the fourteenth century con- 
tinued and sharpened the nominalist criticism by insisting that indi- 
vidual objects are the primary realities (universalia post res). I have 
ventured to refer to the historical episode because the issue is still 
sharp among us. 

It arose at Edinburgh and is very clearly seen in the sixth chapter 
of the Edinburgh Report where the relation of unity to uniformity is 
discussed. One group interpreted unity in terms of common faith and 
order from which the status of particular communions could be 
deduced. The other group spoke of federation of doctrinally and 
ecclesiastically independent churches acting in co-operation. Despite 
efforts at rapprochement, the difference remains at the end. Which 
is the reality connoted by the term “church”—the universal church 
from which the several churches derive their existence, or the indi- 
vidual churches from the similarities of which the church universal 
receives its name? The nominalist position is stated by Dean Shailer 
Mathews in a little book on The Church and the Christian which all 
those should read who are interested in ecumenical Christianity. “A 
Holy Catholic Church which has no organization, and includes the 
dead as well as the living is,” he says, “‘clearly a figure of speech.” 
Over against this stands the realist position found in Dean Sergius 
Bulgakov’s recent book on The Wisdom of God: “It is not merely 
that it (the Church) is of divine institution, its very mode of existence 
is divine ; and its existence in God is prior to, antecedes, or more ex- 
actly, conditions its historical existence.” 

We have here an antithesis which is not merely a theological 
remnant. For the modern scientific development rests on nominalism ; 
and the mode of thought of contemporary Christians is inevitably 
related to the scientific temper. Into the precise character of scientific 
nominalism we cannot enter here; nor can we stop to examine the 
influence of that individualism which, both manifested in and rein- 
forced by nominalism, characterizes the present social scene. Suffice 
it here to note a historic and profound difference at the very heart of 
the movement for Christian union. It is no accident that where the 
scientific method is accepted into theological thinking the nominal- 
ist’s view of the church prevails. Indeed the problem becomes an 
acute one where a realist ecclesiology and an empirical theology are 
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brought together. Consequently this problem becomes inseparable 
from the question as to the role assigned to science in religious knowl- 
edge. Indeed the present tendency in theology to regard the data of 
scientific knowledge as abstractions from a richer unitary background 
comports well with the Gestalt psychology where the whole is held to 
Possess properties not derivable from the parts and where the prop- 
erties of the particular sense data are held to be determined by the 
whole. Here the realist view tends to reappear. It is striking, further- 
more, that the problem of the nature of integral wholeness has become 
a major concern in recent metaphysics. The problem of the-Church- 
in-the-churches is thus a special instance of a dominant question 
which perplexes contemporary philosophers. One important point 
should, however, be noted here: that the dynamic view represented 
by the term “integration,” usually construed in terms of some emer- 
gent synthesis, has a definitely nominalistic character. 

This raises the question whether the form of realism represented in 
most of the traditional ecclesiology outside Protestantism belongs to a 
pre-evolutionary mode of thinking, in which species were immutable. 
Here orthodoxy and post-Darwinian science are bound to clash on an 
issue much deeper and more pervasive than that of the origin of man. 
But let us return to our problem of ecclesiastical egotism. The basis of 
such egotism ultimately consists in a way of thinking that has never 
really accepted the dynamic categories of modern thought, and the 
relativistic implications contained in them. The church is supposed 
in its essential character to remain forever that which was supernat- 
urally established, and this supposition begets absolutist claims, which 
are the more difficult to combat because they are strongly entrenched 
in a fundamental mode of thinking. So long as theologians cling to 
their absolutes there is little use in their decrying the “demonry” 
which absolutizes human judgments and institutions. There can be no 
quarter where an absolutist church fights an absolutist state; and 
there can be no Christian union where formulations of order or of 
faith are identified with the universalia-in-rebus as the pre-condition 
of churchood. We are here at an impasse. We must recognize it. 


III 
But there may yet be an objective basis of Christian unity. It was 


almost unanimously testified at Oxford that the periods of worship 
were times when unity was most clearly experienced; and, though 
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not present at Edinburgh, I believe the same has been said of that 
group. In the interests of honesty we must ask ourselves whether this 
was a fictitious unity. We are all familiar with the fact that in worship 
symbols are employed as a means of sharing in a common experience. 
This is what is meant by speaking of sacraments as “outward and 
visible signs of the invisible grace” of God: that the symbols are 
expressions of an actual common power at work in the worshippers. 
But this language is elusive. 

In the first place the basic Christian experience is incommunicable 
and yet the Christian fellowship rests on communication. The partici- 
pant in a service of worship is a unique individual. He occupies a 
distinctive place in the world of space and time, and stands at varying 
social distances from others in the worshipping group. No other being 
has stood where he stood at the time he stood there: he is different. 
This distinctiveness expresses itself in the peculiar emotional quality of 
his believing. At the points of his crucial religious decisions he has per- 
force stood alone, a solitary, even though it be in “our crowded soli- 
tude.” Because of this, the symbols inevitably carry different meanings 
for different people: they run the risk of the political “stereotypes” of 
which Walter Lippmann wrote long before semantics became a fash- 
ionable term. Liturgical symbols carry no guaranteed unity of mean- 
ing. The same is true of creedal symbols, so that creedal uniformity is 
not so significant as most advocates of it seem to believe. “I believe in 
God the Father Almighty” repeats the congregation in a body; but to 
one man the affirmation declares his trust in a loving heavenly Father 
who, when one’s closest friends forsake one, will still understand, 
while to another the connotation lies in a fear of judgment, and to a 
third the assurance of an orderly universe that manifests purpose. 
They may be intellectually harmonized in a theology, these diverse 
conceptions, but the emotional weight will still be thrown to one or 
another aspect of the believer’s emotional life. 

Reliance on the symbols leaves religion too generalized. They lack 
specific direction as incentives to living “the Christian life.” Did not 
the Inquisitors torture men’s bodies for love of their eternal souls? 
But when interpretation of the common symbols becomes specific, 
then sects develop. Here lies the difficulty in those Protestant forms 
of worship where attention is centered on the use of critical terminol- 
ogy in the sermon to convey definite meanings. Actually, however, 
the problem of incommunicability is not solved even there. Is Chris- 
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tian worship then a mere abstract sharing of superficial contacts? 
There seems to be no sociological basis in human symbolic communi- 
cation for the actual unity to which the Christian fellowship lays 
claim. 

It is significant that John Dewey and Franz Boas have had to posit 
a common human nature as the necessary basis for human communi- 
cation through language. The problem which confronts the church 
in its worship is whether the process of worship through the mediation 
of sacramental symbols presupposes a unity which is not the result 
but the basis of communication. Is there an objective bond of unity, 
a real presence, by virtue of which the symbols serve to enrich fellow- 
ship? Is this the “invisible grace” referred to in the Edinburgh Con- 
ference definition of a sacrament? 

The fundamental conditions of human communion remain the 
same in the church as elsewhere. Any communication through sym- 
bols requires that, as the basis of any possibility of interpreting the 
symbols (e. g. in a catechetical class), some bond of unity be posited 
to make exchange possible. And if the diversity be emotional as well 
as rational, then the bond in question must be something other than 
a set of common rational assumptions. What this bond is has long been 
a problem in theology. The early church spoke of a kotnonia, the 
Western churches of a communio sanctorum and the Russian church 
of sobornost ; but all attributed the Christian fellowship, which these 
terms indicated, to the activity of the Holy Spirit. 

Now, it is an interesting fact that the spiritualist movements, which 
arose at various times in the history of the Christian churches as pro- 
tests against ecclesiastical rigidity, also appealed to the Holy Spirit. 
The Montanists in the second century, the Donatists in the fifth cen- 
tury, the Anabaptists in the sixteenth and the Quakers in the seven- 
teenth centuries: all these groups held that the Holy Spirit is active 
outside the ecclesiastical system in the lives of individuals. Yet even 
where the presence of the Spirit in the individual life is admitted, it 
is held that the Spirit acts to impel men into Christian fellowship. 
This bears some relation to Aristotle’s idea of man as a social animal 
—an idea elaborated in G. H. Mead’s social psychology by an exam- 
ination of the processes by which the individual achieves personality 
through social interaction. What is here attributed to human nature 
per se has in theology been attributed to God operating as the Holy 
Spirit to inspire and to consummate social interaction. This is why an 
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early Christian could boast of the church: “We hold the world 
together.” A contemporary philosopher, A. N. Whitehead, has re- 
turned to a similar idea in speaking of the “principle of concretion” 
whereby creative energies are woven into events which express unity 
of the diverse. 

Startling almost to the point of shocking is the Augustinian declara- 
tion that it is the Holy Spirit which holds the Trinity together ; and 
yet the idea reappears in Bonaventura, Alexander of Hales, Duns 
Scotus, Ruysbroek and others. The significance of such daring spec- 
ulation lies in the identification of the bond of Christian fellowship 
with the ultimate unity of the world order and God himself. Social 
unity here receives metaphysical grounding. 

Perhaps this points to the connection between Edinburgh and 
Oxford. What is dealt with theologically and ecclesiologically at Edin- 
burgh is assumed in the ethical and social pronouncements of Oxford. 
Certainly the assumption that churches can stand in a sense outside 
the political and economic systems in which they live, and thus exer- 
cise a critical function in society, is dependent upon some deeper 
foundation of human community than that found in government or 
race or economic interdependence or common soil. What is this foun- 
dation? Theology has called it the Holy Spirit, and the adjective 
gives it both awesomeness and moral quality. 


IV 


Here we encounter the second major problem of the Church: to 
determine its relation to other social movements and institutions con- 
cerned with the betterment of human life. Every such movement has 
an end in view, a program embodying means for achieving that end, 
and some basis of morale for sustaining its adherents in the long strug- 
gle towards the objectives. How valid are the ends in view? Are the 
means employed likely to destroy the ends by generating bi-products 
of resentment or lust of power or revenge? Does the movement rest 
on solid realities for its hope of success, or are its members sustained 
by unwarranted confidence which lacks support in the world as we 
know it? These questions each social movement has a right to ask of 
others, and the critical scrutiny by churches and “secular” organiza- 
tions may and should be reciprocal. The only claim which the 
churches can make to act as judges of society lies in their access to a 
reality which is deeper and more universal than those on which the 
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other social movements rest. Hence the inescapability of the theolog- 
ical problem of the basis of human community. 

Let us use the relation of church and state as an example. Two rival 
theories of the state now occupy the field: that the state is power, and 
that the state is reason. In concrete terms this dilemma appears in the 
questions: Should the state work for concentration of power, or for 
diffusion of thought? Which is more desirable, prompt action or 
deliberation? Is efficient secrecy a sounder principle of government 
than public knowledge with its accompanying confusion of cross 
currents? Does the strength of a country rest on concerted action or 
on diversified thinking? And behind these questions of political 
philosophy, which trouble the democratic nations so much in these 
days, is the more fundamental question as to what human nature 
really is. Our democracies have arisen with a theoretical framework 
of eighteenth century rationalism: the confidence in natural reason 
dictates the universal ballot and the deliberative assembly. But there 
has been another stream of influence in Western thinking about man, 
which stresses the will rather than the reason. It is this voluntaristic 
tendency which dominates Fascist and Nazi ideologies and leads to the 
conceptions of corporate will expressed through the dictator without 
_ reference to the conservation of democratic rights. The church can 
do little to determine its relation to the state unless this divergence of 
theories of man is recognized. Indeed, this is an old problem in 
Christian theology, which gave rise to the controversy between 
Thomists and Scotists in the later Middle Ages. The practical answer 
is sought, however, in the fellowship which develops a united will in 
common service to God, and here we come back again to the basis of 
the community of the faithful. 

In a word, the churches can render perhaps their best service to 
contemporary society by examining their own common life as a 
harmonization of the claims of individuality and solidarity. In what 
sense are all Christians one body? If the church can answer that ques- 
tion (not merely in theory but in fellowship and social action) it will 
resolve the most perplexing problem of our time: the relation of 
diversity and unity in a dynamic society. 

Our problem appears at the end of this brief survey in the form of 
two questions: Is the Holy Spirit the universal basis of Christian 
unity, the universalis in rebus? How is it related to the movement 
towards unity represented in the doctrinal aims of Edinburgh and the 
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ethical aims of Oxford: is the Holy Spirit something which ensues 
upon the coming together (wniversalis post res, as with the nominal- 
ists) ; or the metaphysical, pre-human basis of all Christians by virtue 
of which they do come together seeking unity ( universalis ante 
rebus) ? The answer is difficult to state in terms of “before” or “attend 
in either temporal or logical sequence ; for the Holy Spirit is regarded 
as a prior condition of fellowship, as a function of fellowship, and as 
a consummating climax of fellowship. In a word, the static categories 
do not cope with it. Thereupon two resolutions are possible: to refer 
the Holy Spirit to a realm untouched by space and time and logical 
thinking; or to interpret the Holy Spirit as working in and through 
time and space and logical thought as a developing power which 
both creates and destroys the doctrinal, ritual and organizational 
forms of the church. In its creative role it appears to be embodied in 
the ecclesia. In its destructive role it destroys the forms that life in 
the spirit may go on. The two combine in the dynamic activity which 
is ever breaking through to new forms of expressing unity. We shall 
not go back to find Christian unity. “Speak to the people of Israel,” 
read the Archbishop of Canterbury in that moving sermon in Saint 
Paul’s between Oxford and Edinburgh, “that they go forward.” 

To go back for a basis of unity is to deny the creative advance of 
the Spirit that will not be bound by historic forms, nor by logical 
formulations. “The Spirit bloweth where it listeth:” it is not impris- 
oned in our forms though it has been found in them. 

This, however, leaves us with another dilemma. If the Holy Spirit 
transcends the rational categories, what are the implications for the 
relation of a church which appeals to a non-rational core of its 
existence, and a state like that of Germany or Italy that also appeals 
to a non-rational basis in blood or soil? This problem lies beyond our 
present scope; but we may indicate the line of its solution by saying 
that the conflict appears rather between formulations of that perva- 
sive spiritual power in terms, on the one hand, of an ecclesiastical dog- 
ma, and on the other hand, of a racial dogma. If the absolutism of ra- 
cial purity is demonic, so is the absolution of ecclesiastical purity. The 
alternative is an acceptance of a voluntaristic relativism which under- 
cuts pride in the church either towards the “non-conformists” in its 
own body or towards the “secular forces” in society. 
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DOES LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY BELONG 
TO THE UNA SANCTA? 


By C. J. BLEEKER 


since the Utrecht Conference, May 1938, has entered a new 

phase. Up to that moment it could be compared with the 
Ogowe, that well-known river in central Africa, of which Albert 
Schweitzer gives a vivid description in his books, a complex system of 
main floods, affluents, lakes and tiny streams, on which only an 
experienced pilot can find his way. At Utrecht the engineers sat down 
to draft a plan for the canalization of this extended river-basin in the 
channel of centralized organization on the doctrinal basis of the 
dogma of “Our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour.” Many people 
welcome this plan as an effective means of increasing the power and 
consistency of the ecumenical movement; others deeply lament the 
decision, because it will loosen or even sever the contacts with groups 
of Christians who hesitate to subscribe to the said formula. Especially 
among Liberal Christians the question is raised whether their co-op- 
eration is still wanted. Or to put the question more pointedly: Does 
Liberal Christianity really belong to the Una Sancta? 

The editor of this review has kindly requested me to write an 
article on the Liberal Christian attitude towards the doctrinal basis 
of the ecumenical movement. I gladly accept this honorable invi- 
tation, because it offers me the opportunity to defend the standpoint 
of Liberal Christianity in these problems before the unprejudiced 
readers of this leading periodical. The editor has asked me to write in 
an irenic spirit. I hope he will not be disappointed in me. My state- 
ment will unavoidably bear the marks of personal insight and of a 
certain religious conviction, but it will also sketch the situation and 
analyze the problems as objectively as possible. This certainly is the 
best contribution to mutual understanding and ecumenical theo- 
logical intercourse. 


if the signs of the times tell the truth, the ecumenical movement 


I 


At the outset let us note the simple fact, that Liberal Christianity 
has always been in sympathy with ecumenical ideals. By its very 
nature, which makes for broad-mindedness and co-operation on prac- 
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tical issues, Liberal Christianity has taken a deep interest in a move- 
ment which stood for unity and mutual understanding. 

As far as Holland is concerned, with which country I am best 
acquainted, it is not too bold to contend that Liberal Christians from 
the beginning were in general ready to support this new movement, 
while an important part of the conservatives stood aside because 
they were afraid of fraternizing with Christians of another confes- 
sional type. Consequently, you will find many representatives of 
Liberal Christianity in the different departments of the ecumenical 
movement. But, within the total movement, they showed their special 
predeliction. Closer examination tells us that Liberal Christians 
played an active part in the work of the World Alliance and of the 
universal conference for “Life and Work,” but that they were scarcely 
represented on the field of the “Faith and Order” section. This can 
easily be explained. Liberal Christianity has ever cherished its fun- 
damental ideals of freedom, tolerance and practical Christianity, and 
has, therefore, disliked dogmatic precision and binding ecclesiastical 
forms. From this angle it looked at the ecumenical movement. And 
surely one could get the impression, especially after the famous 
congress at Stockholm in 1925, that the ecumenical movement would 
take as its banner the well-known word of Sdderblom, that service 
unites, while doctrine leads to disharmony. 

All movements have their own development, the ecumenical move- 
ment included. By the sheer logic of the spirit the discussions 
on ethical and social questions resulted in an inquiry into their theo- 
logical presuppositions. Christian ethics cannot be built up without a 
theological foundation. Meanwhile on all fields of life the tendency is 
shifted from the ethical to the metaphysical side. People are again 
craving for absolute truth. Several religious world-conceptions are 
facing each other in grim earnest and open hostility. Among Chris- 
tians the church, especially its message and function, are esteemed 
much higher than before. In the uncertainty of our age and in the 
stress of our time the different churches cling to their historic dogmat- 
ic characteristics and become proud of their confessional peculiarities. 
Under these circumstances it goes without saying that the “Faith and 
Order” section gains in influence and authority. 

Its work seems to be the core of the ecumenical movement, in so far 
as this movement not only strives for cooperation and practical 
Christianity but above all for the realization of the Una Sancta. This 
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is truly the background of the plan, to create a World Council of 
Churches on the said basis, which was the standing invitation to the 
conferences of the “Faith and Order” sections and has now become 
binding for the whole ecumenical movement. One can fully appre- 
ciate this plan as an endeavor to improve the organization of the 
ecumenical movement without being able to approve of its doctrinal 
basis, because this is the outcome of a change of front which, though 
very understandable, is not in accord with the ecumenical idea itself. 

Liberal Christianity has taken this standpoint. During several 
years the leading personalities in the International Association for 
Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom (I. A. R. F.) have studied 
the development and activities of the ecumenical movement. One of 
its members, the Czecho-Slovak Church, which from the beginning 
had taken part in the work of “Faith and Order,” some years ago 
made no secret of its theological divergence from the general doctrinal 
trend of thinking. 

In a very able statement it gave an explanation of its conception of 
the holy Trinity and of its Christological position, which are essen- 
tially liberal, though based on the Gospel and historic dogma. As 
soon as the findings of the congresses of Oxford and Edinburgh be- 
came known, Liberal Christianity felt uneasy, because it had a strong 
feeling that these plans would end in excluding its adherents from 
the ecumenical movement. 

Therefore, it gave a warning and made a protest in a friendly way. 
The Czecho-Slovak Church passed a resolution which points to “the 
serious danger which would confront the ecumenical movement as 
the consequence of the narrowing of the theological basis by re- 
emphasizing the significance of ancient doctrinal symbols.” ‘The Coun- 
cil of the Modern Churchmen’s Union expressed the hope “that there 
will be no narrowing of the doctrinal basis on which the work of 
clarifying and promoting the application of Christian principles to 
the complex problems of the modern world has hitherto been carried 
on.” The Secretariat of the I. A. R. F. addressed the constituent 
Committee of “Life and Work” and “Faith and Order” in an ex- 
tensive letter, in which it raised the question of the place allotted to 
Liberal Christianity in the projected new organisation. The author of 
this article was meanwhile charged by the I. A. R. F. to write a 
pamphlet on this question. In it he endeavored to show that Liberal 
Christianity and the ecumenical movement possess so much affinity 
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that their cooperation is highly desirable. Finally, the international 
theological conference of the I. A. R. F. at Bentveld, 1938, passed a 
resolution which, though expressing sympathy for the administrative 
side of the plan to found a World Council of Churches, “regrets that 
the basis and condition of membership put forward are of such a 
character that they must of necessity fail to include all who profess 
and call themselves Christians and who are working for the Kingdom 
of God in the name of Christ.” 


II 


As an answer to these questions, resolutions and protests, the Sec- 
retariat of the I. A. R. F. received a letter from the provisional Com- 
mittee of the World Council of Churches. Its tone is very friendly, its 
argumentation shows a serious consideration of our difficulties, but 
its final statement leaves us still in the dark. It points out that the 
debated basis was “adopted unanimously at Utrecht,” because the 
delegates there assembled wanted, as the foundation of the Council, 
“fa declaration of faith in the illumination and power of which it 
might undertake the tasks committed to it.” As this ““Council is to be 
a Council of Churches, that is to say, of bodies which by their very 
nature confess their allegiance to and communion with their Lord,” 
it was natural to adopt the basis already familiar in “Faith and 
Order.” This “basis is an affirmation of the Christian faith of the 
participating churches and not a creedal test to judge churches or 
persons. It is an affirmation of the Incarnation and the Atonement, 
and without concerning itself with the manner in which the churches 
interpret these truths, the Council desires to be a fellowship of those 
churches which accept them. It will, therefore, be the responsibility 
of each particular church to decide whether it can rightly collaborate 
on this basis.” 

Further, this letter declares that “liberty is left for the services on 
commissions of the Council of persons qualified for such service who 
are approved by the central committee” and it closes with the hope 
that “they will do so, and that they may draw in others of like mind 
with themselves.” 

These quotations make it clear that the door is not finally shut 
against Liberal Christianity. Under certain conditions there is a 
possibility of cooperation. But it still remains doubtful whether Lib- 
eral Christians, not in regard to their Christian service, but especially 
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in respect to their theology, are deemed worthy members of the 
Una Sancta. We still deplore the adoption of the said basis and that 
for the following reasons : 


III 


It is only fair to start our criticism by the acknowledgment of the 
administrative value of the plan to found a World Council of 
Churches. Nobody will be against this purpose: on the contrary, 
everyone will understand the necessity to centralize the work and will 
rejoice in the fact, that in future the scattered forces of the ecumenical 
movement will be concentrated on a few essential issues in a unified 
strong effort. It is also reasonable to choose a definite platform, from 
which the action has to start. The evident condition for such a basis 
is that it should be inclusive and not exclusive, because it has to serve 
the ecumenical movement, and the idea of ecumenicity includes by 
its very history and logic the ideal of inclusiveness. Sad to relate, the 
debated basis does not answer to this requirement. The letter of the 
provisional Committee of the World Council of Churches remarks 
that it was natural to adopt the basis already familiar in “Faith and 
Order.” 

We do not lack in appreciation of the wisdom of that diplomacy 
which chose in this case the least encumbering formula available, 
but it is hard to see why it should be natural to adopt as the basis 
for the whole ecumenical movement a formula which by a certain 
tradition has become dear to the members of a section of this move- 
ment. People tell us that this declaration of faith is meant to say 
clearly what the ecumenical movement stands for. Again, we sym- 
pathize with this wish that the Christian Church should formulate 
her message and courageously defend her truth in the midst of con- 
flicting world conceptions and religious uncertainty. We only doubt 
whether the confession, “Jesus Christ our Lord as God and Saviour,” 
brings a message which can attract and stimulate men to-day. Can 
this formula really serve as a war cry which incites the hesitating, 
convinces the unfaithful, and unites the believing in one broad battle 
array? A united front against the secular forces of our age is required ! 
The old Christian idea of the “militia Christi,” of the warfare of 
faith under the leadership of Christ is reviving again! Why, then, not 
require simply allegiance to Jesus Christ as the supreme Lord? There 
are many leaders to-day who claim people’s loyalty. Over against 
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their commandments it would become clear that the Christian has 
only one Lord and Leader. Notwithstanding all controversies in the 
matter of Christology, all Christians would accept such a formula, 
which moreover needs no further explanation. 

For this is another weakness of the way in which the proposed 
basis is inserted in the plan for the constitution of a World Council 
of Churches, that there does not exist an official explanation of what 
this term means and that the officials even refuse to give an interpre- 
tation. 

In the letter of the provisional Committee it is stated to be no 
“creedal test to judge churches and persons.” Yet this Committee 
gives a creedal interpretation of this formula by linking it up with the 
Incarnation and the Atonement. On the other hand, it is declared 
that the Council will not concern itself with “the manner in which 
the churches interpret these truths.” 

So finally it is left to “the responsibility of each church to decide 
whether it can rightly collaborate on this basis.” It would be unjust 
not to acknowledge the difficulties of the situation. The Committee 
makes a laudable attempt to combine ecumenical liberality with 
dogmatic precision. But it fails by creating vagueness where clarity is 
wanted. It certainly sounds well, that the basis is not handled as 
creedal test and that freedom of interpretation is guaranteed. 

There is only one evil: it looks like an invitation to a festival, where 
theoretically everyone can come, though practically only those who 
wear a certain suit of clothes are wanted. Do Liberal Christians wear 
that suit of clothes? There are people who give a definite answer. 
Professor H. Sasse in a survey of the history of “Faith and Order” 
strongly condemns the endeavor once made by the Federal Council 
of Churches of America to facilitate the inclusion of the Unitarian 
mind by changing the formula into “Jesus Christ, the divine Lord and 
Saviour” and he adds: “What is missionary work, if it ceases to pro- 
claim the ‘one Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, 
begotten of His Father before all worlds, God of God, Light of Light, 
very God of very God, begotten not made, being of one substance 
with the Father, by whom all things are made: who for us men and 
for our salvation came down from heaven and was incarnate by the 
Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary and was made man?’” (Some Pro- 
legomena to the 1937 World Conference, Pamphlet 76, p. 10, 11.) 
Here you have in plain words the effort to tie down missions and, also 
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the ecumenical movement—as from the whole passage ensues—to 
the literal acceptance of the words of the old Christian confessions. 
And thus Liberal Christians are compelled, even where freedom of 
interpretation is guaranteed, by reasons of conscience and honesty, to 
stand outside. 

It has already been pointed out that the provisional Committee 
links the said basis up with the Incarceration and the Atonement. It 
is very useful to pay attention to this position. Let us for a moment 
accept—what may be questionable—that these dogmas can rightly 
be built upon the said basis, which some call more heterodox than 
orthodox because it has an Apollinarian appearance; then it be- 
comes clear that the real intention of this declaration of faith is to 
maintain the continuity with the old Christian dogma. This throws 
a new light on the question. The said formula must be put against 
the background of the dogmatic studies of “Faith and Order” and of 
the report of the Conference at Edinburgh. And then the general 
impression from this report is that there is a tendency to repeat the 
old venerable confessional words without giving them new life, with 
the result that they stifle the spiritual atmosphere. 

Liberal Christianity by an inborn instinct is afraid of this tendency. 
Not only for reasons of self-preservation, but, above all, because it is 
convinced that this is the wrong way to solve the question of the 
value of the old dogma for the present generation. For, our argument 
comes down to this: The said basis, rightly understood, points to the 
Christian dogma ; therefore the question whether Liberal Christianity 
belongs to the Una Sancta is the question whether this dogma is 
essential to the Una Sancta and in what form, and further, what is 
the attitude of Liberal Christianity to this dogma. 


IV 


Up to this point we have spoken of Liberal Christianity as a well- 
known and concise entity. It is not too early to give a description of 
this movement. There is no room here for a full description, only for 
a sketch in rough lines. People who have read the Handbook of the 
I. A. R. F. know that Liberal Christianity at present as a movement 
represents many types: some radical, others conservative ; minorities 
in established churches, groups of the modern community-type ; liber- 
als of Reformed and Roman Catholic tradition, and modernists with a 
long history behind them or children of the past century. They all 
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obey to the same law: they confess modernism as the divine necessity 
to recast the old truths of the Gospel and the dogma into new forms. 
They have their roots in the New Testament in so far as Christianity 
from the beginning was loyal to the inspiration of the Spirit. There- 
fore, Liberal Christianity has a liking for the universalistic conception 
of the Christian revelation. During centuries Liberal Christians— 
perhaps not thus named, since their present denotation dates from 
the nineteenth century—have ventured on the quest for true Chris- 
tianity not of the letter, but of the spirit and the heart. They stood 
for a new Reformation. 

Here we come upon the very problem. It is the problem to which 
also “Faith and Order” has devoted its energies: how to restate the 
traditional truths of Christianity! Is it not true that the ecumenical 
movement not only stands for unity but also desires to rediscover the 
true Gospel! It may be true that the Church Universal cannot do 
without the Christian dogma, but it needs the essence of the old 
dogma in a new garment. There are two solutions of this problem: a 
radical and a conservative. You can either destroy the old dogma and 
try to rebuild it in a new style out of the old material or you can pre- 
serve the old formulas, giving a changed meaning to them and dis- 
tinguishing between what is essential and what is transient. 

In the first case the accent lies on the veracity and on truths rele- 
vant to the Christian life to-day ; in the second case your secret motive 
is the wish to keep up the continuity with a sacred tradition. Neither 
of these two solutions is a final one. They are complementary to each 
other. In reality the problem belongs to that order in which the truth 
is only attained by combining conflicting motives in the harmony of 
faith which, in spite of the unavoidable problems of the religious life, 
induces people to believe in unity and to hope for it, without being 
able to realize it. 

Let us take an instance. In an appended note to the Christological 
considerations in Doctrine in the Church of England (p. 80), the 
formula of the Incarnation reached by the Council of Chalcedon 
is cited with the remark that the main upshot of that formula is 
paraphrased in the proceeding chapter and should thus be accepted, 
whereas “the church is in no way bound to the metaphysic or the 
psychology which lie behind the term employed by the Council.” 
Where lies the boundary-line between this main upshot which is still 
of value and an old metaphysic and psychology which can be disre- 
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garded? How can a modern man who has not been trained in the- 
ology distinguish between the one and the other? Why not regard 
this classical formula as a historical statement and try to formulate 
our belief in Christ anew. 

Liberal Christianity has taken this last line. To me it seems essential 
to distinguish between a liberal and a modernistic tendency in Liberal 
Christianity. In the form of religious Liberalism it formerly defended 
freedom of conscience ; no fettering creeds and obnoxious ceremonies ! 
This may sound rather negative and in practice often has been too 
radical—in principle it was born from a passionate longing for the 
living waters of the Truth. The other side is modernism: it has already 
been mentioned that its aim is to restate the old truth of Christianity 
in new forms. For the future this is the more promising side of Liberal 
Christianity. Anybody who pays attention to this side, will perceive 
that Liberal Christianity is more positive than most people are in- 
clined to believe. The author of this article has recently studied the 
declarations of faiths of International Liberal Christianity and has 
come to the conclusion that, paradoxical as it may sound, Liberal 
Christians have probably contributed more to the restating and 
reviving of the old Christian truths than the conservatives. One in- 
stance will suffice. 

Liberal Christians will in general not be ready to accept the tra- 
ditional doctrine of the Incarnation. Perhaps this doctrine could by 
various interpretations be made acceptable, but to our mind the con- 
tention, often heard, that it only means a kind of objective point of 
reference, a verification of an act of God, is modern reduction of the 
original massive meaning. Thus: no Incarnation. Nevertheless, Lib- 
eral Christianity can have a Christology, engendered by real venera- 
tion for our Lord and a vivid understanding of his person and mission. 

Thus a group of Dutch Liberal theologians declare: “We believe 
in Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ is for us: the figure in which we see the 
glory of the Father ; the light of the world, in which we receive God’s 
truth; the holy power, which leads man upon the way of God’s will. 
God reveals to us the depths of His judgment and the richness of His 
love nowhere so clearly as in the Gospel of him, whose life and preach- 
ing, whose cross and victory are saving power for man and society.” 

Liberal Christianity has liberal and even radical features, but its 
strength lies in the modernism, described above. The ecumenical 
movement after Edinburgh and Utrecht is in danger of becoming 
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conservative. In practice it becomes one-sided and denies the ecu- 
menical ideal. It neglects the other side of the truth which by God 
is given to Liberal Christianity. It misses the correcting influence of 
the Liberal Christian solution of the problems which it tries to clarify. 


V 


To come to a conclusion. Does Liberal Christianity belong to the 
Una Sancta? Under the present conditions it is uncertain how far 
Liberal Christianity can officially be represented on the World Coun- 
cil, though its delegates might serve on Commissions. Now the ques- 
tion is in how far this World Council represents the Una Sancta. 
Nobody will contend that they coincide. Perhaps one could say that 
the World Council paves the way to a very distant ideal. According 
to this ideal the Una Sancta should embrace “all who profess and call 
themselves Christians,” to take a well-known phrase. In the call to 
prayer of the International Missionary Council we read concerning 
the Church Universal: “Let us remember: That, wherever in the 
world—in the thickly populated cities of both hemispheres, or among 
the teeming millions of the countless villages of the earth, in the 
forest areas of the dark continents, or on the islands of the sea—a 
Christian heart bows down in lonely worship, there is the Church.” 
When this is true, there is not the slightest doubt that Liberal Chris- 
tianity belongs to the Una Sancta. 

Not only on account of the precarious position of Liberal Chris- 
tianity in the ecumenical movement, the present form of the plan to 
constitute a World Council of Churches is to be deplored, but also 
because it gives the impression that the fusion of “Life and Work” 
with “Faith and Order” is premature. The theological presuppositions 
of the discussions of the Stockholm-movement are not the same as the 
ecclesiastical statements of the Lausanne-section. It is an illusion to 
identify them. The ecumenical movement could sufficiently be helped 
by a simple, improved and centralized administrative machinery. It 
would have been wiser to follow Isaiah’s word, which says: “He that 
believeth shall not make haste.” For, spiritual and especially theo- 
logical agreement is a work which cannot be hastened. Faith and 
hope, and above all much charity are required, if it is to be reached. 
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ANGLICANISM, ORDERS AND 
INTERCOMMUNION 


By LEONARD HODGSON 


HIS is a frankly Anglican paper. It is written by an Anglican, 

and its arguments are mainly directed towards Anglicans. 

Why, then, do I present it to this wider audience? For three 
reasons. The Faith and Order Movement, of which I have the honor 
to be secretary, exists for the purpose of assisting the members of 
different Christian bodies to understand one another more fully ; and 
how better can we explain ourselves to others than by revealing how 
we argue among ourselves? Secondly, understanding gained in this 
way may help to secure the foundations of our work for Christian 
unity by preventing others from building on hopes of Anglican 
accommodation which appear to us, who know our church from 
within, as incapable of fulfillment. And, thirdly, it will submit for the 
judgment of others suggestions of the demands which an Anglican 
holds could reasonably be made upon his church and reasonably 
responded to by it. 


I 


It is well known to all the world that the Anglican Church is a 
church which finds great difficulty in the way of practicing inter- 
communion with more than a very limited number of other Christian 
bodies. In his sermon at the opening of the 1937 World Conference on 
Faith and Order at Edinburgh, the Archbishop of York said: 


I speak as a member of one of those churches which still maintain barriers 
against completeness of union at the Table of the Lord. I believe from my heart 
that we of that tradition are trustees for an element of truth concerning the na- 
ture of the Church which requires that exclusiveness as a consequence, until this 
element of truth be incorporated with others into a fuller and worthier concep- 
tion of the Church than any of us hold today. But I know that our division at 
this point is the greatest of all scandals in the face of the world; I know that we 
can only consent to it or maintain it without the guilt of unfaithfulness to the 
unity of the Gospel and of God Himself, if it is a source to us of spiritual pain, 
and if we are striving to the utmost to remove the occasions which now bind us, 
as we think, to that perpetuation of disunion. 


I have no doubt in my own mind that this Anglican exclusiveness 
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is due to concern in the matter of orders. The Anglican Church is 
not indifferent to questions of faith, but when the representatives of 
various churches assembled at the Lausanne Conference in 1927 
agreed upon the following statement : 

Notwithstanding the differences in doctrine among us, we are united in a com- 
mon Christian Faith which is proclaimed in the Holy Scriptures and is witnessed 
to and safeguarded in the Ecumenical Creed, commonly called the Nicene, and in 
the Apostles’ Creed, which Faith is continuously confirmed in the spiritual ex- 
perience of the Church of Christ (From the Report of Section VI), 
this gave what most Anglicans would regard as sufficient agreement 
in faith to justify intercommunion were there no other obstacles in 
the way. Elsewhere in Christendom there may be bodies which hold 
that the acceptance of doctrines defined at a later date than A. D. 381, 
such, for example, as the doctrine of trans- or consubstantiation, of 
justification by faith, or of the immaculate conception, is necessary 
for this purpose, but only a non-representative minority of Anglicans 
would make any such demand. The situation with which we are 
confronted is one in which there exist many Christian bodies with 
which the Anglican Church might be in communion so far as ques- 
tions of faith are concerned, were it not that the question of orders 
stands in the way. And the particular question which causes the 
trouble is that of the apostolic succession. 

It is well known that this phrase “apostolic succession” is patient of 
many different meanings. (See the Report of the Edinburgh Con- 
ference, Ch. V (vii) A.) The form in which it causes the difficulty 
is that in which it holds that the minister of the Holy Communion 
must be one who has been ordained to his office by a bishop who has 
his place in a succession of episcopal ordinations (or consecrations) 
going back to apostolic times. It is believed by the Anglican Church 
that it has a ministry authorized to minister the sacrament by ordi- 
nation in this succession. For its own ministers such authorization is 
required by its formularies, and though there may be (and are) 
Anglicans who set little store by this requirement and have scant 
respect for the theology involved in it, I have little doubt myself that 
the Anglican Church as a whole regards itself as committed to this 
requirement and is not prepared to forsake it or minimize its im- 
portance. 

It is here that I feel it necessary to avoid raising false hopes by con- 
cealing this fact. It is the fashion in some quarters to disregard this 
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fidelity to the doctrine of apostolic succession as though it were the 
peculiar hobby of a small group described as “extreme Anglo- 
Catholics,” whose views can be safely ignored in making plans for 
the reunion of Christendom. Such an attitude I believe to be pro- 
foundly mistaken. Respect for the doctrine of apostolic succession is 
far more widely diffused among us and deeply ingrained in us than 
that. It characterizes our history, as shown in the lives of such men 
as Timothy Cutler and Samuel Seabury. I know members of the 
Church of Ireland who set great store by the fact that when the 
Vatican decided against the validity of the orders of the Church of 
England care was taken to say nothing about those of the Church of 
Ireland, knowing that that Church could claim an independent 
succession unaffected by the accidents which were alleged to invali- 
date the English claim. The Lambeth Conference may have no legis- 
lative authority, or power to bind the church, but its pronouncements 
are undoubtedly evidence of what is commonly believed and held 
among us, and both in 1920 and 1990 its resolutions on intercom- 
munion are clearly based upon this doctrine which, moreover, is 
included in the so-called Chicago-Lambeth Quadrilateral. The actual 
steps taken by the Church of England in recent years towards the 
restoration of intercommunion with other bodies have all kept in view 
the satisfaction of what this doctrine requires; witness the agree- 
ments made with the Eastern Orthodox Church, the Old Catholics 
and the Church of Sweden, and the conditions required in the pro- 
visional agreements with the churches of Finland, Latvia and Es- 
thonia. 

Among workers for unity there seems to exist in some quarters an 
optimism which is based upon the assumption that the Anglican 
Church can easily be persuaded to abandon the doctrine of orders 
which I have just shown to be implied in the utterances of its 
responsible leaders and the policy embodied in its official acts. When 
we try to discover the grounds for this assumption we find ourselves 
face to face with a problem the seriousness of which often seems to me 
to be insufficiently grasped. It is the fundamental problem of the 
difference between the Protestant and Catholic conceptions not only 
of the church, but of the nature of Christianity itself. This difference 
finds expression both in the fields of history and of theology proper. 
It is commonly held among Protestants that recent researches into 
the history of Christian origins have invalidated whatever historical 
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basis may hitherto have been claimed for the doctrine of apostolic 
succession. It is also commonly held that theologically the doctrine 
implies a magical conception of the operation of divine grace which 
is inconsistent with the principles of true Christianity. From this it is 
concluded that, since no one in his senses, when once his eyes are 
opened, will wish to maintain a doctrine which is historically un- 
justified and theologically superstitious, it cannot be long before it is 
abandoned by all except that small group of Anglo-Catholic Angli- 
cans whose eyes are blinded by prejudice. The majority of Anglicans 
must already be coming to regard it is a damnosa haereditas, an 
encumbrance in their efforts for unity from which they have not yet 
managed to free themselves and for which they have to apologize. 

My own experience of Anglicanism from within convinces me that 
any such estimate of the temper of my fellow-churchmen as a whole 
is completely mistaken. They do not believe that the holding of this 
doctrine requires any apology, whether it be considered historically or 
theologically. The late Canon Streeter or Dr. Newton Flew may 
have advanced arguments against its historical foundation convincing 
to themselves; but there are other scholars of equal weight who read 
the evidence differently, and among Anglicans the arguments of 
these other scholars are more widely accepted. Theologically it is 
denied that the doctrine, rightly understood, is either magical or 
superstitious—and “rightly understood” does not mean understood in 
such a manner as to dissolve away the belief that God wills to give his 
grace through the appointed means of rightly ordained ministers. 

I must emphasize this last point because of its importance for the 
whole reunion movement. From many of the writings of continental 
Protestants which I have read I have gained the impression that in 
their eyes fidelity to the principles of the Reformation (which are 
held to be the principles of true Christianity) requires the rejection of 
the whole Catholic conception of Christianity, lock, stock, and barrel. 
Now the Oxford Movement meant for the Anglican Church the 
recovery of its Catholic heritage, and a growing conviction, verified 
in the experience of the last hundred years, that this antithesis is 
falsely drawn. I say “in experience” because it is clear that the intel- 
lectual problems involved have by no means yet been solved. We 
have proved that it is possible to live and worship together as sons 
both of the Reformation and of the historic Catholic church. But 
this is regarded by many of our continental fellow-Christians as 
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merely another instance of English indifference to logic, and we must 
confess that we have not yet solved the intellectual problems pro- 
vided by the coexistence of Protestantism and Catholicism in one 
church. If we had, we should be able to show our continental brethren 
how the breach could be healed to their satisfaction as well to ours. 
As it is, they suspect that we are only able to maintain our own facade 
of unity either through sheer intellectual laziness or because neither 
our Protestantism nor our Catholicism is the genuine article. 

But we are realists. When we contemplate Christendom we find it 
impossible to believe that either Catholicism or Protestantism taken 
alone expresses the full truth of Christianity. We find it impossible 
to believe that the unity of Christendom will be achieved through 
either, so to speak, “swallowing” the other. We therefore conclude 
that the alternative to the reconciliation of the two in one church is 
an arrangement in which, when Christians are sorted out of their 
present muddle and have crystallized around one or other of these 
two poles, the two camps will continue until the day of judgment 
separated by a gulf which only men as individuals can cross, crossing 
it as converts or perverts according to the point of view. This seems to 
us an unsatisfactory picture to contemplate as the goal of the reunion 
movement, and so we cherish the hope that our apparently illogical 
makeshift of a church may turn out to provide more valuable food 
for thought than appears on the surface. 

But if this be our hope, then it is clear that we shall not be likely to 
respond to any appeals to take steps toward unity which involve aban- 
doning either our Protestant or our Catholic pretensions. We do not 
regard the Oxford Movement as a regrettable relapse into a dis- 
credited Catholicism. We regard it as the recovery of a Catholic 
heritage which is of value to ourselves at present, and which we hold 
in trust to share with the rest of Christendom if and when our fellow 
Christians come to perceive its value and to desire it for themselves. 
In this connection I may here repeat some words I wrote ten years 
ago, which still seem to me to express a typically Anglican outlook. 


For the Anglican, unity means unity vertically down the ages as well as hori- 
zontally across the face of the earth, unity with that little company in the Upper 
Room at Jerusalem as well as with fellow-Christians now alive in America, India 
and Japan. When an Anglican sets out to baptize a convert, he sets out to bap- 
tize him into that fellowship ; when the Anglican priest stands before the altar to 
celebrate the Holy Communion, or a lay-reader holds a mission service for half 
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a dozen souls in some isolated region of Montana or Wyoming, that which is 
being done is an official act of the whole society functioning in that place. The 
members of a little gathering of twentieth-century Christians in an out-of-the- 
way corner of the world are to be assured that they are worshiping in communion 
with Peter and Andrew, James and John, the rest of that company, and the whole 
company of “just men made perfect” from that day to this. 

This being his aim, the Anglican asks how that unity can be secured. He 
notices that in any earthly society unity and continuity from generation to gen- 
eration seem to depend on two factors interwoven like two strands of a single 
rope: the outward continuity of organization and the inward continuity of spirit, 
faith and practice. He notices, for example, that if a body of trustees are chal- 
lenged as to their right to continue administering some endowment, they have to 
make good their position by showing both that they have been appointed consti- 
tutionally in accordance with the accepted custom of the trust, and that in their 
administration they are carrying out the intentions of the founder as he would 
like them to be carried out were he alive at the time. He concludes that he can- 
not rightly exercise less care in matters spiritual than is required in matters tem- 
poral, that he cannot offer to baptize into the fellowship of the Apostles if he is 
careless about either strand of the rope which links the Church of today to the 
Church of the Upper Room. (From Essays in Christian Philosophy, p. 144.) 


The action taken by the Church of England in its negotiations with 
the churches of Finland, Latvia and Esthonia illustrates this attitude, 
and shows, moreover, that on the side of outward organization the 
apostolic succession is regarded as one of those valuable elements in 
the Catholic tradition which we treasure for ourselves and wish to 
share with others. It therefore seems clear that the Anglican Church 
is not at all likely to respond favourably to any suggestions which 
would require it to treat its apostolic succession as a thing of little 
value. Any hopes of a united Christendom which is to include Angli- 
canism must include the hope that the rest of Christendom will wel- 
come the opportunity of sharing in this treasure which has been given 
to the Anglican Church to be its contribution to the riches of the whole 
united body. 


But see what this means. Our hope must include the hope that a 
way will have been found to reconcile this belief that the apostolic 
succession is a treasure with the belief that to regard it as such is 
apostasy from true Christianity! To refuse to face this fact is to be- 
have like the proverbial ostrich, and my first purpose in writing this 
paper is to lay bare the unpalatable truth. The reunion movement as 
a whole, in its world-wide aspect, will not have faced realities until 
it has opened its eyes to contemplate steadily the problem of reconcil- 
ing the sons of the Reformation with the heirs of Trent. And it is no 
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good treating the problem of the Anglican position about Orders as 
anything less than a subdivision of this problem, or thinking that it 
can be disposed of by itself without raising these wider and deeper is- 
sues. 

If this be so, it is idle to look for any speedy solution of the prob- 
lem. The issues involved are so deep and far-reaching that to solve 
their difficulties will require a resolute and determined intellectual 
effort. At present it has hardly been begun, and we cannot expect to 
bring it to a successful conclusion unless we are prepared to persevere 
in it for no short period of time. 

Are we then led to the pessimistic conclusion that for this indefi- 
nitely lengthy period the Anglican Church must continue to acquiesce 
in “the greatest of all scandals in the face of the world” by maintain- 
ing the present barriers against union at the Table of the Lord? This 
is the question which has now to be faced. 


II 


For anyone who has had borne in upon him the reality of the pres- 
ent situation—not merely the scandal in the face of the world, but 
also the inner wounding of the Body of Christ—it is impossible to rest 
content with things as they are. But when an Anglican advocates the 
raising of the existing barriers to intercommunion, he is inevitably met 
by the argument that he is allowing his heart to run away with his 
head. The maintenance of the barriers, it is urged, is demanded by 
theological principle, and to think that unity in accordance with the 
will of God can be built upon neglect of or indifference to theological 
principle is sentimentality at its worst. Theological principle forbids 
us to equate episcopal and non-episcopal ministries ; theological prin- 
ciple requires us to observe “the general rule of the Anglican Churches 
that members of the Anglican Churches should receive the Holy Com- 
munion only from ministers of their own Church”; at Lambeth in 
1930 the Anglican bishops came dangerously near to compromising 
with theological principle, as indeed they recognized when they ap- 
pended to their recommendations the words “we would point out that 
the very special circumstances and the very strict regulations specified 
in this Regulation of themselves show that we are not departing from 
the rule of our Church that the minister of the Holy Communion 
should be a priest episcopally ordained.’’* 


*Report of the Lambeth Conference, 1930, Resolution 42. Cf. Resolution 12(B) of 
1920. 
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It is clear, then, that if any proposal for a relaxation of the present 
restrictions is to have any chance of acceptance it must satisfy two 
conditions: (i) it must be based on grounds of theological principle, 
and (ii) it must not prejudge the central issue between the Protestant 
and the Catholic conceptions of the church. ae. 

Let us first try to state more precisely what the present situation Is. 
The Lambeth Conference may have no binding authority, but in 
actual practice few Anglican bishops or clergy feel justified in disre- 
garding its resolutions. Those resolutions, while referring to the “rule” 
that the minister of the Holy Communion should be a priest episco- 
pally ordained, allow a diocesan bishop to authorize the admission 
of baptized communicants of other Christian bodies to communion at 
an Anglican service in certain circumstances, and it is the custom to 
include in these circumstances conferences of Christians gathered to- 
gether from various denominations for the purpose of setting forward 
the cause of unity. But permission to Anglicans to communicate at 
non-episcopal services is restricted to “special areas where the min- 
istrations of an Anglican Church are not available for long periods 
of time or without travelling great distances.” The result is that at 
conferences for the promotion of unity Anglican clergy feel themselves 
able with a clear conscience to invite to an Anglican service baptized 
communicant members of other bodies who may be present, but can- 
not approve of the Anglicans present communicating at a non-episco- 
pal service. Thus it often happens that when such a gathering is held 
on the continent of Europe, the only way in which those present can 
communicate together is if the celebrant is a visiting Anglican priest 
and not a minister of the church of the country whose hospitality they 
are enjoying. It is this barrier to “reciprocity” which pains the heart 
and makes it ask the head whether theological principle does indeed 
demand its retention. 

Now however firmly an Anglican may believe it to be the will of 
God for the church that the sacrament of Holy Communion should 
only be celebrated by priests episcopally ordained, and however strong 
may be his conviction that in the apostolic succession the Anglican 
Church has entrusted to it a treasure to be faithfully guarded for the 
ultimate benefit of all Christendom, he cannot regard this inestimable 
blessing as a thing to boast about or as having been conferred upon 
his church in recognition of its superior merit. His Christianity and 
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his common sense combine to make this impossible. His Christianity 
teaches him that boasting is excluded, and forbids either individual 
or church to claim that the gracious gifts of God are given in reward 
for human merit. What common sense has to say about the matter 
demands a paragraph to itself. 

On an objective and impartial reading of the history of the six- 
teenth and succeeding centuries it is surely impossible to maintain 
that either those churches which have maintained or those which have 
lost the apostolic succession have done so with a full conscious realiza- 
tion of all that was involved, or with full control over the course of 
their own history. There are some churches, such as the Church of 
Finland, which have lost it through sheer accident. There are other 
churches, notably among the Lutherans, in which it was not lost 
through any desire or deliberate intention to repudiate it, but because 
when they were forced to choose between the retention of the episco- 
pate and fidelity to what they believed to be true doctrine, they chose 
the giving up of the former as the lesser evil. What in this respect was 
true of certain Lutheran churches in the sixteenth century was equally 
true of Methodism in the eighteenth. And even in the case of churches 
of the Reformed tradition, and of Independency, it is impossible to 
maintain that what they repudiated was the episcopal apostolic suc- 
cession as such. The form in which they were acquainted with it was 
one which in their eyes had become the source of so much corruption 
that it seemed necessary to make a new beginning, and the effort to 
restore the primitive purity of the church led in the one case to the 
establishment of a succession through the presbyterate and in the 
other through the calling by the congregation. When one reflects upon 
the history of the sixteenth century, and all the tangled skein of 
motives, political, ecclesiastical, doctrinal, moral and religious through 
which the Western church became divided, it is impossible to appor- 
tion praise or blame to this or that body for having retained or let slip 
this or that element in the common heritage of the past. We may be 
thankful that out of the storm and stress of that age our Anglican 
ancestors emerged with their episcopal succession unimpaired. But if 
England had “gone” presbyterian like Scotland, how many of us who 
as born Anglicans are staunch episcopalians would not have been 
equally staunch presbyterians? We may with grateful hearts acknowl- 
edge that we are episcopalian by the grace of God, but if we are honest 
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we must acknowledge also that we are episcopalian by the accident 
of history ; and this must surely affect our attitude towards those whose 
zeal for righteousness and honest desire to find and do God's will led 
them in those difficult days along other paths. 

There can be no theological principle more fundamental than the 
character of God as made known to us in the Biblical revelation. This 
revelation is given in its fullness in Christ, the incarnate Word. When 
we look back over the Old Testament with the revelation in Christ 
as our guide to its interpretation, we see that the whole Bible bids 
us think of God as demanding of man the honest pursuit of what he 
believes to be right.* We are not to think of him as one who would 
punish us for accidentally spilling the salt, or sitting down thirteen at 
a table, or going to sea on a Friday. But if this be so, we cannot think 
of God as penalizing either men or churches for failing to secure such 
a thing as the apostolic succession, if what they were doing was hon- 
estly seeking to find and do his will as it appeared to them in the cir- 
cumstances of their time. 

This is what we should be doing if we were to refuse to regard the 
sacraments of non-episcopal bodies as in every way equal to our own 
on the ground that they are not celebrated by ministers episcopally 
ordained. For every sacrament is what God makes it, and to regard 
any sacrament as deficient is to believe that God withholds from it 
the fullness of the gift which it is intended to convey. When we think 
of those churches with which we Anglicans are sufficiently one in faith 
to invite their members to communicate at our altars, and to believe 
that we might be united were it not for our differences on the subject 
of order, we may not allow ourselves to have any doubts about the 
blessings, sacramental and otherwise, which God gives them equally 
with ourselves. As we thank God for our own history which has pre- 
served for us the apostolic succession which we long to share with 
them, we realize that to think or speak depreciatively about their sac- 
raments is a blasphemous contradiction of the most fundamental 
theological principle known to us. 

We would seem, then, to be in a dilemma, drawn in one direction 
by the theological principle which requires us to regard episcopal 
ordination as willed by God for the ministers of his sacraments, and 
in another by the theological principle which requires us to recognize 


*I have argued this more fully in my book The Grace of God in Faith and Philosophy 
(Longmans, 1936), pp. 86 ff. 
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the equality of episcopalian and non-episcopalian sacraments. What 
are we to do? 

I would suggest that we can be faithful to both principles if we 
distinguish between God’s will for his church in its unity and his will 
for it in its present divided condition. There is no inconsistency in 
maintaining both that we hold the apostolic succession in trust to be 
our contribution to the fulfillment of God’s will in the united church 
of the future, and also that in this interim period of disorganization 
between the disruption of the past and the reunion of the future, he 
wills us to recognize the equality of his sacramental activity in episco- 
pal and non-episcopal bodies alike. 

Do I then advocate an immediate abolition of all restrictions and 
barriers to intercommunion? I do not. There is a group of considera- 
tions arising out of another approach to the subject which have not 
yet been mentioned but must now be taken into account. For many 
Anglicans it is not only the question of the ministry which stands in the 
way of intercommunion; there is also the conviction that the sacra- 
ment of Holy Communion is a corporate activity of the church ex- 
pressing its fellowship. Intercommunion between the members of 
divided churches is a self-contradiction, and a pretense of non-exist- 
ent unity. When a group of Christians drawn from different churches 
hold a joint communion service, they either arrogate to the group the 
right to function as a church, or else they combine a number of acts 
of individualistic lawlessness into the acting of a lie. 

Here there are two strains of thought which need to be disen- 
tangled. There is the objection to intercommunion on the ground 
that it dishonestly conceals the divided state of the church, and there 
is the objection to members of an ad hoc group participating as in- 
dividuals in an action which can only have any meaning if it is the 
action of a church. These must be considered separately. 

The objection that intercommunion conceals the divided state of 
the church presents a real difficulty and must be taken seriously. I 
have argued in the earlier part of this paper that full restoration of the 
church’s unity must wait upon the discovery of how to reconcile very 
deep-seated differences of conviction concerning the nature of Chris- 
tianity itself. If this be true, then there is indeed force in the conten- 
tion that we should not hide this fact from ourselves by behaving as 
though it were not so. So long as we are not one united fellowship, 
we have no right to ignore this tragic fact at the altar. So long as we 
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apathetically tolerate this state of affairs, we ought to be made to feel 
the pain of it. Here again I find myself still in agreement with what 
I wrote ten years ago: 

Intercommunion is unity; and the steps towards it are the findings of ways to 
such ‘agreements on faith and order as make it possible for all without qualm of 
conscience. To initiate immediate intercommunion as though these preliminary 
steps were unnecessary is like allowing a deep wound to heal over on the surface 
when its cure requires it to fill up with healthy tissue from within outwards. The 
question when the skin may be allowed to grow over the wound is an empirical 
question to be decided by the doctor in charge of the case, and the nurse who 
works under him must wait for his word before this step is taken. In the life of 
the Church the local minister is the nurse, and it is not for him to decide whether 
the relations between his communion and another are such as to justify inter- 
communion with them. It may be hard and painful for him to refrain from tak- 
ing this step, but that is as it should be. Disunity should be painful; but the pain 
should be welcomed as a spur to drive us on toward its healing, not succumbed 
to as a temptation to conceal it. (From Essays in Christian Philosophy, p. 159.) 


This comparison of the local minister with the nurse who must act 
under authority leads on to our second point, the objection to the in- 
dividualism involved in an ad hoc group of Christians arranging 
for a service which is not corporately authorized by their respective 
churches. This difficulty also needs to be taken seriously. 

Let us again review the existing situation. The bishops of the 
Anglican communion have agreed that they will not call in question 
the action of any one of their number who in his own sphere of juris- 
diction sanctions under certain circumstances the invitation of bap- 
tized communicant members of other churches to communicate at 
Anglican altars. Although it is argued by some that this decision of 
the bishops has no authority, and that a bishop who acts in accordance 
with it is himself committing an act of individualistic lawlessness (e.g. 
by Dr. W. H. Dunphy in Oecumenica, Vol. IV, No. 4, p. 684 [Lon- 
don, S.P.C.K. January 1938]), this view is not, so far as I can judge, 
generally accepted by Anglicans. Many, if not most, of us would feel 
that if what we do is done with the approval of our local bishop and 
in accordance with a resolution of the episcopate as a whole, it is not 
an individualistic act of our own, but an authoritatively recognized 
act of the church to which we belong. For this reason we do not be- 
lieve that we would be justified in going beyond the limits for which 
permission can be given under the Lambeth resolutions. 

So far as the circumstances are concerned, the maintenance of those 
limits seems to me for the present to be right. They allow an Anglican 
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“open” communion service in two cases: (a) where there are Chris- 
tians within reach of Anglican ministration but out of reach of their 
own, and (b) where there is a gathering of Christians assembled for 
the purpose of setting forward the cause of unity. The underlying 
principle is clearly this. Where churches are continuing to live side 
by side as separated bodies, this fact should be recognized, and the 
members of each communicate in the fellowship to which they be- 
long. But where this is impossible, and where there is an assembly for 
the purpose of working to end the divisions and restore a united fel- 
lowship, the “general rule” can be waived without involving the dan- 
ger of premature intercommunion concealing the divisions and delay- 
ing their cure. 

What, therefore, I am arguing for in this paper is recognition of 
the rightness of reciprocal open communion services in those circum- 
stances in which Anglican open communion services are already sanc- 
tioned. We have seen that in 1930 the bishops took a step towards 
this in respect of circumstance (a), though with considerable hesita- 
tion and apparently some misgiving lest their Christian charity should 
be leading them into disregard of theological principle. They took no 
step forward in respect of circumstance (b). The arguments I have 
brought forward seem to me to show that the hesitation and misgiv- 
ings may be removed and that theological principle not only confirms 
the action taken but demands its extension to cover circumstance (0b). 
I earnestly hope that in the near future the authorities of the Anglican 
Church will sanction this extension, so that not as individuals but as 
loyal representatives of our church we may in practice recognize the 
equality of the sacraments of our fellow Christians from whom for 
the time being we are divided. I believe, as I have shown, that such 
action could be taken without in any way compromising the principles 
for which Anglicanism stands; I believe that such action, taken on 
the grounds I have described, would be preferable to any “concordats” 
involving the mutual commissioning of individual ministers by formu- 
lae of ambiguous meaning; I believe that it would do more than any- 
thing else to convince Christendom as a whole that the Anglican 
Church is serious in its often expressed desire for unity, and that at 
the present stage of Christian history it would be the most valuable 
contribution that it could make to that cause. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN-EPISCOPAL 
CONCORDAT 


By CYRIL C. RICHARDSON 


HIS article is prepared as a contribution to the discussion of 

the Proposed Concordat recently drafted by the Commissions 

of the Protestant Episcopal Church and the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. The section most immediately pertinent to the dis- 
cussion reads as follows—though the careful student will want to 
consult the complete text as published in CHRISTENDOM, Winter, 1939, 
Volume IV, page 159: 

In view of the expressed purpose of organic unity, each Church recognizes the 
spiritual efficacy of the other’s ministry of the Word and Sacraments. And to 
assure the full acceptance of the following plan and noting the distinction between 
canonical or legal validity and spiritual efficacy, whenever and wherever under 
the proper ecclesiastical authorities a minister may be commissioned to serve the 
members of the other Church and to minister to them the Sacraments, the essen- 
tial act of this commissioning shall be as follows: 

In the case of a minister of the Presbyterian Church the bishop of the diocese 
concerned, when satisfied as to the qualifications of the candidate, shall lay his 
hands on his head and say: ‘Take thou authority to execute the office of a pres- 
byter in this Church now committed to thee by the imposition of our hands. In 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.’ 

In the case of a minister of the Protestant Episcopal Church the moderator 


of the presbytery concerned shall proceed in the same manner and use the same 
sentence. 


I 


To a Presbyterian the Protestant Episcopal Church constitutes 
something of an anomaly. In the first place he is impressed by the 
fact that a church with that name should lay particular claim to being 
the heir of the Catholic tradition. He is equally worried that the 
church has no consistent basis of doctrine comparable to his own 
Westminster Confession. He has to learn that the Thirty-Nine Ar- 
ticles, appended to the Prayer Book, and once the dogmatic founda- 
tion of the church, have no canonical authority in America. Indeed, 
they are constantly contradicted by the practice and teaching of the 
church. He learns from some clergy that there are seven and not two 
sacraments (Article XXV) ; that transubstantiation explicitly denied 
in Article XXVIII, is a current doctrine; while the Elevation, for- 
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bidden in the same Article, is not infrequently practiced. To gain a 
general view of what the Church teaches he is referred to the Report 
of the Archbishop’s Commission on Doctrine in the Church of Eng- 
land (1938), a book which he finds has authority neither in England 
nor in America. He discovers it contains such an array of contra- 
dictory positions that his bewilderment is only matched by his wonder 
that a church, claiming descent from Celtic, Roman and Calvinist 
Christianity, tinctured with English culture, has held together as a 
single institution for so many years. | 

He finds himself perhaps on firmer ground when he learns of the 
Lambeth Quadrilateral, though the precise authority of this famous 
pronouncement may still cause him a little confusion. He has no 
difficulty with the two creeds, the two Sacraments and the Word of 
God, all of which are zealously guarded in his own Statement of 
Faith. On the issue of the episcopate, however, he is a deal more 
dubious, and not without just cause. 

But perhaps his deepest concern arises from reflecting upon the 
insistent emphasis laid by Anglicans on Christian unity, and their con- 
stant failure to participate in practical ventures toward it. They 
take the initiative in originating such schemes and then prove to be the 
main obstacles in their fulfillment. They refuse full participation in 
the Federal Council of Churches: under their aegis the World Coun- 
cil on Faith and Order is founded and the corporate Eucharist in 
Edinburgh fails. They make overtures to the Presbyterians with a 
view to organic union, and when the committee of their Convention 
has drafted practically the whole of a proposed Concordat, they write 
sheaves of letters to the Living Church pointing out its unsoundness. 
It is little wonder that the Anglican Church seems to Protestants to 
be the most exasperating of all Christian bodies. 


II 


The chief source of the difficulty lies in the fact that the unity 
of the Anglican Church is not doctrinal but liturgical. What has kept 
the Anglican Church an organic unity has been its awareness of a 
corporate liturgical life, centered in a rite, the beauty of whose diction 
and the depth of whose religious insight has seldom been surpassed. 
While its theology is at once neither clear nor consistent and its forms 
frequently conjoin Catholic and Protestant views (witness the Sen- 
tences of Administration which combine the words of the Catholic 
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prayer book of 1549 and the more Protestant form of 1552), the 
service as a whole is one of intense spiritual grandeur, and in its 
American form represents the liturgical tradition of the Christendom 
with some accuracy. Anglican Christianity in general is neither Prot- 
estant nor Catholic, but Prayer Book Christianity ; and any Presby- 
terian who really wants to learn the genius of Anglicanism must ap- 
proach it from this point of view. 

The two main factors on which schemes for reunion have so far 
been shipwrecked are embedded in the rubrics of the Prayer Book. 
The first, which does not however directly concern the Presbyterian 
Concordat, is found on page 299, commenting that “none be admitted 
to the Holy Communion, until such time as he be confirmed or be 
ready and desirous to be confirmed.” This rubric is often taken as a 
prohibition of intercommunion with churches that have no rite of 
confirmation. As a matter of historical fact, however, it has nothing 
to do with the issue. It is a rubric that relates exclusively to the in- 
ternal discipline of the Anglican Church and was added without any 
thought of reunion in view. By Canon Law no one who wants to be- 
come an Anglican can participate in the Eucharist without first being 
confirmed. It is possible to maintain, as does the Archbishop of York, 
that the implications of this involve a denial of intercommunion. 
It is equally plausible to advocate precisely the opposite. In neither 
case is there authoritative Anglican teaching to guide the decision. 
The question involves a prior judgment on the nature of Christian 
unity and here Anglican theologians, lacking authoritative pro- 
nouncements, both disagree and are at liberty to do so. 

The second statement to which I want to draw attention occurs 
on page 529. It is the Preface to the Ordinal, and gives the authori- 
tative Anglican view of Holy Orders. It states: “It is evident unto all 
men, diligently reading Holy Scripture and Ancient Authors, that 
from the Apostles’ time there have been these Orders of Ministers in 
Christ’s Church—Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. ... And therefore, ... 
no man shall be accounted or taken to be a lawful Bishop, Priest or 
Deacon, in this Church, . . . except he be. . . admitted thereto, ac- 
cording to the form hereafter following, or hath had Episcopal Conse- 
cration or Ordination.” This claim makes it impossible for those who 
have not received episcopal ordination to officiate in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. None the less, by the words in this Church, the 
Ordinal does not prejudice the recognition of Presbyterian orders in 
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any united church. Moreover, it is important to notice that it is the 
form of the threefold order, and not any doctrine of the powers and 
character of the minister (in the Catholic sense, for instance, of char- 
acter indeltbilis ) that is here guarded. 


III 


The majority of letters to the Living Church on the Concordat 
have been critical of the venture, and have particularly raised the 
issue of ordination. Most have deplored the ambiguity of the Con- 
cordat on this question. They have contended that it is far from 
clear whether the form of (so-called) “commissioning” is a “re-or- 
dination,” and they have doubted if the rite and ceremony can have 
any meaning when performed by Presbyterians on Episcopalians, 
since the former recognize the latter’s orders. 

Let it be clear in the first place that the form of commissioning 
implies some connection with ordination. The ceremony is one of 
laying on of hands, and the rite is a revised form of the alternate 
ordination prayer, added to the Protestant Episcopal:Prayer Book in 
1792. Anglicans cannot interpret the act apart from this context, 
though it is possible for Presbyterians to contend that the laying on 
of hands has a diversity of significance; and precedent from Acts 13 
might be cited to defend its use as one of “commissioning” rather than 
ordination. The New Testament evidence in this connection permits 
more than one interpretation. From the point of view which seems to 
me most plausible, the issue of “Orders” had not yet developed. The 
ministry was a charismatic function and the place of prophets (Verse 
I) was very great. Under their direction and that of the apostles, men 
were called out for special tasks (cf. Acts 6:6), to which they were 
appointed by a ceremony which had Jewish precedent, and was used 
for inauguration to a variety of offices. 

However, no Presbyterian will deny that the whole service per- 
formed in the spirit of Christ will truly mediate the grace of God. 
The idea that the form can have no meaning for Presbyterians be- 
cause they already recognize Anglican orders is a typical piece of 
loose Protestant Episcopal thinking. From the Presbyterian point of 
view it lays far too much stress on the validity of orders in a given 
church, at the expense of the sense of the Church Universal. The 
commissioning, or ordination, of Episcopalians to the work of the 
Presbyterian ministry, is something far greater than the mere recog- 
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nition of their orders. It is the union of two fellowships in Christ, 
under a form which supplies their mutual deficiencies as isolated 
churches, and advances the cause of the unity of the one body of 
Christ on earth. 

When one approaches the issue of orders from the Canon Law of 
the two churches concerned one meets with an unsuperable difficulty 
to any unilateral agreement such as the Concordat presupposes. Epis- 
copal ordination is binding on the Anglican Church though its mean- 
ing is not defined; while Presbyterians insist on ordination by a pres- 
bytery. Furthermore, Anglicans deny the canonical validity of Pres- 
byterian orders and require them, when entering the ministry, to be 
ordained by a bishop; while Presbyterians only require of Episco- 
palians assent to the Constitutional Questions. A unilateral agree- 
ment would thus be impossible. But to settle the issue canonically 
would be comparatively simple. For Presbyterians to officiate before 
Anglican congregations they should be ordained: for Episcopalians 
to become recognized Presbyterian ministers they should assent to the 
Constitutional Questions. 


IV 


The issue however is not really so simple as this for the important 
reason that the Concordat is concerned with a far wider and more 
grave problem than that of making Presbyterians Episcopalians or 
vice versa. It is not a question purely of Canon Law, but of a real 
advance of the church in the cause of Christian unity. The Concordat 
is proposed as a first step to unity. This no mere enforcement of the 
Canon Law of the two churches can provide. For Canon Law pre- 
supposes the authoritative and separate existence of two churches, 
which is the very situation we are trying to overcome. The Con- 
cordat must represent, if only in a tentative and modest way, a real 
effort to advance Christian unity. The suggestions of the proposed 
Concordat are significant just because they have this in view. They 


aim to set an important precedent and to offer a valuable area of ex- 
periment. 


V 


The main significance of these suggestions is that the Concordat 
proposes a unilateral form. From the point of view of Canon Law we 
have seen that this would be impossible, but from the point of view of 
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church unity it is most desirable. While it may lose something by 
virtue of its ambiguity and the consequent diversity of interpretation, 
it gains abundantly more in symbolizing the fact that two denomina- 
tions recognize each other as fellow companies of Christians in Christ’s 
one church. The unity that results is something more vital and 
greater than the existence of the two bodies as separate churches. 
And this has a very important consequence for Holy Orders. Since 
orders belong to the church and the church is not a result of Holy 
Orders, the fact that the body of Christ on earth is proportionately 
enlarged, means that our orders must also be extended. They have 
to be completed in no less a sense than that the church on earth by 
the union of two parts is thus completed. What more fitting form 
could be found for this than that of “extending ordination” ? 

This seems to me the really significant thing that the Concordat 
has done for Christian history. It makes it possible for us to complete 
that which our orders lack, insofar as they are tied to only a fraction 
of Christ’s church on earth. The Presbyterians gain episcopal ordina- 
tion; the Episcopalians on the other hand gain ordination from those 
presbyteries, who symbolically and mystically were absent from all 
Episcopalian ordinations. It would be no less rash than uncharitable 
for Episcopalians to imagine that because they are priests of the 
Anglican Church they are truly priests of the whole church of Christ. 
Since we live in the sin of a divided church, the sacrament of our 
ordination is itself incomplete, and can only be completed in the 
unity of the one church on earth. Nothing seems to me more false 
than the assumption that a valid ministry in one church signifies a 
valid ministry for the whole church. That is to neglect the fact that 
the Anglican church is living in the sin of schism, and neither in a 
sacramental nor a mystical way are its orders completely valid. Not 
all the bishops in the world could make up for the grace of the Pres- 
byterian church. In view of the sin of schism our orders are defective. 

This general principle is becoming widely admitted. It is implied 
by the importance attached to the mutual recognition of Holy Orders 
in the Eastern Orthodox and Anglican Communions, whose forms of 
government and ordination are similar. A hint of it perhaps underlies 
some of the modern proposals for reunion (e.g. South India, and the 
recent outline for a Reunion Scheme for the Church of England and 
the Evangelical Free Churches of England, 1938). In these schemes 
the orders of all the ministers of the uniting churches are recognized, 
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while a new type of church government that combines the values of 
the Episcopalian, Presbyterian and Congregationalist, is sketched. But 
the Concordat is really an advance upon them all, because it provides 
a form of ordination whereby our deficiencies can be mutually rec- 
ognized and made up. Such a form, while not so necessary among 
churches of similar government, is imperative where this is lacking. 

It is imperative to recognize that while a priest in one church can 
most fitly be called a priest of the Church of God, this does not neces- 
sarily involve the conclusion that ordination in one church implies a 
priest can validly minister in another. Not only, as a matter of fact, 
does the Canon Law of the various churches make this a practical 
impossibility, but the conclusion seems to me to imply a false use of 
the term “the Church of God.” For this can be understood in two very 
distinct senses: it may mean either a world-wide church on earth 
(which does not yet exist), or the transcendent body of Christ, in 
which the particular churches participate. Now the ceremony of ordi- 
nation relates both to the particular church in which it is valid, and to 
the Universal Transcendent Church. A priest, while he bears a title in 
the latter, can only perform valid ministrations in the former. To 
validate his ministrations in any wider historical church, his ordina- 
tion must be extended. Hence the Concordat changes the term “in the 
Church of God,” to “in this church” ; implying that the ministers of 
both churches do bear a title to the Church Universal, but need a 
completion of their orders that they may minister to an extended 
historical church. 


VI 


The distinction between “church” and “Church” is perhaps one of 
the most confusing in modern discussions of the problem. While there 
is no unanimity on the issue, something of its implications may be 
pointed out. The former entails a particular historical institution, tied 
to a local tradition and often to national customs; and in the case of 
the Presbyterian and Episcopalian communions they derive their par- 
ticularities from the historical circumstances of the Reformation. A 
“church” is only a local manifestation of that Church Triumphant, 
which is the whole company of the faithful, living and dead. If the 
issues of the historical existence of Christianity are taken seriously, it 
is clear that divided churches belie the true nature of the Church 
Transcendent, and for the reality of this one Church to become mani- 
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fest, a united world church is imperative. In such a united world 
church, however, the distinction between church militant and Church 
Transcendent, between the historical church and the one body of 
Christ, must be maintained. To identify them is to commit the final 
blasphemy of Rome. Their relation is essentially sacramental: they 
cannot be identified nor can they be divorced. Like the sacrament of 
the Eucharist, they constitute a mystical unity without confusion. 

I would regard the sacrament of ordination from the same point of 
view. It refers at once to the historical and to the Transcendent 
Church. Because the two are mystically related, a priest of one church 
can rightly claim to be a priest of the Church of God: but the limita- 
tions of the historical particularities of the churches seriously restrict 
the validity of ordination. When the body of Christ on earth is ex- 
tended through the union of two churches, orders must similarly be 
extended. Such a ceremony in the first place will complete what is 
lacking to the orders of particular churches by virtue of their former 
division; and in some mystical way must be conceived as touching 
the reality of the Church Transcendent. But such a priest cannot be- 
come more a priest of the Church of God than before: since tran- 
scendental terms admit of no degree. Nevertheless, insofar as the 
Transcendent Church, by virtue of the union, becomes more com- 
pletely incarnate and manifest in history, the extension of his ordina- 
tion cannot be viewed merely as a matter of external arrangement. 
Hence the ceremony which completes and extends the former ordina- 
tion of the priest, has both an historical and a transcendent meaning. 
The issues of church history, which have given rise to the diverse 
“churches,” have also brought to birth a new problem of Holy Orders, 
which can only be solved by some such doctrine of “extending” or 
“completing ordination.” 

In the particular circumstances to which the Concordat relates, 
there is added practicability in the proposals. Not only is this advance 
in the cause of unity made; but, pending the organic union of the two 
churches, the Canon Law is satisfied. Presbyterians will have received 
Episcopalian ordination, and the Episcopalians will have become 
recognized to fulfill Presbyterian functions. In order that both these 
purposes may be satisfied, a measure of ambiguity is probably inevi- 
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ECUMENICITY AND SELF-CRITICISM 
By GEORGE W. RICHARDS 


E HAVE ecumenicity else we would not go in quest of it. 

God would not go in search of man unless man was in 

God. Man would not seek God unless God was in man. 

There would not have been on the Areopagus an altar To an un- 

known god if the Athenians had not lived and moved and had their 

being in him. Paul would not have “laid hold on” unless he had been 

“laid hold on” (Philippians 3:12). These are paradoxical presupposi- 

tions of the incarnation—the Word become flesh. True, there is a 

qualitative difference between eternity and time, between God and 

man; but it is equally true that there is a qualitative kinship between 

eternity and time, between God and man. If there were not a qualita- 
tive kinship, we would not have a sense of qualitative difference. 

In short, our assurance of the ultimate success of the quest for 
Christian ecumencity is that God wills it and man needs it. What God 
wills and man needs will be attained; not, indeed, by angels or by 
magic. God alone can give it; but man must achieve it. Only when 
we seek it will God give it. Ecumenicity is not something that the 
churches once possessed and then lost; but something which was 
latent in the church from the beginning, and which the churches have 
groped after and have not yet found. What its form will be, when and 
how it will come about, no one can foretell. Perhaps it will come in a 
way not now dreamt of. It is certain, however, that whenever it comes 
and whatever its form will be, it is a gift of God. Perchance it will be a 
new faith and order that will surpass the faith and order of the 
churches. The faith and order of the various churches may be trans- 
formed by the vitalizing Spirit who comes from God through Christ 
and makes old things new. 


I 


A study of the meaning of “ecumenicity” will aid the churches 
more clearly to see the goal of their search and help each church more 
intelligently to criticize its faith and order. 

The adjective “ecumenical” was current in the time of Constantine 
the Great who called the first Ecumenical Council at Nicea in A. D. 


325. Since then as many as nineteen or twenty councils claiming to be 
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ecumenical have been held. The ecumenical councils produced the 
ecumenical creeds. The adjective has been used for more than fifteen 
centuries. No one questions its propriety ; and the student of history 
understands its meaning. The noun “ecumenicity,” or the term Ecu- 
menics recently listed in a catalogue of a theological seminary in 
America, needs to be defined. At the Edinburgh Conference a Scotch 
professor said that “ecumenicity” was a cacophonous word. He evi- 
dently did not approve its use. I venture to say, however, that the 
word “cacophonous” is far more cacophonous than the word “ecu- 
menicity,” which, to one who knows its etymology, sounds euphonious 
and has meaning rich in content. 

To define its original meaning one cannot do better than to quote 
the first verse in the second chapter of Luke: “There went forth a 
decree that the whole world should be enrolled.” The Greek word 
otkouméne used in this passage is a participial adjective. The word 
gé—earth—is implied but not expressed. The adjective is derived 
from otkos, a house. The otkouméne means the housed or inhabited 
earth—‘“‘all the people that on earth do dwell.” The Greek ap- 
plied the term only to Greek territory in contrast to barbarian 
lands. To the Romans it meant the Roman world—the orbis terra- 
rum. For the Roman Empire, in theory at least if not in fact, was the 
first imperium or state that claimed to be universal and eternal—an 
advance beyond the Greek city-state, the city-states on the Nile, on the 
Tigris and Euphrates, and on the Hwang-ho and the Yangtze-kiang 
in China. 

Ecumenicity is not equivalent to the word internationalism as the 
latter term is now understood. The divisions of mankind into nations 
are both natural and normal. The church, notwithstanding its claim 
to ecumenicity, accepts “distinctions of race” as “part of God’s pur- 
pose to enrich mankind with a diversity of gifts.” But it denies the 
right of any nation to suppress other nations or minorities within 
nations. (The Message and Decisions of Oxford on Church, Com- 
munity and State, p. 4.) Nations are to continue as separate and neces- 
sary entities. Nationalism, in the true sense of the word, is recognized 
as a final stage in the history of mankind, in spite of the program of 
the Third International. While “God made of one every nation of 
men to dwell on all the face of the earth,” he also “appointed the 
bounds of their habitation” (Acts 17:26). To abolish nations for the 
making of a world-wide uniform totalitarian state is to do violence 
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to nature, to man, and to God. Only through the nations, each true 
to its own genius, heritage and environment, can man’s life on earth 
be realized in its infinite variety of natural abilities and achievements. 
To exalt one nation at the expense of other nations is, also, an un- 
pardonable sin against humanity which in the end will result in war 
and death. 

The word interdenominationalism more nearly corresponds with 
ecumenicity than internationalism; yet the two terms are not equiva- 
lent. Christians are realizing that denominationalism, unlike national- 
ism, is not the final stage of the one holy church, the Una Sancta. 
According to the New Testament the church is the body of Christ 
composed of many people of every land and color, born of the Spirit 
through baptism. The congregations, e.g., “the church of God which 
is at Corinth” and “the churches of Galatia” (I Corinthians 1:2; 
Galatians 1:2), were a manifestation of the one body, “a supramun- 
dane reality comprising everything that belonged to Christ” and, 
therefore, more than the sum total of the communities of believers. 
The local community is a microcosm of the church universal. Where 
two or three are gathered in his name he is present and where he is 
present there is the church. 

Denominationalism is an interim in the history of Christianity ; for 
the church, the body of Christ, transcends national boundaries, race, 
blood, and soil, and is essentially super-national and supernatural ; yet 
the spirit of the nations or races will leave its impression upon eccle- 
siastical institutions. Therefore the ecumenicity of the church includes 
all the nations, yet is more than all nations. The imperatives of Jesus 
at the beginning of his ministry, “Follow me!” and at the end of 
his ministry, “Make disciples of all nations!” apply equally to all 
lands and peoples, to all times and churches. In the church of 
Christ “there can be neither Jew nor Greek, there can be neither 
bond nor free, there can be no male and female; for ye all are one 
man in Christ Jesus” (Galatians 3:28). The proposed World Coun- 
cil of Churches is still a form of interdenominationalism—a long 
and laudable step, however, in the direction of ecumenicity. 
Ecumenicity means more even than is connoted by the term catholic- 
tty, though it is its nearest equivalent and its antecedent. In a recent 
utterance the late Pope (as reported in the New York Herald Trib- 
une, Paris, July 30, 1938) defined the meaning of the word “catho- 
lic”: “I do not deny that within this universal race there are distinct 
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races, many variations, many nations. Just as in musical composition 
there are great variations through which drums beat the general 
theme, so in the human race one great Catholic, universal, human 
race exists, one great family with diverse variations.” 

John Robinson, the Congregational pioneer, claimed that the word 
“catholic” defined the nature of the church rather than its extension. 
This clearly is its meaning in the Epistle of Ignatius to Smyrna: 
“Wherever the bishop appears let the congregation be present ; just as 
wherever Jesus Christ is, there is the Catholic Church” (Section VIII). 
The ecumenical church, which the churches are now seeking, is, of 
course, catholic or universal in its scope; but it is more in ideal and 
content than has been ascribed to the word in the past. Ecumenicity 
includes both the Catholic and Protestant churches, is the basis of 
both, has the best elements of both. In one form or another the ecu- 
menical church is to become visible, audible, and active, but not neces- 
sarily in any one of the existing Catholic or Protestant forms. Yet it is 
more than probable that elements of these forms will be retained in the 
Una Sancta. When the churches discern and realize the spiritual ecu- 
menicity in Jesus the Lord, the numerous divisions will be superseded 
gradually by a new organization of the Christian community in which 
the spiritual treasures and powers of each part shall become the treas- 
ures and powers of the whole body. Then in place of a multiplicity of 
churches, which for a time may have been justifiable, we shall have 
one church with a multiplicity of gifts, ministrations and workings (1 
Corinthians 12:4-6). In other words, the church must always be an 
organized society, but within the organization the fellowship of the 
members with the Father and the Son and with one another must 
continually be recreated in the age to which they belong. 

Catholicity, in the Hildebrandian sense, has an institutional and 
doctrinal meaning that is no longer accepted by many whom no one 
will deny the right to be called Christian. Perhaps Luther, when he 
separated from Rome, was as near to the ecumenicity of our Lord as 
Hildebrand. Catholicism in our day designates only a part of the 
Christian fellowship. While at one time it was unitive, it has become 
as divisive as the Lutheran, the Calvinistic, or the Anabaptistic idea 
of the church. Even those who profess to be Catholic are divided. 
Catholicism is after all an “ism.” It is an institution with dogmas, 
laws, hierarchy, sacraments, and ordinances, which are not now ac- 
cepted as universal or as coequal with the body of Christ. However 
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venerable these forms of Catholicism may be, the ecumenicity which 
the Oxford and Edinburgh World Conferences are seeking is far 
more than Oriental Orthodoxy, or Roman Catholicism, or Anglican- 
ism, or all of them taken together. 

In modern liberal thinking there is a catholicity that exceeds in 
scope any conception of the term that has been held by the church or 
the churches in the past. Troeltsch, for example, regrets the use of 
the word “church” because it limits the religious and moral power in 
the Christian community to a body or an institution which represents 
the only way of salvation. He regards this power as active and 
working in various spiritual and cultural forces which do not come 
within the sphere of the church. Canon Raven, in his Jesus and the 
Gospel of Love, includes in the Church “those that are led by the 
spirit of God, be they Jew, Turk, infidel or heretic.” That is latitudi- 
narianism which goes far beyond catholicism or “ecumenicity” : a form 
of tolerance that will practically destroy the conception of the church 
in the New Testament and in the history of Christianity. It is znter- 
religiosity rather than ecumenicity. 


II 


The restlessness and dissatisfaction with the divisions among the 
churches is caused by their glimpse, however dim, of the ecumenicity 
that is in Jesus the glorified Lord,—exceeding any or all the con- 
ceptions of ecumenicity that thus far have been defined or realized. 
As the Man of Nazareth he was a national, a Jew by birth and train- 
ing ; but as the Christ of God he was super-national, super-racial, and 
ecumenical. The national and the ecumenical blended in his person 
and life. He breathed the spirit of ecumenicity into men’s hearts by 
revealing the God of heaven and earth, the Creator, Savior, Sanctifier. 
There would not have been a Catholic church, Orthodox or Roman, 
if there had not been an ecumenical person upon whom the church is 
founded. There would not have been ecumenical councils and creeds 
without a person whose purpose, mission, and message are wide as the 
inhabited earth. He is the life of men because he is the Son of God, 
and men are created in the image of God. In place of dogma he gave 
men disposition; in place of ritual, righteousness; in place of law, 
love. With his disposition, his righteousness, and his love, men must 
define his mission and his message in the intellectual and moral forms 
of their age and in answer to their needs. For Christianity is Christ- 
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like only when it is life-giving spirit, transforming men after its own 
kind. Christ’s “deepest equation for ‘salvation’ is ‘life’-—not a state, 
but an energy, working now as a dynamic in the world of men, and 
finding its triumph in a universe remade.” It loses its original purpose 
and quality when it ceases to be creative power in men and becomes a 
mere doctrinal and ecclesiastical tradition. By bringing men into 
fellowship with the Father and the Son Jesus Christ (1 John 1:3), he 
delivered them from religions, Jewish and Gentile; that is, from the 
efforts of men to obtain God’s favor. As men will come under his 
Lordship and live in his Spirit the divisions in the church will cease 
and the unity of the Body of Christ with many members will prevail. 
He has broken, and will “brake down the middle wall of partition” 
(Ephesians 2:14). 


III 


More and more conscious of the ecumenicity of Christ, men are 
lured by the vision, though its fulfillment may be in the distant future, 
of one Holy Ecumenical Church, different from that of the Fathers, 
the Schoolmen, Cyprian, Augustine, St. Thomas, and Hildebrand; or 
that of Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, and Wesley. There was a time, how- 
ever, when the uniformity of the Ancient Catholic Church was a 
necessity in order that the Christianity of the Apostles might be saved 
from absorption in the religious cults, philosophies, and ethics of the 
Greco-Roman world. There came a time when divisions were ines- 
capable in order that Christianity in its New Testament sense might 
be restored and maintained. 

If the foregoing statements are true, we need not repent either of 
Catholic uniformity or Protestant divisions. We shall accept them as 
an historical necessity. Yet we believe that what was a necessity for 
the Kingdom of God in the third, the thirteenth, and the sixteenth 
century, may be an obstacle to its coming in the twentieth. If that be 
true and we persist in maintaining our denominationalism, then we 
must not only repent but bear fruit worthy of repentance. 

The time has come when neither Catholicism nor Protestantism is 
to be abolished, but when the spirit and truth of each is to be con- 
served by advancing under the guidance of the Spirit of the Lord from 
Catholicism and Protestantism into a fellowship that is in harmony 
with the spiritual catholicity that was originally in Jesus. The Una 
Sancta—this term is used in Article VII, Augsburg Confession— 
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may supersede the churches but must neither condemn them as 
apostate or sinful, nor obliterate them. We are not in quest, however, 
of the ecumenicity of Nicea. We cannot return to it, although the 
churches are indebted to it. It had its counterpart in the ecumenicity 
of the imperium Romanum and was a laudable attempt to avoid sect 
and schism by ecclesiastical anathemas and by imperial decrees. 

In the sixteenth century national and free churches arose whose 
right to existence must be conceded. Each has elements of truth ; none 
has all the truth in Christ. Union of the churches, therefore, not by 
compromise, coercion, or diplomacy, but by free deliberation and 
cooperation, is the way to the church which none of the churches has 
yet attained. 


IV 


In order to achieve the ecumenicity that is inherent in the body of 
Christ, in those who were “all filled with the holy Spirit,” each church 
must criticize its own faith and order in the light of the Lordship and 
Leadership of Christ through his Word and Spirit. Criticism of one 
church by another will awaken resentment and will end in re-affirma- 
tion of divisions rather than in closer fellowship. Self-criticism requires 
accurate exegesis of the New Testament, a re-study of the origin and 
traditions of a church, and an unprejudiced valuation of the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of other churches; the kind of work that was 
done by commissions and published in a dozen or more volumes and 
pamphlets for the discussions and reports both of Oxford and of Edin- 
burgh. At the same time each communion must courageously state its 
distinctive conception of the nature and function of the church: in 
what respect that conception conforms to the church of Christ; in 
what respect it differs from the conception of other churches; in what 
respect it requires modification in the light of new insight into the 
nature and function of the church as defined in the New Testament. 

In the volume Faith and Order—Edinburgh, 1937, one will find a 
frank presentation of differences, which is the most hopeful part of the 
Edinburgh Conference. In the opening sermon the President said: 


I speak as a member of one of those churches which still maintain barriers 
against completeness of union at the Table of the Lord. I believe from my heart 
that we of that tradition are trustees for an element of truth concerning the na- 
ture of the Church which requires that exclusiveness as a consequence, until this 
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element of truth be incorporated with others into a fuller and worthier concep- 
tion of the Church than any of us hold today. 


In the Report on “The Church of Christ: Ministry and Sacra- 
ments,” the following statements are made: 

While all would agree that the ministry owes its origin to Jesus Christ and is 
God’s gift to the Church, there are differences of judgment regarding the sense 
in which we may say that the ministry was ‘instituted’ by our Lord. . . . Further 
fundamental differences of interpretation arise in connection with the doctrine 
of Apostolic Succession. . . . Presbyterian delegates desire to have it noted that 
the conception of the ministry held by their Churches is founded on the identity 
of “bishops” and “presbyters” in the New Testament, etc. 

Differences of equal import on the Sacraments and on the Word of 
God and Tradition are affirmed in these and other reports and ad- 
dresses. They are centuries old and have become an almost insep- 
arable part of the thought and life of the several churches. Barriers 
against completeness of union must be surmounted, not circumvented ; 
surmounted by a common recognition of the nature and function of 
the church as God willed it in his incarnate and glorified Son, and by 
discrimination on the part of teachers, ministers, and members, be- 
tween the essential and permanent, the incidental and variable fac- 
tors, of Christianity. Christians must pray together and learn from one 
another ; but above all they must learn from him who is Master and 
Lord and is ever-present by his Word and Spirit to guide men into all 
truth (John 16:13). The realization of the ecumenicity of the church 
is a by-product of a closer approach by the churches to their Lord. 


Vv 


Much has been said in praise of tolerance, which often is rooted in 
indifference and not based upon a firm and even defiant adherence to 
truth as it is heard and proclaimed by one or another church. One 
cannot deny that tolerance has its virtues and that strife and hatred 
have been overcome by it; for example, the meetings of Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews, and the free discussion of the faith of each of 
these bodies. Because of its virtues, however, we need to be on our 
guard against tolerance without actual advance through comprehen- 
sion of new truth and life. Church union by tolerance without change 
of mind and heart, for the sake of a show of power consisting of num- 
bers, wealth, and regimentation, and in the hope of thus winning the 
world, is a snare and a delusion. Such a union would be far worse 
than sincere and consistent division. For a mere sentimental and 
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thoughtless toleration is evidence not of strength but of weakness. Per- 
haps the tolerance of Voltaire is more to be deplored than the intoler- 
ance of Calvin. Luther may have been further on the way to true 
union of the churches when he said to Zwingli: “You are of a different 
spirit from us,” than was Frederick the Great when he declared that 
every one should go to heaven in his own way. 


VI 


One of the most formidable obstacles that the churches must over- 
come in their quest for union is the inability to distinguish the absolute 
from the relative in Christianity. The fundamentalists absolutize the 
relative ; the liberals relativize the absolute. Both of these procedures 
result far more in confusion than in fusion. Each denomination, at 
the time of its origin and through its history, has equated its doctrine, 
cultus, polity and order, with the original fellowship of men and 
women in the New Testament. 

The first community of believers was the protoplasmic stage of the 
church, in which they had the substance but not the form of a new 
theology. “God hath made him both Lord and Christ, this Jesus 
whom ye crucified” (Acts 2:36). They had the power but not the 
science of a new individual and social ethics. “They sold their pos- 
sessions and goods, and parted them to all, according as any man had 
need” (Acts 2:45). They used things for persons and not persons 
for things. They had the spirit, but not the technique of a new liturgy. 
“They continued stedfastly in the apostles’ teaching and fellowship, 
in the breaking of bread and the prayers” . . . “they took their food 
with gladness and singleness of heart, praising God” (Acts 2:42; 
46-47). They had a new hope but not a definite eschatology. “Be- 
loved, now are we children of God, and it is not yet made manifest 
what we shall be. We know that, if he shall be manifested, we shall be 
like him” (I John 3:2). 

The apostolic fellowship, accordingly, was not an institution, not 
any one of the contemporary churches—Orthodox, Roman Catholic, 
or Protestant. But if the Christians were to accomplish the work of 
the Lord in the world they had to project forms and agencies both to 
protect the church against the world and to enable the church to 
overcome the world. Dibelius calls attention to a distinction which 
has been made by historians for more than a century—that between 
the original and creative fact in historical religions and the forms 
which the fact projected that it might become a part of the historical 
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process (in Flew, Jesus and His Church, p. 43). Paul was careful 
to distinguish his own opinions from the revelation of the Lord. For 
example, “concerning virgins I have no commandments of the Lord: 
but I give my judgment” (see I Corinthians 7:10-25). John also 
warned his readers to “prove the spirits” (I John 4:1). So the 
churches must separate their traditions from the revelation of Christ. 

Here is the danger point in the history of Christianity: the neces- 
sity of embodying the Spirit without shackling its free activity; of 
controlling the Spirit so that men will not substitute their own super- 
stitions, traditions, and opinions for the truth and way of God; of 
converting the world without conforming to it. Paul clearly saw this 
issue when he said: “For ye, brethren, were called for freedom; only 
use not your freedom for an occasion to the flesh, but through love be 
servants one to another” (Galatians 5:13). 


VII 


Among the factors which modified Christianity in its original form 
and can hardly lay claim to divine authority were: (1) the rise and 
prevalence of the idea of merit as a motive in worship and life, which 
was contrary to the idea of the free and sufficient grace of God in 
Christ Jesus; (2) the conception of grace imparted through sacra- 
mental channels, gratia infusa, instead of grace proclaimed by word 
and deed, favor dei, appropriated by faith and manifested through a 
life of love; (3) the establishment of a jure divino institution for the 
control of the individual conscience by an authority or law placed 
without it and exercised over it by men assuming to act in the name 
of heaven (see Dean Inge, Protestantism, p. 72) ; (4) the identifica- 
tion of the faith and order of the Ancient Catholic Church with the 
fellowship of those who heard, saw, and handled the Word of Life. 
In other words, the error, which the churches have not even now 
corrected, was their failure to distinguish the church, of which Christ 
is the head, from the historical forms in which it was embodied. 

The churches of the Reformation passed, in principle, through the 
same process. Evangelical Protestantism originally was spirit and 
life in the Reformers—a revival of Paul’s doctrine of grace which 
freed him from Judaism and delivered them from Catholicism. They 
rejoiced in the freedom of the Christian man emancipated from 
superstitions, from human opinions, from the tyranny of the princes 
and bishops, from the fear of death and damnation. 

With the passing of the Reformers, however, one finds abundant 
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evidence of a reversion to Catholicism in the acceptance of doctrines 
without a personal experience of their content: in the approach to 
God through mediating institutions and officials; in the equalizing 
of the gospel and of the government and the ordinances of the church ; 
in the introduction of merit as a motive in worship and work. There is 
close resemblance between primitive Christianity in transition to An- 
cient Catholicism and the Christianity of the Reformers in transition 
to the orthodox ecclesiasticism of the Protestant churches. 

Dostoyevsky, in his Brothers Karamazov, shows both “the insight of 
a historian and the master-touch of a great artist” when he represents 
the Grand Inquisitor in conversation with Jesus, who was incognito 
a prisoner in the dungeon of Seville, as saying: “We have corrected 
thy work and have founded it upon miracle, mystery, and authority.” 
This, of course, refers to the Roman Catholic church. The same in- 
dictment, however, can be brought against Protestant churches, es- 
tablished and free, and sects major and minor, which have in one form 
or another “corrected thy work”; in other words, began in the free- 
dom of the Spirit and ended in the bondage of the letter. 

Because the churches represented at Stockholm, Lausanne, Oxford 
and Edinburgh could not divest themselves of the divisive elements 
in their faith and order and conserve the absolute and unitive factors 
which constitute the Una Sancta, the outcome of the ecumenical 
movement, so far, is the Constitution of May 1938 for the Proposed 
World Council of Churches. Beyond that the churches at present 
cannot go. They are ready to cooperate as never before; and this is 
a great gain. But they are not yet prepared to unite. 

After Utrecht what? The patient and persistent quest for ecumen- 
icity in the light of thorough and unprejudiced Biblical and historical 
scholarship, readiness to cooperate with one another in the things 
which are held in common, worshipping together and taking counsel 
with one another in local communities and from time to time in uni- 
versal conferences, and adapting the message and the ways of work- 
ing to the needs of the world without compromise or surrender to it. 
Thus, we shall arrive in God’s time and in God’s way to the goal 
which he has set for his followers in all lands. Some one has coined the 
phrase, “homesickness for the Una Sancta.” A German author wrote 
long ago, “Blessed are the homesick, for they shall come home.” 


Lenge Weiler 
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R. Goodspeed’s Apocrypha completes the “American” version of the 

Scriptures, his own New Testament and the Old Testament edited by 

the late J. M. P. Smith having appeared, respectively, in 1923 and 1927. Not 

only is it an accurate translation, but a supremely readable one. Take for 
example the familiar passage in Ecclesiasticus 44: 


Let us now praise distinguished men, 

Our forefathers before us. 

They are a great glory to the Lord who created them; 
They show his majesty from of old. 

Men who exercised authority in their reigns, 

And were renowned for their might! 


The volume is the first translation of the entire Apocrypha from the Greek ; 
earlier translations depended in part upon the Latin version. The book is 
beautifully printed and illustrated; and the translator has supplied brief, ac- 
curate prefaces to each work, which give the reader just the right approach for 
an intelligent understanding of what he reads. 

For students of Judaism and early Christianity Dr. Montefiore’s and Mr. 
Loewe’s Anthology makes an excellent companion to Canon Danby’s Mishnah. 
There are nearly seventeen hundred selections, ranging from the early Tan- 
naim to the end of the fifth century, classified by subject, and provided with 
ample notes, introductions, and explanatory essays. The late Dr. Montefiore 
was an eminent example of liberal Judaism; Mr. Loewe is more conservative ; 
both write Introductions—and each takes account of the other’s views! ‘The 
result is an interpretation which will enable the Christian reader to see how 
the rabbinic teachings are viewed by both Orthodox and Liberal Jews of 
today. The best of the ancient Jewish literature is culled for these “flowers,” 
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not the worst. But surely that is fair enough. No religion should be judged by 
its mediocre representatives, but by its saints and leaders. 

Volume I of Judaism and Christianity dealt with The Age of Transition, 
Volume II with The Contact of Pharisaism with Other Cultures ; the present 
collection of essays carries the interpretation of Judaism a stage further, and 
not only discusses Judaism as the religion of Torah, but also the place of law 
generally in religion. Hence a sweeping survey is made of the primitive 
origins of law in relation to religion (by J. Murphy of Manchester), and the 
relation of law and religion in Babylonia and Assyria (by T. Fish, also of 
Manchester). With these for background, Principal Wheeler Robinson next 
deals with “Law and Religion in Israel,” and Edward Robertson (Man- 
chester) with the Samaritans. T. Herford deals with “the Law and Phari- 
saism,” and Prof. T. W. Manson with “Jesus, Paul, and the Law.” The 
remaining essays are concerned with Islam (H. A. R. Gibb), Mediaeval Juda- 
ism (the editor), and the Schoolmen (V. McNabb, O. P.). Dr. Loewe writes 
a brief afterword. 

In the Pharisaic view, of course, which later became the dominant Jewish 
view, “Law” was only one aspect of “Torah”: it was the concrete application 
and definition of the principles contained in God’s two-fold revelation (1) of 
himself and his purposes and (2) of the true way of life for man in obedient 
response to God’s gracious revelation. There were nobler elements in it than 
Christians sometimes recognize. For the ancient Jews were certainly not 
wholly blind to what we today discover in the Old Testament. See Psalm 
119. But the great “burden” of the Law, so far as it was a burden (and for 
some spirits, like Paul’s, it was a crushing one), lay in its irreformability: as 
divine in origin, it could not be revised, or at any point rescinded. The 
Pharisees did what they could under the circumstances, by the use of their 
fiction of a parallel and interpretative “oral law” descended from Moses. But 
this did not greatly help. To nullify one least commandment meant abrogat- 
ing—or at least undermining—the Law as a whole (Herford, on p. 107, 
“writing of divorce”; cf. Matthew 5:19). So there was left only the one re- 
course, which Jesus and Paul adopted, viz. to shift the whole center of gravity 
out of the area of a conception of religion as law-observance into that of the 
new and supplanting conception of the Kingdom of God (Essay VI, by Pro- 
fessor Manson). This, I venture to think, goes too far. For Paul, yes; but 
not for Jesus. Professor Branscomb’s Jesus and the Law of Moses gives a surer 
account, I believe, of the details. The fundamental cleavage between our 
Lord and the Pharisees was partly a matter of interpretation; the cleft began 
there; but it widened out eventually—chiefly no doubt, and inevitably, as 
Manson holds, as the result of Jesus’ steadily centered interest in the Kingdom. 
So that in the end, whether he realized it or not, his rejection of Pharisaism 
involved the repudiation of Judaism, at least as far as that religion was identi- 
fied with a body of irreformable law. 
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But this is only one item in a volume whose usefulness is unquestionable, and 
in which the discussion is equally sympathetic and friendly on both sides, 
Jewish and Christian. As Archbishop Temple says in the Preface, our Jewish 
brethren need our sympathy, prayers, and help these days, when brutal perse- 
cution has broken out once more against them on the continent of Europe. As 
a first expression of our sympathy, we can certainly do something by way of 
trying to understand their religion, and helping them to understand ours. 
Perhaps out of the fiery trial of these days a new spiritual life may come, even 
to the irreligious among Israel; Christians should welcome that, and pray 
that Law and Gospel— or rather Torah and Gospel—instead of being for 
ever and completely opposed may come to be better understood in their close 
mutual relations, both historically and in the present. 

In his Diagram of Synoptic Relationships, Professor Barr has drawn up a 
fine large colored chart showing the relationships between the Synoptic Gos- 
pels. The contents of Matthew, Mark and Luke occupy the first three col- 
umns. Then Matthew is repeated in a fourth column so that comparison 
with Luke for the Q passages is made easy. The use of red for Marcan mate- 
rial, blue for Q, white for Matthean special, and yellow for Lucan special, 
enables the student to see at a glance the use made of the material as well as 
its order in the finished Gospels. This useful chart ought to hang in every 
New Testament classroom. 

Canon Redlich’s book on Form Criticism supplements his Students’ Intro- 
duction to the Synoptic Gospels ; and is, like the earlier volume, not a creative 
work but a comprehensive survey of the development of scholarship in this 
field. It is therefore a useful work for the student, especially the beginner. 
It gives in compact form the views of Dibelius, Bultmann, Schmidt, and 
Lightfoot—these are the leading critics whose views are summarized. 

But the author also criticizes the critics’ as well as compares them. The 
Apothegm-Stories (the author proposes this term) are listed with notes and 
alphabetical indications of their assignment by various critics—Albertz, Bult- 
mann, Dibelius, and Taylor. There is also a good chapter on “The Assump- 
tions of Form Criticism.” 

Professor Dibelius’ little book on Jesus is the latest volume in the Sammlung 
Géschen series, and supplements his Botschaft von Jesus Christus, which is 
about to appear in an English translation. He takes up the challenge, so to 
speak, which a number of persons have voiced, namely, that on the basis of 
Form Criticism it is impossible to write the life of Christ. Dibelius succeeds, 
but he does so with a difference. The old fashioned “Life of Christ” will of 
course never be written again—not at least by any who are familiar with his- 
torical and literary research in the field of the Gospels. 

Professor Easton’s book, What Jesus Taught, is the ripe fruitage of many 
years of teaching the New Testament. He has gathered together, often in fresh 
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translation, the authentic sayings of Jesus—221 of them. He has classified 
these in accordance with their subjects: Righteousness, The F ather, The Mis- 
sion, The Rejection, and Conversion. Then follows a commentary which 
states compactly and succinctly just the information that is needed for the 
proper understanding of each passage given. It is a very useful “popular” 
book and will provide reliable guidance to Church School teachers, as well as 
to college and seminary students. 

Professor Dodd’s History and The Gospel contains the Hewett Lectures 
delivered last year at the Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge, at 
Union Theological Seminary in New York, and at Andover-Newton Sem- 
inary. It deals with the whole problem of the historical origins of Christianity 
and—even more than this—with the whole historical element in Christianity: 
Christianity as an Historical Religion, The Historical Tradition in the New 
Testament, Historical Criticism of the Gospels, the Gospel Story, the Church 
in History—these are the titles of the five Lectures. 

Dodd meets the challenge that most of the New Testament history is due 
to the faith and thought of the early Church (Gemeindetheologie )—a view 
which if pressed to its ultimate conclusion would naturally result in the re- 
vival of the Christ myth theory. While allowing for the possibility of creative 
influences in the early church, Professor Dodd finds evidence that the early 
church was not depositing the tradition—as an oyster secretes a pearl—but was 
handing on something which it had received, the record in oral form of events 
which actually occurred. The Aramaic element in the tradition points back 
to Palestine, and the Gospels instead of being literary creations of individual 
authors are primarily the deposit or crystallization of this tradition in nar- 
rative form. 

The Messianic idea of early Christianity is not an eschatological creation; it is the 
result of the impact of historical fact upon an inherited eschatology, by which that 
eschatology has been drastically revised. While, therefore, it is probable enough that in 
detail the search for fulfilments of prophecy has modified the story of Jesus in its de- 
veloped form, there is no reasonable ground for the view that the main and central 
tradition is the product of imagination under the control of eschatological conceptions. 
It is an historical tradition, presented in eschatological terms (p. 63). 

Like everything that Dodd writes, the book is fresh, vigorous, full of stimu- 
lus and suggestion. 

Dr. Hatch’s attractive work contains seventy-six illustrations of the “great 
uncials” of the New Testament, in photographic reproduction, with letter-press 
facing each plate and giving in brief compass an accurate description of the 
manuscript from which the page has been selected. Plate I gives the John 
Rylands Papyrus 457—the second century fragment from John 18. Plate II 
gives a page of Papyrus 46 (Chester Beatty and University of Michigan). 
Thus the student can trace the surviving records of manuscript transmission 


from the very earliest available period down to the eleventh or twelfth century 
Lectionary 13. 
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Equally important and valuable is the Introduction to the volume, which 
gives in twenty-three pages all that the beginner needs to know about New 
Testament palaeography. In this up to date Introduction, as well as in the 
range of the examples, from the earliest papyri onwards, Dr. Hatch’s book is 
the superior of the only comparable volume in its field—Vogels’ book pub- 
lished at Bonn in 1929. 

Dean Weigle’s little book, Jesus and the Educational Method, is a penetrat- 
ing critique, from the point of view of religious education, of “thorough-going 
eschatology” in the interpretation of the life and message of Jesus. Schweit- 
zer’s bizarre and uncritical theory has been hailed by some theologians as a 
vindication of orthodox theology, viz. of Christology and the supernaturalism 
involved in the traditional Christian doctrine and ethics; but they forget that 
Schweitzer’s Christ is a deluded fanatic, really a pathological figure, and that 
“thorough-going eschatology” raises more questions than it solves. 

Weigle’s view is that the Gospel was “eschatological but not apocalyptic,” 
and that Jesus’ prophetic protest was raised against the hierarchical exploita- 
tion of the people: for him the Kingdom stood over against the whole system 
of his day, whereby religion itself was exploited in the interest of the profes- 
sional religionists. This view is much the same as that of the late Professor 
Bacon. As against Cadbury, Weigle will not admit that Jesus’ teaching was 
“casual,” but insists with Dodd and others that he saw the Kingdom arriving 
there and then; his own “mighty works” were the evidence of this. 

It is clear that a new view of the life and the message, the purpose and out- 
look of Jesus is on the way toward recognition at the present time. This is 
partly due to Form Criticism, but only partly: other considerations, psycho- 
logical and historical, in addition to the demands of the religious consciousness 
itself which refuses to recognize the Lord and Savior in a crucified madman, 
require a fairer evaluation of the Gospel traditions than Schweitzer and his 
followers have given them. It is good to have the cooperation of religious 
educational experts in the working-out of this new view; and Weigle’s book 


should have the widest possible reading. 
FREDERICK C. GRANT. 


HUMAN UNFOLDING OF DIVINE REVELATION 


A Gurr To UNDERSTANDING THE BrBte, by Harry Emerson Fospicx. Harper and 
Brothers, $3.00. 


R. FOSDICK is known everywhere in the English-speaking world as a 
preacher who addresses men clearly, forcefully, and with unusual powers 

of persuasion. He is always virile, completely honest, and is driven by an in- 
tense idealism. The influence of his writings has penetrated regions not 
reached by a voice which through the radio has become familiar to millions. 
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His style is straightforward, and is eloquent only when the thought actually 
lifts the speech by some inherent quality. He has read very widely and he 
knows how to make all his reading grist to his mill without making other 
men’s thoughts a substitute for his own. He is as sensitive as a barometer. 
You are always aware of the intellectual weather as you read after him. He 
has an uncanny gift for seeing things before other people see them, and for 
saying things just as other people are dimly groping for the insight he puts 
into a clear and quickening phrase. In a noble sense, he is like an aeolian harp 
which turns the best of contemporary thought to music. But he is always 
original in his selection, and he has sharp and notable insights of his own. He 
has felt the lash of obscurantism and perhaps this makes his own assertion 
of advanced positions a little more blunt and uncompromising. On the other 
hand, he never enjoys destruction for destruction’s sake. And he genuinely 
endeavors to listen to all the voices and to adhere to what is true and good. 
His liberalism is never more in evidence than when he defends a position 
which some self-conscious liberals would deny. 

In the judgment of the present writer, A Guide to Understanding the Bible 
is far and away the most massive and important piece of work which Dr. 
Fosdick has done. He is very modest about claiming technical scholarship. 
But it is evident that he has read what is of most importance in each subject 
he discusses, and while doubtless one technical master would disagree with 
him at one point and another would find himself unable to accept some other 
position, as a rule he knows what each would say and has his own reason for 
disagreeing with them. In short, we are dealing with a thoroughly compe- 
tent book, with no shoddy work anywhere, whose craftsmanship is excellent, 
and whose total effect is one only secured by honest work skillfully done. 

The method of the book is to show the advance through the centuries in 
respect of certain significant ideas as these are reflected in the documents of 
the Old Testament and the New, with understanding reference to inter-testa- 
mental material. The idea of God, the idea of man, the idea of right and 
wrong, the idea of suffering, the idea of fellowship with God, and the idea 
of immortality are subjected to this treatment. Early and crude beliefs are 
seen as they are corrected and deepened and practically transformed until the 
full New Testament position is reached. Dr. Fosdick is relentlessly honest as 
to the barbarity and ethical inadequacy of the early stages of Biblical thought 
in respect of all these ideas. And he is delightfully free from the tendency seen 
in New Testament interpretation to select certain types of emphasis and to 
ignore what does not fit in with the writer’s mind. One of the best things 
about the book is just that Dr. Fosdick really allows the Bible to speak for it- 
self. And even in the consummation he does not create an artificial complete- 
ness where completeness does not actually exist. When one has read all of 
this volume, he has followed an earnest mind whose processes are sharpened by 
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all the instruments of keen scholarship, and is able to see the Scriptures in that 
very process of unfolding which painstaking research has revealed. 

On its own level Dr. Fosdick’s work is done with singular excellence. Is 
_ there another level? We venture to think that there is. Dr. Fosdick is an 
avowed theist, but in this volume one sees more of human unfolding than 
of divine revelation. This is perhaps inevitable, the method being just what it 
is. But one thinks of another method, just as scholarly, just as meticulously 
honest, but engaged with the task of seeing God march manward in each 
stage of revelation. The divine side would then stand forth with potent im- 
pressiveness. You would see God working through human limitations, but 
always God working. And so the moral authority and the spiritual splendor, 
shining in clearer and clearer light, would be indubitably seen. One is grate- 
ful for the book Dr. Fosdick has written. One longs a little wistfully for the 
other book, which perhaps must wait for an age of more masterful faith. 

Lynn Haroip Houcu. 


THE GROWING LITERATURE OF CHRISTIAN UNITY 


Curétrens Désunts. Principes D’un “EcumMenisME” CaTHotigue, Par M.-J. Concar. 
Les Editions Du Cerf, Paris. 35 francs. 
Tue CuurcH oF ENGLAND AnD Reunion, by H. L. Goupcr. The Macmillan Company, 


$4.00. 
Union oF CurisTeNDoM, edited by KennetH MacKenzr. The Macmillan Company, 


00, 

ae Basic Formuia For Caurcu Union, edited by Douctas Horton. Chicago Theologi- 

cal Seminary and Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, 25 cents. 

Fr. Congar’s Chrétiens Désunis contains the substance of lectures delivered 
in Paris in 1936. A historical and descriptive account of our divided Christen- 
dom ; two chapters of sound Catholic doctrine on the Church’s nature, author- 
ity, unity and catholicity ; well-informed sections on the Life and Work and 
Faith and Order Movements; a most conciliatory version of the Roman in- 
terpretation of the status of Christians and “Christianities” separated from 
Rome; and finally, an outline of the positive program of Catholic “ecumen- 
ism” or reunion by return to the mother-church, fill the more than 400 pages 
of the book. 

With its bibliography and numerous appendices this is by far the most 
comprehensive recent statement in this field from a Roman Catholic source. 

How is it that Fr. Congar can venture to speak thus comprehensively about 
non-Roman ecumenical movements when the Pope has so firmly shut the door 
of Catholic concern with them, as in the Encyclical Mortalium animos of 
1928? The Father’s own answer is that, beyond the function of the hierarchy 
in defining immutable truth, lies the role of the theologian. His role includes 
the giving of a realistic account of concrete conditions for the incorporation of 
the church into the life of humanity, this obviously involving the possible 
reincorporation into the church of its “separated” brethren. 
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Fr. Congar consistently employs this term “separated brethren” to describe 
non-Roman Christians and their “Christianities.” An appendix, cataloging 
the terms officially employed in recent Roman Catholic documents to desig- 
nate such Christians, shows that, while usage has by no means been uniform, 
Fr. Congar’s term and the attitude which it implies are not wholly excep- 
tional. 

The author is helpfully critical even when his treatment must be judged 
not entirely adequate. His interpretations of Anglican and Eastern Orthodox 
conceptions of unity convey a wistful sense of the affinity of the Roman 
Church for these communions, together with the difficulty of expressing this 
affinity in an actual church order. 

Protestant readers will welcome evidence of strongly evangelical elements 
in the writer’s thought, e.g. his recognition of the religious significance of the 
Reformation as “an aspiration to return to the original source of religion ;” 
his admission that grievous obscurities in the expression of the Christian life 
through the church “seemed to justify” secessions at the time of the Reforma- 
tion ; his insistence that a renewal of authentic spirituality and inner religious 
power in the Catholic church is demanded today in order to convince non- 
Catholics of the validity of the church’s claims. 

Fr. Congar defines the status of the separated Christians and Christian 
bodies in the familiar terms of Catholic doctrine, but expressed with a genial- 
ity of his own. Christianity is broader than the visible church; Christ saves 
more widely than he reigns. One who is baptized and nurtured in the Chris- 
tian community separated from Rome is incorporated into the church by his 
baptism and remains a constituent element of it unless he has severed his ties 
by an act of personal schism or heresy. Similarly, the separated Christian 
bodies in greater or less degree constitute elements of the Church: though 
the attachment appears very tenuous in the case of Protestants. 

The conception of reunion consistently held is that of reunion with Rome. 
Nevertheless, it is insisted, reunion is not an external process; rather it is a 
reintegration of a fragmentized whole and must not be called “absorption.” 
“Separated brethren” are not invited to accept the triumph over them of an 
ecclesiastical system, nor to abjure their previous faith, because all that is truly 
evangelical in it already belongs to the Catholic faith. They are asked to 
return to the church in order to restore to it the fullness of its Catholic 
character. For though the church is and must continue continuously one in 
principle, its oneness is and can only be imperfectly expressed through its 
divisions. 

In spite of this ingratiating argument, and in spite of the saving fact that 
Fr. Congar’s thinking always moves within the orbit of an acknowledged 
common Christianity possessed alike by Catholics and non-Catholics, it cannot 
be disguised that the formula, “Renounce only your errors” means, ‘““Renounce 
only what the church says are your errors.” 
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At the same time, the insistence that no demand for a surrender of religious 
values is intended by Catholic ecumenism, but only the recognition that the 
ideal of the church cannot be fully realized except in the unity of the whole, 
ought to afford a genuine basis in principle for further progress in under- 
standing. 

The thesis of Dr. Goudge’s The Church of England and Reunion is that 
the role of the Church of England in reunion is that of a “bridge church.” 
Does it not permit within its single communion the co-existence of such ex- 
treme types as pro-Roman Anglo-Catholic, fundamentalist Evangelical and 
nondescript latitudinarian? Might not such a reach easily draw within itself 
an equally wide range of additional churches? 

But the likelihood that the Church of England can actually perform this 
role is, as the Oxford professor proceeds to show, greatly diminished by deep- 
seated characteristics of the English mind: its ingrained individualism, its 
historical Protestantism, defined as dislike for authority, distrust of technical 
theology and a demand for over-simplification in religious statement ; also by 
the too-general substitution of attachment to the church as an expression of 
the national life for more authentic and inward Christian loyalty. 

The actual prospects of reunion through the Church of England hinge, ac- 
cordingly, very largely on national characteristics rather than on theoretical 
considerations. This, mutatis mutandis, quite corresponds to the American 
situation. 

The crucial issue of reunion—which ought to be determinative but which 
cannot easily be so in a church marked by the traits just noted—is the min- 
istry, which in turn hinges upon apostolic succession. The freedom of God’s 
Spirit, urges Dr. Goudge, is not incompatible with a settled order which gov- 
erns his habitual activity. As things legally are, then, the appointed ministry 
is as essential to the valid sacrament as the appointed elements. 

The actual situation, however, is greatly complicated by human sin; and 
God, seemingly, has to treat it a good deal more elastically than Dr. Goudge’s 
ecclesiastical theory finds it easy to admit. 

Their doubtful “validity,” for example, does not rob non-conformist sacra- 
ments of “efficacy.” The Protestant communion may convey the highest 
spiritual values. Christians not in communion with a properly authorized 
ministry may still be in the church. But this admission makes it impossible 
for Dr. Goudge to stop with individuals. He must—and does—include non- 
conformist bodies also because God’s uncovenanted mercies must not be 
capricious in their exercise. 

Can one say, then, that all churches are equally parts of the true church? 
The author doubts that this is possible, especially in the case of the wilder 
sectaries. Must we not say then that we do not know the limits of the church 
as God sees it? All told God allows himself such ample leeway in dealing 
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with irregular situations that the Christian may “love all the churches of 
Christ and (his) own, even in its separation.” 

Under the title, Union of Christendom the Bishop of Brechin has brought 
together in some 700 pages the contents of pamphlets by thirty authors, mostly 
British, originally issued for the use of discussion groups in preparation for 
the International Convention in 1940 of the (British) Church Union. 

Within a framework the first and last sections of which treat respectively 
of the motive for church reunion and the principles which should properly 
govern reunion from the Anglo-Catholic standpoint, fall three other sections. 
Two of them are primarily factual; the first, historical; the second, a con- 
temporary characterization of the chief families of churches within our divided 
Christendom. The third consists of a symposium on the possibility of reunion 
from the standpoints of writers of nine different communions. 

The historical section contains brilliant writing ; but its dimensions obviously 
forbid one to make it a substitute for original and specialized sources. In the 
account of the present status of the major communions, the chapters on the 
Roman Catholic and Eastern Orthodox churches are illuminating and emi- 
nently fair. The non-Episcopal churches are grouped in what many will feel 
to be an entirely inadequate chapter, in view of the relative size and effective 
power of these churches. The treatment shows little familiarity with the 
church situation in the United States. 

The symposium on attitudes toward union constitutes a vigorous setting 
forth of affirmations and denials which are generally familiar. 

In the sections which systematically set forth Anglo-Catholic position, Fr. 
Demant’s chapter is easily the most penetrating. Community, he asserts, is 
of the nature of reality—part of the givenness of things. Sin has obscured and 
obstructed it. The church remains the only true community on earth because 
its bonds of common life and purpose “are given from beyond.” “Only sur- 
render to Christ—not to the heavenly Christ—but to Christ in His humanly 
disfigured Body, the Church” makes one truly a social being. 

The present reviewer finds this a compelling statement, but at the same 
time a cryptic one, suggesting an unresolved paradox rather than clear-cut 
alternatives. But the matter is too large to be argued here. 

The final section maintains that the essential principles of Catholicism 
include the church’s ground of authority in Scripture and tradition; its 
apostolicity ; the sacraments; Christian piety; the gift of discrimination in 
judging contemporary affairs, and equally in passing judgment upon the 
church herself. 

Non-Catholics will find Simpson and Hood hard to take; Couratin and 
Harton relatively easy. At one point only does a misrepresentation appear, so 
gratuitous and grievous as to demand resentment; namely, the charge that 
the ministry is regarded by Protestants as “a natural human development” 
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but by Catholics “as supernaturally directed and controlled.” Other passages 
refer to the Protestant ministry as “man-made.” The truth is, of course, that 
it is claimed for all Protestant ministries, except possibly those of extreme 
humanistic groups, that they are authorized and authenticated by God— 
God simply working through different channels than those which Catholics 
recognize. 

According to a sprightly review in the British Weekly, Anglicans and Con- 
gregationalists had long been “at daggers drawn. ‘Well,’ said the resourceful 
Americans, ‘let the matter be settled by ten champions from each side. Let 
them go to it, and let us watch the battle.’ . . . But instead of slaying one 
another according to all the best precedents, they grew so fond of each other 
that they drew up a joint report and even ventured to propose an amalgama- 
tion of the two opposing armies.” 

In point of fact, the ten Anglicans were appointed by Bishop Stewart of 
the Diocese of Chicago and the ten Congregationalists by the Congregational 
Association of Chicago. A modest book, A Basic Formula for Church Union 
constitutes the joint report of these groups to their appointing authorities 
after two years of conference. 

Its ruling thesis is that the Spirit works within the church according to two 
principles. The collective principle embodies itself in a visible church (which 
the great Reformers never intended to deny) ; the individual principle is con- 
spicuously expressed through the prophetic office and through Spirit-filled 
leaders throughout the centuries, with whom much of the church’s progress 
is to be identified. 

The two principles are in constant interaction and “all our differences 
within the church take the form of conflict between these two authorities... 
The quarrel may be over church polity ... or anything . . . from the viewpoint 
of either side.” Actually, it is always one between the corporate interpreta- 
tion and individualistic interpretation. 

In the judgment of the twenty “champions” the Spirit has wrought in both 
the Anglican and the Congregational communions “to produce, or least con- 
duce toward, a balance” between the collective or corporate principle and the 
individual and prophetic principle through which the Spirit always has worked 
in the church. 

In this conviction, the four final chapters undertake to suggest practical 

measures of unity between Protestant Episcopal and Congregational churches 
‘in the United States. With respect to formal agreements, the report takes as 
its point of departure the provision for supplemental ordination embodied 
in the unworkable Canon XI, adopted by the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in 1922 following proposals put forward on the Congregational side by the late 
Dr. Newman Smyth and others. 

A new Canon is proposed providing for a possible “mutual extended com- 
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mission.” The present reviewer finds this term obscure. From the exposition 
it appears that it is to “be defined unambiguously as not reordination.” But 
this is not set forth as an ultimatum. The report rather contents itself with 
indicating the more general principles which should underlie the proposed 
Canon. These include the provision that a candidate for an extended com- 
mission should evidence a profound sense of the meaning of the ministry 
from the standpoint of the church into whose service his commission is being 
extended. This is most reasonable and advisable, but exactly what does it 
involve? 

It is not envisaged as an early probability that extended ordination should 
frequently occur between ministers of the two churches concerned, but rather 
that provision be made for a pioneer group of men who desire, without dis- 
loyalty to their previous ties, to broaden their fellowships and standing in the 
church for the sake of its unity. 

“The great need now,” the Report concludes, “is for a body of experience ; 
and experience comes only out of experiment.’ Accordingly, certain concrete 
measures for associating Congregational and Episcopal congregations of Chi- 
cago in parochial life and common worship are under way and may well 
prove to be the most significant commentary on the present document. 

Haran Pau Douctass. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CAVALCADE 


Types or Reuicious Pumosopny, by Epwin Artuur Burtt. Harper and Brothers, $3.00. 


HE purpose of this book is pedagogical rather than critical or prophetic. 

It aims to provide an account of the historical background of religious 
philosophy as it has been discussed in Western civilization and a “compara- 
tive analysis” of the main types of religious philosophy which now compete 
for acceptance among Western thinkers. The book is therefore, at least in 
intention, not an evangel or a plea for any special point of view. The author 
does not even argue for any particular interpretation of the role of theology 
or of religion in culture or in the life of the individual. He attempts to write 
objectively and impartially concerning the competing systems of thought; yet 
he does not rely alone upon the “spectator’s” range and depth of vision. Al- 
though, like the preacher in Melville’s Moby Dick, he does pull up the ladder 
of the forecastle after him so as to be free from undue influence, he has him- 
self experienced “from the inside” the various biases of the deck below. In- 
deed, as he states in the preface to the volume, Catholicism is the only influen- 
tial standpoint in Western religious philosophy through which he has not 
himself passed. And, it may be added, he submitted the chapter on Catholi- 
cism to certain of his Roman Catholic colleagues at Cornell for suggestions 
and criticisms before going to press. 
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Although the book is a study of types of religious philosophy, the author 
does not restrict himself to formulating a general statement of each point 
of view. Professor Burtt manages within the compass of five hundred pages 
to discuss not only the major points of view, Catholicism, Protestant funda- 
mentalism, the religion of science, agnosticism, ethical idealism, modernism, 
and humanism, but also the principal philosophers and theologians, both an- 
cient and modern, who have contributed to the development of these points 
of view. For example, the chapter on Catholicism deals not only with Aris- 
totle, Thomas Aquinas, and the Catechism of the Council of Trent, but also 
with some of the present-day leaders in the Church; the chapter on the reli- 
gion of science, treats, among others, Spinoza and Walter Lippmann; the 
chapter on agnosticism deals with Hume, Mill, Huxley, and Spencer, and at 
considerable length; or, again, the chapter on ethical idealism, gives a com- 
prehensive and thorough exposition of the philosophy of religion of Immanuel 
Kant and, as a modern example of the type, the “ethical culture” of the late 
Felix Adler. Incidentally, the statement of Adler’s viewpoint is the most sat- 
isfactory the present reviewer has seen. 

In the presentation of the various types of religious philosophy the author 
not only relates them to their most distinguished exponents, past and present, 
but by way of “comparative analysis” he points out also their disagreements 
with other philosophical positions. Thus constant reference is made to cur- 
rents and cross-currents of ideas which first appeared in ancient Israel, Greece, 
and early Christianity. This method of treatment is made possible by a skill- 
ful use throughout the book of materials presented in a long introductory 
chapter which provides a masterly survey of the writings of the Old and New 
Testaments, Plato, Aristotle, Stoicism, Neo-Platonism, and Augustine. More- 
over, the differences between the principal religious philosophies are brought to 
a focus at the end of each chapter by means of an outline statement of the 
major disputed assumptions of each type. 

It would be wrong to suppose that the contents of the book are fully in- 
dicated in the names of the major types of religious philosophy which serve 
as chapter headings. Ample space is also devoted to the problems and issues 
raised by the modern attitude towards history, the higher criticism of the 
Scriptures, the new psychologies, mysticism, pragmatism, communism, and 
numerous other intellectual and social tendencies which have affected the 
discussion of religion. 

In a book which covers such a wide range of material, wide in historical 
perspective as well as inclusive in philosophies treated, no reader will be en- 
tirely satisfied. Probably those readers who style themselves humanists will find 
the least fault. Professor Burtt, we take it, is himself in this group (having 
been one of the signers of the Humanist Manifesto published in Chicago in 
1933), and perhaps this explains why his chapter on humanism is more per- 
suasive than any other in the book. This fact may also explain, though it 
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does not justify, the author’s attributing to the humanists many of the ideas 
which one would ordinarily expect to find among the modernists (the term 
which he employs to denote all liberal Christians). Indeed, the treatment of 
the liberals is perhaps the least adequate in the whole book. When we turn 
to the exposition of the more traditional philosophies, we encounter not so 
much a failure to achieve a catholic and complete survey as a sense of the 
strangeness of the landscape. The treatment of Luther, Calvin, and Barth, 
for example, is accurate and impartial, but it is lacking in the penetration and 
vividness which spring only from imaginative sympathy or what the Germans 
call Einfiihlung. As presented by Professor Burtt, their options seem never to 
have been living options. The reader unfamiliar with these more traditional 
theologies would not, from this book, appreciate in any profound way the 
strong appeal which the American school of “neo-supernaturalism” and the 
European revival of Calvin and Luther are making today. On the other 
hand, the exposition of the philosophers of religion (in contrast to that of the 
theologians) is of a very high order, giving evidence of painstaking care for 
detail and implication, and enlivened by a contagious enthusiasm for the 
vocation of the philosopher. 

It is certainly to be regretted that the author could not find room in a book 
of this size to discuss more of the philosophers of religion who are now en- 
gaging attention and who represent an advance on the points of view discussed 
in the book. To be sure, he does (in a chapter on “Current Trends”) outline 
the philosophies of James, Hocking, Alexander, Whitehead, Bergson, Krutch, 
and Wilhelm Hauer, the founder of the German Faith Movement (who, as 
the author fails to note, withdrew from the movement three years ago). Cer- 
tain other moderns like Machen, Dewey, Wieman, and Santayana (who is 
classed as a humanist) are also dealt with. But the book can scarcely live up 
to the claim of its title when it makes no reference (except in a few instances 
in the bibliographies) to Baron von Hiigel, Maritain, Blondel, Marcel LeRoy, 
Nédoncelle—indeed, nothing is said of the continuing back-door influence of 
modernism in contemporary Catholicism—Husserl, Scheler, Otto, Oman, Til- 
lich, Berdyaev, Brunner, Leese, André Philip, Macmurray, Brightman, Cal- 
houn, Lyman, Hartshorne, or the Niebuhrs. A book on the philosophy of 
religion which leaves out of account the tendencies represented by these men, 
it may be argued, has overlooked some of the major “types” of religious phi- 
losophy. These lacunae not only enable the author to restrict the range of his 
discussion ; they also allow him to give the impression that the most “ad- 
vanced” and original thought, the growing edge, of contemporary religion is 
to be found among the humanists. 

A “comparative analysis” of some of the writers mentioned above would 
have disclosed the fact that the major differences in present day religious 
philosophy cut across the old dividing lines and that the point at which sig- 
nificant change is to be discerned today is not along the way leading from 
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fundamentalism through modernism to humanism. F undamentalists, mod- 
ernists, and humanists all alike are being confronted today with new categories 
of religious thought which are making some of the old land marks and bound- 
aries seem outmoded. Thinkers like Scheler, Tillich, Berdyaev, and Leese 
have in varying ways raised question marks over the conventional categories 
which the earlier types of religious philosophy (and especially modernism and 
humanism) shared in common. The book which translates these question 
marks into the Anglo-Saxon vernacular is yet to be written. 

But until such a book is written one will have difficulty finding a treatment 
of the principal older types of religious philosophy which in objectivity and in 
thoroughness surpasses the volume under review. Despite the criticisms here 
offered, Professor Burtt’s book is beyond doubt one of the best of its kind 

available today. 
; James LuTHER ADAMS. 


A FOUNDATION FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


Tue Case ror THEOLOGY IN THE University, by WittiaM Apams Brown. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, $1.50. 
HIS book is news. It is written, so to speak, on the scene of action. Its 
124 pages cover more ground and contain more significant thinking than 
many a large volume. Some time ago, I read Dr. Norman Foerster’s The 
American Siate University. When I laid down the book, the American Uni- 
versity appeared to me as an exploded arsenal; everything lay in pieces, there 
was nothing left of a balanced and living order, nothing but chaos every- 
where. The reeking disintegration of higher learning in America and the 
breakdown of all forces and forms of the old democratic ideals was pictured 
in the first sentence: ““The American State University has progressively tended 
to subvert the higher interests of American democracy. It has devoted itself 
to ends that are not ends, to truths that are only half-truths, to services that 
have turned out to be disservices, to practicalities that have become imprac- 
ticalities and absurdities.” 

Thus spake Norman Foerster on the crumbling foundations of the Amer- 
ican university, and he concluded his book by casting the giant shadows of 
humanism over the chaos. Foerster asked the right question (it is no small 
merit to have asked the right question) but from his viewpoint—humanism— 
he could give only a half-way answer.* Dr. W. A. Brown’s answer is more 

*Since this review was written, the latest work of Dr. Norman Foerster, The Future of 
the Liberal College (Appleton) was brought to my desk for press review. I am happy to 
observe that Foerster conceives here a much more constructive and clearly defined function 
for religion in the college. He goes so far as to indicate the Catholic system of education as 
a pattern of what education should be if it is to be “capable of preserving civilization.” (p. 


17.) What Foerster calls a “humanistic or religious working philosophy” (p. 73), this time, 
is very near to William Adams Brown’s position. 
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complete. He tells us that this chaos will be the womb of the future order if 
the voice of God can be heard. But can God speak in these many separated 
fragments of learning wherein the various hypotheses clash and totter to- 
gether; wherein each school and department of the university seems to think 
that it is more important than all the others? Can he speak when the two idols, 
Power and Wealth, are still presiding over the destinies of our national edu- 
cation? And when “the quest of wisdom in the sense in which the old Uni- 
versity understood it is no man’s affair’? Can he speak in America where the 
sun of Western culture is setting ? 

In answer to these questions, Dr. Brown analyzes the “signs of a reviving 
interest in theology.” He mentions: the fact of “State Universities experi- 
menting with Schools of Religion in which Catholics and Protestants are 
working side by side ;” “President Hutchins’ challenge, to which these lectures 
are due;” the fact that “the things that Christians have in common are seen 
to be more important than the things on which they differ, and that this 
growing understanding is finding expression in forms of federative activ- 
ity .. .” such as “the newly formed Associations of Theological Seminaries ;” 
“the recent preaching missions conducted under the auspices of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America;” the fact that “among the 
interests for which the nation-wide broadcasting companies feel called upon 
to make place, that of religion is given most generous treatment.” 

When I was through reading Dr. Brown’s book, I leaned back on my chair 
and paused for a long while as it occurred to me more vividly that civiliza- 
tions, like days, die only to be reborn through the darkness and vortices of 
chaos where light is dissolved in the magic of a new day in the making. The 
work of President Hutchins, of which this book emphasizes the most signifi- 
cant meaning, appears to me as the dawn of a new day in American educa- 
tion, a new day called forth not merely by some humanist revival but by the 
voice of the Eternal One. The whole of Western civilization rests upon a 
spiritual substructure. This foundation has gradually given way under the 
pressure of unforeseen things. It is to these depths of spiritual reality, on which 
all civilization must rest, that the author is digging and excavating to find the 
Rock on which to build again. This rock bottom is nothing other than a 
collective intuition of the spiritual meaning and purpose of life, a renewed 
consciousness of God. This Weltanschauung “Adler calls ‘philosophy’ ; Hutch- 
ins, ‘metaphysics’; I (says the author) prefer to call it ‘theology.’ ” But this 
symbolic “theology” (p. 64), based partly on visible signs or emblems of the 
invisible catholicity of true religion, the author proceeds to explain, is a “phi- 
losophy—a philosophy which is born of faith, a philosophy which is in fact 
and which is not ashamed to call itself, religious.” 

This, if I may refer to a personal experience, is my fourth year in the School 
of Religion of the University of Iowa. I do not know how effective my teach- 
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ing has been, but I have learned much by what I have seen exemplified here 
every day: I have learned that the teacher of God is guided by God in such a 
fashion that in social, religious, intellectual matters he can appreciate the good 
which lies on both sides of our ecclesiastical and academic frontiers. He does 
not judge, he understands. He is with all as God himself is with all. I am a 
Catholic with thorough conviction, but as a member of the School of Religion, 
I could apply to myself the words by which Charles Wagner characterized his 
position when he founded the “Foyer de l’Ame” in Paris thirty years ago: “I 
am neither Protestant, Catholic nor Jew, but something of them all and with 
complete sincerity—as a believer, as one who believes more than the dogmas 
express, who tries to seize the truth at the point where all the rays meet.” This 
point where all the rays meet is anterior, exterior and superior to all possible 
verbal or institutional expression of religion, for as Cardinal Cusa stated so 
courageously many centuries ago when he was fighting the very same battle: 
“No man can ever reach the maximum of clarity in the expression of divine 
truth.” 

The rising tide of barbarism will some day in the near future compel the 
spiritual élite of the world to unite regardless of differences and assume leader- 
ship. Thus will be formed above the chaos an irradiating center of thought, 
energy and life, making the university a living organism animated by the 
presence of God. 

CuristTIAN M. B. RicHarp. 


TWO INTERPRETATIONS OF REVOLUTION 


Tue Anatomy oF REvotuTion, by Crane Brinton. W. W. Norton and Company, $3.00. 
Out oF REvotutTion: AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WESTERN Man, by Evcen Rosenstock-Huessy. 
William Morrow and Company, $6.00. 
ROFESSOR BRINTON’S enlargement of his lectures delivered at the 
Lowell Institute, Boston, in February and March, 1938, is one of those 
rare books which appeals to both the specialist and the general public. It has 
a terse and epigrammatic style, a plentiful use of anecdote and example, yet a 
sufficient attention to methodological detail to escape the superficiality of the 
usual popular lecture. 

The author’s purpose is to take four major revolutions: the English uprising 
of the seventeenth century, the American rebellion against England, the 
French revolution, and the Russian communist revolt; and to see whether, 
after close examination, he can discover verifiable uniformities in them (he 
refuses to say “laws”). With disarming modesty he tells us that the book is 
but a preliminary study, and that he does not pretend to have found more 
than “first approximations” to the kind of exact uniformities demanded by 
the social scientist. It is tempting to guess that this modesty is an intentional 
contrast to certain pontifical volumes on the same subject; at any rate, the 
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reader may be thankful that here, at least, he can get initial light on the prob- 
lem which will give him the courage to plunge into the gloom of other more 
pretentious works. 

_ The uniformities which Brinton discovers to be most important in the above 
revolutions are five, though others are briefly mentioned. First, all four soci- 
eties are actually on the upgrade economically, just before the revolution, with 
the movement for change coming from those who feel cramped rather than 
those who feel hungry. Second, there are bitter class antagonisms, not always 
in the Marxian sense, but very genuine for all that. Third, the intellectuals 
desert the ruling group and align themselves with the opposition. Fourth, the 
governmental machinery is inefficient, particularly as regards taxation. Fifth, 
the ruling group loses self-confidence and shows amazing ineptitude in han- 
dling the situation, as, for example, in the use of force. A good example of 
this last factor is an entry from the diary of Louis XVI on the day the Bastille 
was captured. He simply wrote, “Nothing.” Nicholas on a similar occasion 
wrote, ‘Walked long and killed two crows; had tea by daylight.” 

In choosing a rational scheme to explain revolution, Professor Brinton an- 
nounces that the line between metaphor and a conceptual frame of reference 
is very thin. With this warning he boldly chooses the idea of a fever to illus- 
trate the course of a revolution: at first the “prodromal signs,” then the full 
symptoms which work up to a climax or delirium, and finally convalescence 
with occasional relapses. The crisis, in a revolution, is the reign of terror, while 
the convalescence is what is traditionally known as the Thermidor reaction, 
named for the month Thermidor when Robespierre was forced from office. 
On the whole, the writer uses his analogy more often in describing the later 
stages of revolution than in depicting its beginnings. Nevertheless the venture 
comes off more successfully than the skeptical reader would expect. For one 
thing, a fever is sometimes a method of healing a patient, so that the use of 
this analogy need not imply disapproval. 

With this leading clue, Professor Brinton proceeds to follow the course of 
revolution in his four societies, tracing them by stages. The parallels and uni- 
formities do not always apply to the American revolution which is a special or 
test case. During the course of his description, the author stops long enough 
to give a short, pungent chapter on types of revolutionists which is one of his 
most stimulating contributions. He shows that for the most part the leaders 
have been upper middle class: “It is as if our Rotarians today were revolution- 
ists.” The Marxians will especially enjoy this detail. 

It is impossible here to pursue the detailed study further although it is 
packed full of strikingly apposite data, pungently expressed. The selected 
bibliography which closes the book is also useful and suggestive. 

Perhaps the most noticeable feature of the book is its absence of special 
pleading, though it is alive to both the Marxian and the Paretian interpreta- 
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tions of revolution. Brinton is always urbane, mocking, sophisticated in the 
best sense of the term, refusing to follow any lead beyond the limits of plausi- 
bility, also, we feel, refusing to commit himself to any valuational scheme. In 
short, he is attempting, with more literary skill than others who have tried the 
same thing, to be a truly scientific historian. Some may accuse him of being 
on the blasé side, but none can deny his brilliance nor the solidity of evidence 
for his conclusions. A better short review of revolutions we are not likely to 
get until someone with a mind equally shrewd and discerning moves farther 
along the trail which Brinton himself has broken. 

Turning from Crane Brinton’s methodical and cautious work to Rosenstock- 
Huessy’s volume is like passing from the cultured refinement of a professor’s 
study into a lush spring forest where life is blooming in myriad confusion. Out 
of Revolution is a ferment, an effervescence of an ebullient personality of truly 
astounding dimensions. Everywhere in the book we get the impression of a 
creative mind behind it which is cramped and confined by being reduced to 
mere book size, though the book itself runs to 758 pages. It would be fair to 
call Rosenstock-Huessy’s volume a total response to a life-situation, i.e. the 
World War and its aftermath, and an attempt to revaluate them in the light 
of European history from the tenth century to our own day. 

Unlike the social scientist whose method gives him a penchant for uniformi- 
ties and laws, the author is seeking to find the fotal reaction or Gestalt re- 
sponse (if we may use the hybrid term) which social groups make to the 
changes which threaten them with decay. These responses he finds are always 
in the nature of passionate actions which he calls revolutions, for the reason 
that they are a renewing of social life. These violent changes he groups into 
two major divisions which he calls the secular revolutions (the Reformation, 
the English upheavals of the seventeenth century, the French Revolution and 
the Russian Revolution), and the clerical revolutions (the Gregorian reform, 
and the Guelphic liberty of the twelfth and thirteenth century culminating in 
the Renaissance—which was the sunset, not the sunrise). Austria Hungary 
and America are included in this division, though the connection is not pat- 
ently clear. 

The third section of the book is a general summary of the author’s Weltan- 
schauung which he entitles the ““Metanomics of Society,” declaring that the 
abstract method of the natural sciences inaugurated by Descartes must be 
abolished in the social sciences in favor of a more concrete method which does 
not separate man from his world. His own viewpoint is not easily classifiable 
in any of our modern philosophies, though perhaps two clues can be given. 
First of all, it is highly activistic, a kind of immanent pragmatism (I avoid the 
word absolute here as supplying the wrong overtones). In the second place, 
it is really expanding into a philosophy of history the viewpoint of the German 
Existenz philosophy with its emphasis on the finality of decisions as the true 
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key to reality. “Any part of the world, sun, earthquake, crisis, Tevoley can 
become a god when we feel that it is a power urging questions upon us. 

There is no question about the fact that Professor Rosenstock-Huessy has 
made a highly original contribution to our understanding of history. There is 
scarcely an epoch of Europe which he does not illumine by his canny selection 
of details and his enlightening studies of the changes in word meanings as 
symbolic of these changes. One of his great services to contemporary thought 
is to free it from the fatalistic opposition of fascism and communism as the 
only possible poles around which our social ideals revolve. But more than all 
of these, his book will live as a human document which was born out of the 
struggle with life rather than with libraries. “A man’s behavior in an emer- 
gency is the test of his relation to the future, to the things in store for man- 
kind by time.” 

R. A. SCHERMERHORN. 


A BASIC GUIDE TO COMMUNITY STUDIES 


Your Community. Its Provision ror Heattu, Epucation, SAFETY, AND WELFARE, by 
Joanna C. Cotcorp. Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 85 cents. 


HIS important manual for the study of communities replaces the well- 
known pamphlet by Margaret F. Byington, written in 1911, and entitled 

What Social Workers Should Know About Their Communities. This pam- 
phlet was so useful that it went through four editions and reached a circula- 
tion of 54,000 copies. But the development of American communities in re- 
cent years has been so rapid and varied, and the technique of community 
study has so progressed, that an entirely new manual had become necessary. 
Following the Russell Sage Foundation’s policy of maximum service, made 
possible by the Foundation’s endowment, the price has been kept nominal. 

Miss Colcord has centered the thought of her book upon the people of the 
community rather than upon institutions. This is a most important fact. The 
book deals with the interests of human beings and families, and with social 
institutions only as they minister to their well-being and happiness. This gives 
a human interest and zest to chapters which might otherwise be mechanistic. 

The book is not intended to be a guide to a technically equipped community 
surveyors, and does not recommend an attempt by untrained and unspecial- 
ized workers to evaluate community agencies. It aims rather to assist and 
guide studies by intelligent citizens, and by social groups such as civics clubs, 
women’s associations, churches, and classes in high schools and colleges. 

By community is meant the political subdivisions of an area, such as a city, 
borough or neighborhood of a city, and a village, township or county in a rural 
section. 


In case the area of a specific community is larger than a group wishes to 
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study, the text has been set up by chapters, each dealing with a separate phase 
of community life. The subdivisions of each chapter, and the questions under 
each subdivision, which aim solely to guide inquiry, are not meant to be bind- 
ing but only suggestive. The group can use those which appeal to them as 
helpful to their purpose. 

The treatment begins with the general community background—history, 
geographical conditions, and economic setting. It then proceeds to deal with 
local government and safety ; the workers (conditions of employment, wages, 
and living standards) ; housing, community planning and zoning; provisions 
for health care; provisions for the handicapped (mental, blind, deaf, crippled, 
chronically ill) ; educational resources, including adult education and libraries ; 
opportunities for recreation, public and private; religious agencies; public 
assistance (relief, unemployment assistance, special assistance to children, 
mothers, aged, transients, homeless, veterans, farmers, etc.) ; special provisions 
for family welfare (safeguarding marriage, home, family life, and welfare of 
children) ; special provision for the safety of children, which is the greatest 
community responsibility ; foreign born and racial groups; private clubs and 
associations, which swarm in American communities; finally, agencies for 
community planning. 

Each of these sections might easily have become intricate in detail, as they 
actually are in American communities. Here the skill of the author is re- 
vealed. Each section or chapter is broken down into its main forms of serv- 
ice. The entire section is opened with a remarkably condensed and informing 
statement which outlines the field, gives the most approved point of view, and 
suggests one or more selected and authoritative books or reports. Each sub- 
division is given like treatment. The statement is then followed by questions 
to guide the investigators. 

The amount of research which has gone into the chapters is manifestly 
great. The result is something more than a guide for study. The book is an 
important source book on American community life and organization, and 
has great bibliographical value. Any one who goes carefully through its chap- 
ters will come out with a picture of the American community which either he 
has not had before, or with his previous knowledge freshened and enlarged. 

The opening chapter offers valuable aid on recording and reporting, prep- 
aration of maps, charts, and graphs, use of pictographs and other symbols, 
where to get supplies, and where to find information already assembled. 

The book has definite value for pastors and churches in that it is a reference 
book and a guide, and can be used for parish as well as community studies. 
The church must make increasing use of research, especially in the form of 
surveys, upon which it can base intelligent teaching and useful service to the 
community. The church must also know community resources in order to 
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help its own people; and it must know the organized community in order to 


take its proper place in community cooperation. 
Wortu M. Tippy. 


THE MIGHTY WORD IN THE PURITAN MOUTH 


Tue Rise or Purrranism, by WiuiaM Hatier. Columbia University Press, $4.50. 


DY ploughing new ground, as he does in this volume, Professor Haller 

makes Puritanism much more understandable; and better understood it 
displays even greater vitality and significance than is often realized. The 
ground is hard by, being “what Puritans themselves wrote,” but it is new be- 
cause so largely neglected by writers on the subject. The primary material is 
the abundant records of Puritan preaching, under the impetus of which the 
movement took its rise. 

Under Elizabeth, ministers who faced frustration of their convictions that 
reformation of the national church ought to be carried further, had yet con- 
siderable freedom of speech and press. Thus arose the Puritan preacher. The 
members of a numerous succession from Greenham and Rogers about 1570 to 
the activity under James I and Charles I of an organized and partially en- 
dowed brotherhood of preachers, come before us in these pages. Their person- 
alities, their education—they were almost all Cambridge men—their experi- 
ences and above all their preaching, are portrayed vividly and discerningly, 
with sympathy and humor. 

They were Calvinists, and their preaching was copiously doctrinal, yet “they 
were Calvinists with a difference.” Their ecclesiastical ambitions denied, they 
employed their theology as the basis of the preaching of a high-minded and 
strenuous way of life. Its exposition well interprets the ethical effect of Cal- 
vinism. Such teaching the Puritan preachers brought to England in an age of 
critical spiritual need, when the nation was being hurried away from feudal 
relationships into the unknown conditions of a society becoming ever more 
commercial and industrial. “They offered a regimen which answered to a 
genuine longing on the part of the people for a more decent, more self-con- 
trolled and self-respecting existence.” By their sermons, spoken and largely 
printed, the Puritan preachers exercised, as Professor Haller shows, a tre- 
mendous influence. This was strengthened by their production of biographies 
of preachers who did as they taught, and of other approved Christians, spiri- 
tual diaries, and manuals of conduct, all speaking to the same effect as the 
sermons. 

Regarding the preachers from the point of view of a scholar in English 
literature, Professor Haller shows that the form of speech which they de- 
veloped, deliberately plain yet graced with its own kind of ornament, wrought 
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upon the language of the people as powerfully as their teachings did upon 
character. 

The chapter, “Reformation without Tarrying,” relates Puritanism to civil 
and religious liberty. The first Puritan preachers and writers cultivated the 
individual conscience as a means to the final attainment of their Presbyterian 
ideal. But the individual conscience once strengthened could not be limited. 
Thus a straight way was laid for the rise of multifarious ecclesiastical and 
theological conceptions in the seventeenth century and for the development of 
the principles of freedom and tolerance. “The Safe Way of Salvation” deals 
with Laud’s futile attempt to undo what the Puritan preachers by his time 
had accomplished, and presents him in a curiously favorable light rather 
difficult to accept. Two chapters on Milton, important though disproportion- 
ately long, illuminate his early career by showing his close connections with 
Puritan propaganda. These few paragraphs can give but a meager idea of a 
book of rare maturity and wealth, yielding much for the interpretation of 
English and also American religion and life. 

Rosert Hastincs NIicHois. 


BACKGROUND TO A BIOGRAPHY 


GerorcE Santayana, by Georce W. Howeate. University of Pennsylvania Press. Lon- 

don: Humphrey Milford: Oxford University Press, $3.50. 

T IS too early yet for a full study of George Santayana—and not merely 

because he is still at work, now, in his seventy-sixth year. Rather it is be- 
cause a life encompassing so vast an experience, ranging through so radically 
changed an external political and social and economic world, and reflecting in 
the colors of its intellectual pageantry so many dawns of different beliefs and 
so many dusks of contrasting aesthetic sensibilities—it is because such a tap- 
estry of rich insight and response demands the perspective of history, if not, 
indeed, something of the pathos of distance. We are still too close to the many 
different luxuriant trees of Santayana’s genius to see clearly the majesty of the 
whole forest. 

And with Santayana there is another difficulty, at least for an American or 
Anglo-Saxon biographer: Santayana is a Latin. The first nine years of his life 
were spent in Spain, at Avila, near Madrid, and those boyhood years neces- 
sarily set the compass of his mind in a direction somewhat at variance with 
the trade winds so soon to be confidently blowing in Victorian England and 
in an emergingly industrial and confidently expanding America. 

Further than that, the tenor of Santayana’s life—I mean on the surface— 
is almost defiantly even and smooth, without tragedy and without surprise or 
suspense. From a student at Harvard he evolves almost imperceptibly into 
being at teacher at Harvard, with only the inevitable exotic element of his 
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foreign appearance (and the not so inevitable but equally exotic element of 
his writing poetry) to give color to what in everyone’s eyes must have other- 
wise resembled the most conventional of academic careers. No serious love 
affairs (even in the poetry) seemed to disturb the calm flow of his life to full 
maturity; no youthful adventures distracted him; no wayward ambitions 
gave dramatic contrasts. It was almost as if the magnetic pole of speculation 
had long been set for him and had long been awaiting him to turn towards it 
as towards the true geographic and philosophical North—or perhaps in San- 
tayana’s case, we should say, South. 

Hence almost any present or future study of Santayana—even when the 
accent is biographical rather than critical—must in fact turn out to be more a 
history of the origin and growth and temper of certain ideas than a description 
of a human personality. For this human personality, almost as much for those 
who know him in the flesh as for those who know him only by his published 
work, is and always has been singularly elusive, despite his open simplicity and 
charming graciousness of social manner. Myths have already grown up about 
Santayana as a person, and I fancy more of them will be invented by imag- 
inative and sensible people who feel invincibly drawn to him, so to speak, by 
the penumbra of greatness and poetry which hovers over his work without 
understanding very clearly either the intellectual drift or intention of that 
work. 

Mr. Howgate makes a valiant, and, on the whole, I believe, a fairly success- 
ful effort to give something like a comprehensive exposition of that work: He 
analyses the metrical structure of Santayana’s youthful and later poetry; he 
tries earnestly to communicate the flavor and special quality of Santayana’s 
supple and sensuous style by generous and intelligent quotation ; he stresses, 
not without reason, Santayana’s insight as a social and political observer over 
and above his long recognized genius as a literary critic; finally, he is not 
daunted by conceptual subtleties nor the epistemological kaleidoscope of San- 
tayana’s recent somewhat unexpectedly tough and hard-headed metaphysical 
speculations. 

This, in truth, is a large enough order for anybody in a single book, es- 
pecially a book which after all makes no claim to finality or to being what is 
sometimes called “definitive.” That Mr. Howgate has done a competent job 
should furnish him with legitimate satisfaction. That its very competence, in its 
own terms, should make the indoctrinated reader acutely aware of how much 
needed and desired is a glowingly merciless, full-bodied, humorous, sophisti- 
cated, and historically discriminating study of Santayana is not something for 
which Mr. Howgate has any reason to feel abashed. Sometimes the most useful 
thing a book can do is to suggest how necessary and desirable is another and 
somewhat different book on the same subject. This accomplishment is by no 
stretch of verbalism a mean one. On the contrary, it is germinal and educative, 
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and helps to set in motion those very forces—helps to stimulate those very 
interests—which its own effort has at least adumbrated, if not itself brought to 
triumphant fruition. 

This is the accomplishment of Mr. Howgate’s book. He will make other 
books on Santayana inevitable—some better than, many not nearly so good as, 
this. And I think, though conceivably Mr. Howgate may not, that this is very 
high praise indeed. 

Haroxp E. STEARNS. 


THE CATALOGUE AND STATISTICS OF MISSIONS 


INTERPRETATIVE STATISTICAL SURVEY OF THE WorRLD MIssION oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
Edited by Joseru I. Parker. International Missionary Council, $5.00. 

Directory oF Wortp Missions, edited by Josepu I. Parker. International Missionary 
Council, $2.00. 


HE outstanding feature of this Interpretative Statistical Survey, prepared 
T to afford a factual basis for the proceedings of the recent Madras meet- 
ing, is its evidence that the usual statistics are not enough. Even if qualitative 
statistical data could be accurate and complete, “Such elements of primary 
importance as quality of life, moral and spiritual changes wrought in the mil- 
lions of individuals . . . cannot be compressed into arithmetic tables. Some- 
times they cannot be even hinted at by numbers.” So writes Professor Latou- 
rette in the first interpretative article, ““The Church on the Field.” It should 
be added that the usual quantitative data is obviously inadequate, and often 
misleading, as to the growth of the Kingdom of God. A new methodology is 
urgent. 

There are twenty-seven interpretative articles in this volume, presented by 
twenty-five writers selected on the basis of special knowledge and experience 
in the area assigned. Although these studies are not all of equal merit and 
length, each one is significant and quite worth while. This 1930 Survey (based 
on “existing official printed statistics of each society or agency for the year 
1935-36, as reported in the year 1936-37”) was handicapped by the inade- 
quate data submitted, and by restrictions as to time and budget. These limita- 
tions account for many shortcomings when compared with the 1925 Survey 
(the World Missionary Atlas) made by the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research. 

An admirably frank introduction, written by Dr. John R. Mott, Chairman 
of the Survey Committee, kindles interest and hope. His comments on the 
difficulties encountered in making this Survey, the hopeful elements explicit 
and implied in the statistical tables, the discerning treatment by the writers of 
the interpretative articles and the need of improved procedure in selecting, 
classifying and reporting facts by churches, sending agencies and survey 
groups, are luminous and assuring. The “most conspicuous and reassuring 
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fact” in this Survey as compared with earlier studies, is the change in “mis- 
sionary orientation and policy,”—the transition from mission control oe church 
control, as shown by the new feature—a section on “Field Churches. 

Among the encouraging features found by Dr. Mott in the statistical tables 
is that “the total Protestant Christian constituency has expanded in round 
numbers within a decade from 8,340,000 to 13,036,000 or more than in the 
preceding twenty-four years.” This, of course, is a quantitative statement and 
may have more or less significance qualitatively,—that is, in terms of the 
growth of the Kingdom of God. These increases are reported chiefly from 
parts of Africa, India, and the Netherlands Indies. “One of the most interest- 
ing developments has been the remarkable increase on the part of nationals in 
the sphere of medical missionary work.” 

In his analysis of the statistical tables, Dr. Mott is seriously concerned that 
“the number of qualified national pastors is evidently not keeping pace with 
the growth in numbers and intelligence of the Christian community.” “One of 
the most unsatisfactory parts of the survey is that related to philanthropic and 
social betterment work”: the fact that the material submitted was obviously 
“quite inadequate” seems to indicate less interest than may be reasonably 
expected in these days! 

The writer’s most hopeful comment is as follows: 

It has been recognized that one of the principal benefits to be derived from the ex- 
periences in connection with the present survey will be that of the guidance it may afford 
in developing a wise permanent procedure for fostering and constantly improving such 


work in the future. Thus this survey should be regarded as a beginning and not a point 


at which to stop. It has revealed in many directions the need of expert, continuing and 
continuous study. 


In his interpretative article, “Japan and Formosa,” Dr. Galen M. Fisher 
states that: 


The representation of the Christian movement in Japan which is given by the tables 
is somewhat like a posed portrait—stiff and starched and limited to one mood. To com- 
pare this portrait with the actuality is one of the purposes of these comments. It should 
be said at the outset that the compilers of the statistics have been scrupulously careful 
not to touch up the portrait; only data derived from responsible published sources have 
been included. Has this caution produced understatement or overstatement? The 
answer must be “both.” In the case of the table “Philanthropic” there is marked under- 
statement, and in the case of “The Church,” while there is no mathematical overstatement, 
exaggerated inferences may be drawn by the uninformed reader. . . . After all, church 
membership, more than any other aspect of the Christian movement, needs to be weighed 
as well as counted. . . . It is to be hoped that in future studies some way may be found for 


gathering this supplementary information from the more advanced fields where the dy- 
namic of the Christian faith is at work. 


Dr. E. C. Lobenstine in his article on “China” concludes that the philan- 
thropy table 


gives a very inadequate conception of the philanthropic work of the Christian forces 
in China. The bulk of Protestant Christian benevolent work finds expression in other 
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ways: in the care of the sick, in institutions for the blind, the deaf and dumb, the lepers, 
the insane; in relief work in times of famine, flood or war; in grappling with the prob- 
lems of Poverty through agricultural colleges and demonstration farms and through ac- 
tive participation in the government’s program for rural reconstruction. 

Writing on “Higher Education” President Francis C. M. Wei says, “The 
examination of these statistical tables, which are only a compilation of reports 
published by the churches and missions, reveals the incompleteness of these 
published reports, and it emphasizes the need for a more continuous and more 
accurate statistical enquiry.” Dean Weigle writes as to statistics on “Theo- 
logical Education,” “Fortunately, within the last few years studies have been 
made in several fields, which deal with qualitative standards as well as with 
numbers.” 

In his article on “India and Ceylon,” Mr. Alexander McLeish finds that the 
statistics on Colleges, High Schools and Philanthropy are unsatisfactory and 
looks to other surveys for more accurate data. Miss Gibson in commenting on 
the statistics given in the educational tables on “Africa” writes: “Colleges. 
The designation is that given by the society concerned and does not correspond 
to an academic standard. Many others might have been included . . . General 
Educational. The figures given are those sent in by the missionary societies and 
doubtless include classes indispensable in pioneer missions, but perhaps hardly 
worthy the name of ‘school.’ ” 

Mr. Kenneth G. Grubb in his article on “South Africa” says, “Many con- 
clusions which are, perhaps, implicit in the table of church statistics can only 
be inferred indirectly from it.” 

Although ‘“‘Work Among the Jews” occupies over twenty-five pages in the 

companion volume, Directory of World Missions (see below), there are no 
figures concerning this work in the statistical tables. There is, however, a 
timely interpretative article, “The Missionary Enterprise Among the Jews,” by 
Dr. Conrad Hoffmann, Jr. 
_ The Directory of World Missions, as suggested by its sub-title, is a good 
reference work for those who are interested in corresponding with “Missionary 
Boards, Societies, Colleges, Cooperative Councils, and other Agencies Related 
to the Protestant Churches of the World.” It does not list missionary personnel 
nor mission stations. “In so far as it has been possible officials listed are those 
through whom correspondence is handled.” In addition to listing the “official 
address,” the “official periodical” of each agency is given; “fields” also are 
named. Cross-references (within the volume) are frequent. 

The titles of both these volumes are overstatements—more inclusive than 
the contents warrant: the field statistics and the mission societies of the Roman 
Catholic and the Eastern Churches have not been included. The title Interpre- 
tative Statistical Survey would be more correct if it read: A Statistical Survey 
and Interpretations. The title for the companion volume might well have 
been: A Directory of Protestant Missionary Agencies. 
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There are signs in the Survey and Interpretations, and elsewhere, that ere 
long the success of organized Christianity will not be measured primarily by 
the number of institutions, nor by the numbers enrolled as the basis of reports 
to supporting constituencies—either abroad or at the home bases. It is in point 
to quote words from the pen of P. O. Philip, Secretary, National Christian 
Council of India, Burma and Ceylon, in a Symposium on Evangelism for the 
World Today (1938). He regrets “the emphasis on quantitative Christianity 
which seems to have seized Christian missions in India today” and “the fever- 
ish activities of Christian missions in adding to the numbers of the Church.” 
The growth of the Kingdom of God cannot be gauged nor vital trends shown 
by the usual preference for numbers. Wherever Christian forces operate 
changes in the methodology of collecting and handling statistical data are im- 
perative. 

Orvittz A. PEeTTy. 


THE PROCESSES OF PEACE 


War, Peace AND CHANGE, by JoHN Foster Duties. Harper and Brothers, $1.75. 


SUPPOSE there is no question on which the Christian conscience is more 
deeply stirred than that of the duty of the church with reference to war. 
And yet there is no question in which we meet more earnest and deep-seated 
differences of conviction. These differences appeared clearly at the Oxford 
Conference and it is no small tribute to the strength of the ecumenical move- 
ment that, in spite of these differences, the bond of unity remained unbroken. 
Three main positions were represented in the Oxford delegation. At one 
extreme were the consistent pacifists, who believed it to be the duty of the 
church to oppose war in every form. At the other were the consistent Luther- 
ans who regarded the making of war as a concern of the state and believed 
that, under all but the most exceptional circumstances, it was the duty of the 
church to support the state in whatever decision it might make. In between 
was a third group, comprising probably a majority of the delegates, who be- 
lieved that while war as a method of settling international disputes was always 
evil there were situations when it might prove the lesser of two evils. Under 
these conditions it was the duty of the church, after having done everything in 
its power to remove the causes of war, to define the conditions under which it 
was right for the citizen to support his government and to provide for those 
who were fighting in this spirit the support and consolation of religion. 
Among the delegates to Oxford was the author of the present book, in which 
he sums up the conclusions to which he has been brought after a life of excep- 
tional experience in international affairs. Written in a cool objective spirit, 
with a tendency everywhere to understatement, it gives us the ablest discussion 
of the peace problem with which the present reviewer is acquainted. 
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The argument falls into two parts, one concerned with diagnosis, the other 
with remedy. The first analyzes the reasons which explain why the advocates 
of peace have made so little progress in the cause which they have at heart. 
The reason for this failure, our author contends, is that they have not rightly 
understood what peace is. They have identified it with an existing state, where- 
as it is really the by-product of a process of adjustment in which provision is 
made for the orderly readjustments of relationship which are necessary in a 
dynamic and a changing world. In support of this thesis he illustrates the 
failures of our peace efforts since the Versailles Treaty, all of which have their 
explanation in the identification of peace with the maintenance of the status 
quo. 

Passing from diagnosis to remedy, the author points out that what is needed 
most of all is a new philosophy of life, a philosophy which accepts social 
change as part of the natural order of things and provides for it both psycho- 
logically, in its attitude toward existing situations, and practically, through the 
provision of organized methods of peaceful change. He points out the fact that 
modern war, being totalitarian in character, is altogether different from the 
earlier wars, which were waged by professional armies. Modern war, being 
totalitarian, can be carried on only through an appeal to moral motives, and 
this again is made possible through the mythology which attributes all virtues 
to the personified nation and all vices to the enemy nation. 

The first attack of the peace forces, therefore, must be upon this false psy- 
chology. We must learn to think and help others to think of their nations as 
composed of well-meaning people like ourselves and of our own nation as 
having its faults as well as they. But, important as this change of attitude may 
be, it will not be enough unless we provide the machinery for orderly change 
in international relations. The difficulty with treaties as a method of adjusting 
international relations is that they make no such provision. A hint was given in 
Article XIX of the League of Nations but it is a hint which as yet has not 
been followed out in any effective way. 

To Christians, who believe in the supremacy of moral influences, this book 
is at once a reassurance and a challenge. It is a reassurance because it shows 
that, difficult as it may be to achieve peace, it is not hopeless if we who have 
faith in God and human brotherhood do our part. It is a challenge to all 
Christians to give themselves with renewed devotion to making more earnest 
with the principles of their own religion, which are at the same time the prin- 
ciples of any effective democracy. 

Against the background of this book the plan for a World Council of 
Churches is seen in a new setting, for it is the attempt within the field of re- 
ligion where controversy in the past has often been most bitter, to set up the 
kind of organization upon the existence of which alone, our author assures us, 
our hope of world peace depends. So considered, our crusade for Christian 
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unity is not simply a matter of personal obligation to Christians, but of life 


and death for civilized society. 
WILLIAM ADAMS Brown. 


TEACHING THE WORLD TO READ 


Towarp A Lirerate Wortp, by Frank C. Lausacu. Printed by the Columbia Univer- 
sity Press for the World Literacy Committee of the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America, $1.00. 

T IS estimated that sixty-two per cent of the world’s population is still illit- 

erate—a situation which constitutes a major world problem. During the 
past twenty years there have been widespread attempts to introduce literacy 
campaigns; nevertheless there are still relatively few helps of value for the 
teaching of adults to read their own vernaculars. This volume has been written 
for the encouragement and as a manual of help for those interested in forward- 
ing world literacy. From all such it deserves serious attention; for the “Lau- 
bach method” has been experimentally demonstrated in more than two score 
phonetic languages and dialects. Both governments and private agencies have 
been stirred with new hope as a result of these demonstrations. 

Years of creative experimentation crowned with success in a local situation, 
repeated visitations to various language areas in Asia and Africa where inten- 
sive work was done in cooperation with committees of expert linguists, as well 
as a burning sacrificial zeal for world literacy, lie back of this book. It was 
among the Moros of the Southern Philippines that Dr. Laubach, as a mission- 
ary of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, evolved the 
method, and here the first phenomenal results were attained. This stimulated a 
campaign for literacy throughout the Philippines by churches, schools, munici- 
palities and the central government. Widespread interest was awakened, re- 
sulting in visits by Dr. Laubach to Southern Asia, to the Near East, and to 
Africa, where intensive studies and practical demonstrations were made under 
his direction. 

The pages of this book are not filled with abstract theory and principles. It 
is a human document, a detailed story of failure and success, and through it all 
there is the glow of spirit which stimulates voluntary teaching and mutual aid. 
But it is exceedingly practical, also. Its value lies in the way Dr. Laubach al- 
lows the reader to see the method take shape in one language-area after an- 
other. The characteristic problems of a given language are seen, and steps in 
adjustment of the method as evolved by the cooperating groups are set forth. 
Some two score pages are given to charts which show, for various languages, 
the working basis of the plan. 

Quite apart from the author’s record, one hears authoritative appraisals of © 
the method. Dr. John R. Mott speaks of it as “most timely and of the utmost 
importance.” A secretary of the International Missionary Council speaks of the 
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enormous benefits which Dr. Laubach’s visit to India has brought. The Rt. 
Rev., the Bishop of Dornakal has been so impressed by the significance of this 
method that he has set aside a number of his diocese with the particular func- 
tion of carrying forward literacy work. Obviously the method will not work 
equally well with all languages, but enough has been done to show that in 
many areas adult illiterates can learn to read in a phenomenally brief time. 
This stimulating and constructively practical record is strongly recommended 
to all who are interested in world literacy, and as an essential help to all ac- 
tually engaged in teaching adults to read their own language. 


DANIEL J. FLEMING. 


CHRISTIAN ART COMES HOME 


Eacu with His Own Brusu: ConremMporary CuristiAN Art IN AsIA AND Arrica, by 
DanreL JoHNSON FLemine. Friendship Press, $1.50. 
HIS attractively printed book, presenting seventy illustrations of “indige- 
nous Christian painting,” is a distinctly original contribution to the un- 
derstanding of foreign missions as they involve the inter-penetration of Chris- 
‘tian and indigenous cultures. In the main the collection is left to tell its own 
story. It contains examples of tenderly reverent conceptions of religious person- 
alities and scenes and much shrewd rendering of details in the several native 
art-vernaculars—this sometimes affording really fresh insight into Scriptures 
which, as we too often forget, were originally Oriental. 

Professor Fleming’s slender interpretative introduction stresses the enrich- 
ment of the universal elements in Christianity by translation into terms of the 
particular cultural appreciations of the several Oriental nations, and particu- 
larly explores the problem of the reinforcement of teaching values of Christian 
personality and incident when pictured in the terms of indigenous imagination 
and freed from their foreign aspect. Africans put black effigies of Jesus in the 
manger cradle at Christmas, and the familiar imagery helps to naturalize the 
unfamiliar ideologies. 

Obviously, the chief application of this principle falls below the level of 
“art,” conspicuously in the field of illustration of popular Christian literature, 
for example, in Sunday School lesson leaflets and picture cards. Further peda- 
gogic analysis and exploration of the problem of Christian pictorial illustration 
in indigenous terms might yield rewarding insights into the methodology of 
missions. 

The author is wise enough not to attempt a formal definition of esthetic 
quality in painting. He correctly intimates, however, that art, from the Ori- 
ental standpoint, is neither literal imitation nor private expressionistic interpre- 
tation. The brooding soul of the Eastern artist seeks to identify itself with 
general and universal aspects of reality within the particular objects depicted. 
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No beauty is recognized apart from the disclosure of inner meaning. Had Pro- 
fessor Fleming’s space permitted, one would have profited greatly by a fuller 
exposition of this thesis and its religious implications. 

Brief informative sketches about the movement for indigenous Christian 
painting and the artists whose works are shown, precede each section of the 
book and an interpretive note accompanies each illustration. 

Effort to produce such paintings has apparently been most specific and pro- 
longed, and the happiest results have been reached in China. Echoes of tradi- 
tional Buddhist religious art—gentle and urbane rather than forceful—are 
clear in most of the examples presented. Almost every Madonna picture takes 
a familiar Kwanyin pose. Traditional elements of Chinese painting are skil- 
fully combined in the better examples, and renderings of some of the best- 
loved settings of traditional Chinese art are utilized, as in a striking group of 
pictures showing the Holy Family amid the snows of winter. 

China, then, has produced at least scraps of Christian art worthy of her 
great tradition. 

The Japanese examples depart more widely from the characteristic types of 
national art than the Chinese ones do. Nearly all of the Indian examples suffer 
greatly from Europeanization. What they chiefly show is Christian Hindus 
painting in the French tradition, and apparently using Western materials. 

Possibly, however, the most authentic works of art presented are African 
carvings, generally of single figures. A Crucifix said to have been used as a 
fetish in West Africa for two or three hundred years, is easily the most power- 
ful work of the entire collection. 

The entire collection compasses only a narrow range of subjects. It pictures 
almost exclusively holy persons and incidents. A grateful exception is found in 
the Christian symbolism found on a Javanese screen of the type used for sep- 
arating the acts of a play in the native theater. 

Professor Fleming points out how small and relatively undistinguished is the 
total output of indigenous religious painting discovered in the course of his 
wide research. It is conspicuous too, that Roman Catholic and Anglican influ- 
ences account for by far the greater part of the examples presented in this 
book. One recalls that the Puritan habit has but slowly made room for paint- 
ing, even in the Western churches of that tradition; and that they have rela- 
tively few competent and interested exponents of the religious arts movement 
even in the United States. Professor Fleming’s book implies not only that a 
Christianity with an impoverished art cannot match the richly endowed aes- 
thetic traditions of the Oriental religions, but also suggests that we could do 
with more Christian art at home. One could hope for corresponding studies in 


the field of indigenous Christian musical, lyrical and liturgical material—es- 
pecially from Oriental sources. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL DESIGN FOR LIVING 


ie FOR AMERICAN Lire, THE Recent’s Inouiry. McGraw-Hill Book Com pany, 
2.00. 


HE Board of Regents of the State of New York has conducted an ex- 
haustive inquiry into the character and cost of public education within 
the state, of which the volume under review is the official report. The docu- 
ment itself is supplemented by ten supporting volumes representing a most 
comprehensive mass of data. The special committee was headed by Owen D. 
Young and the work was directed by Luther H. Gulick. The staff conducting 
the inquiry sought opinions from nearly 46,000 persons including parents, em- 
ployers, college presidents, school board members, school administrators, 
teachers, school pupils and young people who have left or have graduated 
from school. The attitudes of various groups were also secured including those 
of educational bodies, labor organizations, denominational church leaders, 
chambers of commerce, and the like. 

While much of the material assembled by the study is of a technical charac- 
ter the report deals with important questions of educational philosophy and 
policy which are of general interest to the nation. Education is defined as “‘the 
process of mastering the knowledge, the tools, the skills, and the institutions 
which mankind has slowly accumulated, of learning how to work with others, 
of understanding and making the most of oneself, and of forming ideals and 
habits.” It is specifically pointed out that education goes on in home, in 
church, in recreation and in work; and no disposition is shown in the report to 
make the school totalitarian. 

The study revealed that the school system in New York State, which in- 
cludes 2,250,000 children and 80,000 teachers in 11,400 schools, is not giving 
a satisfactory account of itself. It is turning out a great many youth who are 
not adequately educated. The causes are considered to be, first, lack of adjust- 
ment to the increased teaching load resulting from the fact that practically “all 
the children of all the people” now go to secondary as well as primary school ; 
secondly, lack of adaptation to changing work conditions and opportunities ; 
thirdly, increased difficulties in becoming good citizens and exercising the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship ; fourthly, a lack of education in respect to scientific 
knowledge and “an understanding of the world” ; fifthly, lack of planning that 
will enable the school to compensate for the lessened influence of the family, 
the church and early employment; sixthly, and in summary, the lack of a defi- 
nite agreed-upon goal on the part of school leaders. 

An interesting comparison is made between figures for the State of New 
York and for those for other countries. Beyond the age of fourteen school at- 
tendance in New York is relatively about twice as frequent as that in England 
and in Italy. The French figures show similar comparison although school at- 
tendance in France begins to drop at an earlier age. 


“BURLINGAME 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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The committee accepts the current view of population trends, assuming that 
there will be fewer children in future decades and an aging population. This 
means that it will be possible to give a better education to this reduced number 
of children. It means also that the schools must provide for the education of all 
the people and types of education that will fit the needs of all. The report is 
preoccupied chiefly with what is now being called general education—that is 
to say, education such as our secondary schools are now seeking to furnish, 
based upon the needs of the population as a whole without regard to speciali- 
zation. 

An interesting point of view is expressed with reference to elimination of 
child labor. The report notes that “industry does not want young workers.” 
While this is doubtless true of more enlightened employers the history of child 
labor legislation up to the present time seems to document a very different 
attitude. 

The committee looks for a reduction in the percentage of unemployment 
and for the progressive elimination of “drudgery services,” for more workers in 
the semi-skilled trades, and more in personal service. Furthermore too little is 
known about the different kinds of human abilities to warrant predictions of 
achievement on the part of individual boys and girls. For these reasons it is 
strongly urged that the present emphases in education should not be considered 
as normative or final. The committee raises the question whether it would not 
‘be better “to spend less school time on the skills and dexterities and more on 
the general scientific, elementary technical, and economic knowledge and un- 
derstanding which would be of value in the vocation, and then to concentrate 
on the skills by doing special work just before taking a job, or just after finding 
a job.” The American people are determined, the report says, to have neither 
a fixed caste system nor a static civilization. Hence it is necessary to prepare 
the younger generation for democratic living in a dynamic society. 

The committee states its social economic views thus: 


We do not think that another violent revolution is necessary, because we believe that 
any changes that are required can be worked out peacefully, gradually, and democrati- 
cally. . . . We do not believe in ‘class war’ because we are determined not to have classes. 


However, this seemingly complacent statement needs to be read in connection 
with other comment: 


From now on we face a totally new situation in our representative democracy: the 
ordinary voter will not stand by while the economic cycle rolls painfully over him; he 
has decided to ride the cycle, no matter how often he falls off, and to elect men to office 
who agree to help him do it. This is a dangerous situation if the voter is illiterate in 
economics, incapable of appraising results except in short superficial terms, easily fooled 
as to his own interests and the national welfare by demagogues or selfish manipulators, 
unable to exercise economic self-control, insistent upon things that cannot be accom- 


plished, and bungling in his political action. In spite of our great natural resources, we 
might fall off the cycle once too often. 


Interesting light was thrown on the mood of the present generation by inti- 
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mate conversations conducted by members of the staff. Young people today 
are “not receiving from the church or from the family the ethical and spiritual 
foundations which youth need and want. Other agencies, vigorously supported 
by the churches in most instances, are beginning to fill the gap in part, but 
they have not been recognized as essential to education, as was the church in 
the days of our fathers.” The necessity of living within fixed frontiers which 
now faces this country calls for “a new emphasis upon skill in living and 
working together. In this respect we are far behind the successful democracies 
of Europe.” In particular, the present task of character education is “a totally 
new thing.” The committee’s comment on this subject is worth quoting at 
some length: 

Above all else, New York wants its schools to build character. It wants the rising gen- 
eration to be honest, generous, courageous, friendly, and considerate, to believe in and 
have the habit of working hard, and to be accurate and responsible. We, in this State, 
want youth to learn how to work with others toward these same ends, to be tolerant of 
others’ opinions, sensitive to their needs and suffering, and prepared to act intelligently 
and unselfishly for the good of others. We want youth to believe in democracy and to 
know how to act in a system of society in which the common man participates in deter- 
mining the course of events, not through physical force, but through free discussion, com- 
promise, the rule of law, the loyal acceptance of group decisions, and the exercise of the 
continuous right and duty of free criticism. We want youth to find and give happiness in 
the intimate relationships of life, to be cheerful but not inactive in adversity, temperate 


and healthful in life, inventive in disposition, and increasingly capable of finding rational 
solutions to problems as they arise. 


F. ERNEST JOHNSON. 


THERAPY AND THEOLOGY 


Tue Inner Wor.p oF Man, by Francis G. Wickes. Farrar and Rinehart, $3.50. 
Tue Art or Counsetinc: How To Gain anp Give Mentat Heattu, by Rotto May. 
Cokesbury Press, $2.00. 


IKE the writings of all those who follow the psychology of Carl G. Jung, 

this book seems at first glance to have greater significance for religion 

than is justified upon further investigation. Mrs. Wickes, a New York psy- 

chologist, first conceived it in order to present specific material (cases, records, 

dreams, unconscious drawings) which she collected over a period of many 

years. This material and interpretations of it, in terms of analytical (Jungian) 
psychology, comprise the latter half of the book. 

The ten introductory chapters are a systematic exposition of the cardinal 
principles of psychological theory, written in order to make the specific 
material intelligible. The author is to be commended for the clarity of her 
portrayal. Whether or not one agrees, he will enjoy knowing that there is 
a volume which makes the fundamental tenets of the Jungian psychology 
clear. Its most significant original contribution is the elucidation of the 
meaning which Jungian psychologists attach to so-called unconscious draw- 
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ings and paintings. Though frequently written about, this is here clarified for 
the ordinary student for the first time. 

The title echoes that of the author’s earlier book, The Inner World of 
Childhood, and there seem to have been but minor changes in her emphasis 
since the publication of that work eleven years ago. Many valuable insights 
will be found in the present book, practical as well as theoretical; but many 
readers may be unwilling to struggle through the maze of dreams and phan- 
tasies to find them. The specific material (which is not case material in the 
ordinary sense) is not presented in such a way as to give the reader adequate 
opportunity to form an independent interpretation. To read about a long 
series of a woman’s dreams without knowing, for example, whether or not she 
is married is a bit baffling. 

The chief implication for religion is that held in common with all dynamic 
psychology—that within man himself, the inner world, are potentialities (em- 
phasis here is on potentialities for good) which are not usually recognized. 
But one misses such fundamental elements as connection with the biological 
basis of human nature (as in “objective psychology”), the significance of cul- 
ture in interaction with the individual and its place in his inner world (social 
psychology and anthropology), and the investigation of the nature of con- 
science (Freudian and other dynamic psychology). 

One of the most stimulating books in the general field of religion and 
health which has appeared in some years has been written by the pastor 
of the First Congregational Church, Verona, N. J. The volume might be titled 
more accurately, “Suggestions to the Pastor in his Work with Individuals, 
with especial Reference to the Theological Orientation of this Work.” 

The book is divided into three sections, dealing respectively with underlying 
principles, practical steps, and ultimate considerations. The organization of the 
material is in considerable measure original and not too rigidly formal. It is 
obvious from the first few pages that the author’s main interest is in the ulti- 
mate considerations, and it is these which are most intriguingly treated 
throughout the book as well as in the special section devoted to them. 

Believing that the contribution of the psychotherapists of modern times to 
our general understanding of human nature—and to counseling in particular 
—has been very great, Mr. May deplores the theological and philosophical 
shallowness which they have displayed. They have been mechanistic, humanis- 
tic, and romantic—rarely realistic and penetrating. It is impossible, the author 
believes, to consider counseling or its principles without also considering mor- 
als. The fact is not that psychotherapists have avoided morals, but that they 
have tended to accept a morality unconsciously and uncritically. So with the- 
ology and basic philosophical presuppositions. This is the first time their case 
has been stated well without an attempt to “debunk” psychotherapists. 

Very suggestive also is the treatment of the counselor’s own personality. The 
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analysis of the minister’s and counselor’s especial dangers is penetrating. The 
author’s utilization of illustrations from his own experience, including one or 
two rather long transcripts of interviews, increases the book’s value. The spe- 
cific suggestions about the process of counseling are in general sound. Correctly 
placed in a position of importance are the necessity for rapport, empathy, the 
uselessness of advice, and insight into one’s self. 

The overtones of the volume are satisfying ; but some of the undertones need 
comment. In reading the book the new-comer would gather that no Americans 
had made any contribution to the field. A real and deep insight into the 
thought of Freud, Adler, Jung, Rank and Kunkel is not a substitute for ac- 
quaintance with the progress of mental hygiene, psychotherapy, and even case 
work in America. It is possible also that those who can profitably follow Mr. 
May’s elaboration of the dialectical principle in the psychological and practical 
theological realms may gulp a bit when they realize they have been tempted to 
swallow also a European metaphysic. It may be a good metaphysic, but it 
does not necessarily follow. 

Minor critical comment is invited by the curious use of the word “uncon- 
sciousness” ; the illogical and unnecessary acceptance, at least in modified 
form, of the Jungian collective unconscious and archetypes; dependence on 
some Adlerian over-simplifications, such as the place of the child in the family ; 
and a tendency to give too many suggestions in practice while rejecting advice- 
giving in theory. 

The book is one of the best yet in spite of its brevity. It is emotionally hon- 
est, has a case to state, states it simply and well. One wishes the theologians 
might read it. 

SEWARD HILTNER. 


THE SECOND AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
AMERICAN Lasor, by Hersert Harris. Yale University Press, $3.75. 


OOKS about labor, and they are seemingly coming from the presses at 
the rate of about one a week, tend to fall into three general categories. 
There are heavy text books for the consumption of university students; there 
are monographs, dealing with such subjects as C. I. O. or National Labor Rela- 
tions Act; and there are books representing a compromise between the two, 
which attempt a breezy presentation of current developments against a sketchy 
background of history. Harris’ American Labor is a variant and in many re- 
spects a pleasing variant of the third type. Between two chapters of labor his- 
tory which are informing though brief, and a chapter labeled “Conclusion” 
which in 83 pages undertakes to review labor problems and activities since 
1900, there are seven chapters in which an attempt is made to tell the story of 
seven unions or union groups. 
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The result is rather an engaging, smoothly running narrative which will be 
interesting and useful to the newcomer to the literature of this subject. The 
seven chapters devoted to the different unions are well written. They make it 
clear that neither “labor” nor “unionism” are terms possessing a universal 
meaning. The account of the rise of the Automobile Workers Union, with its 
vivid story of the sit-down strike in General Motors plants, is particularly val- 
uable. But the chapter entitled “Conclusion” is by far the best. Indeed it is so 
good that one could wish that this had been the book. In spite of the impossi- 
bility of covering thirty-eight years of organized labor and its problems in just 
over two pages to the year, this chapter reveals the capacity of the author to 
sift out the essentials from a bewildering mass of evidence and to present them 
vividly before the reader’s understanding. 

But it is not certain that the reader will understand. There is no such short 
cut to understanding as the author has attempted here; and in consequence, 
despite his capacity for doing it, he has failed to give a sufficiently coherent ex- 
planation of the major developments of the last three years—let alone the last 
thirty-eight. 

This is a difficulty for which space is largely to blame. Haste and a certain 
lack of objectivity account for other shortcomings. It does not contribute much 
to understanding to learn that while Mr. Green is invariably “urbane” and 
“cherubic,” Mr. Lewis is a “brooding hulk.”’ Nor does it help the conscientious 
student to have most of Mr. Lewis’ mistakes in the past, as president of the 
United Mine Workers, played down or not mentioned. It is true that “even” 
Green and Woll supported unemployment insurance in 1932, but the reader 
will never guess of the bitterness with which they fought it in 1930 and 1931. 
How the author knows that there are “less than a thousand Marxists of any 
kind” in the Automobile Workers Union or that specific C. I. O. unions are 
“dominated” by Communists, is not suggested. 

In spite of these, and numerous minor errors, the book is a good introduc- 
tion to many phases of labor problems in the United States. 

Joun A. Fircu. 


CHRISTIANITY AND POLITICS IN DOCTRINE AND 
PRACTICE 
CuristiAnity AND Pourtics, by ALBERT Hyma. J. B. Lippincott Company, $3.00. 
Tue Prorestrant Crusape, 1800-1860, by Ray ALLEN Buturncton. The Macmillan 
Company, $5.00. 

ROFESSOR HYMA was born in the Netherlands. Migrating to the 
United States he became a naturalized citizen and here received his edu- 
cation. His doctor’s degree was conferred by the University of Michigan where 
he is now Professor of History. He has spent two years in Europe in a thorough 
and comprehensive study of the historical background of its contemporary po- 
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litical and religious development. His book proves him an exact scholar in this 
field, which today presents so many problems to statesman and churchman 
alike. 

The early Christians had no such problems. They accepted the government 
under which they dwelt as of God, refusing to obey only when it commanded 
that which they believed was contrary to the divine Will. And then they had 
no thought of rebellion but submitted conscientiously to its punishments. 

That attitude of the early Christian as expressed by St. Paul and St. Peter, 
“Let every soul be subject to the higher powers” and “Submit yourselves to 
every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake: whether it be to the King, as su- 
preme; or unto governors—,” Professor Hyma says, has been basic in the 
thinking of the Western Church to the present. When Constantine accepted 
Christianity the orthodox employed the state in the punishment of heretics. 
Even the great Pope, Gregory VII, disciplining Emperors, nevertheless af- 
firmed their supremacy in civil affairs. The church had authority in the spirit- 
ual realm alone. 

The question was debated by Thomas Aquinas and by Dante, both of 
whom agreed that the temporal ruler received his power from God and was 
subject to the Roman Pontiff only in spiritual matters; nor could the latter 
deprive the ruler of his authority save by excommunication for sins committed. 

The Reformers were compelled to wrestle with the same problem and it is 
significant to note that, up to 1530, Luther seems to have taken the historical 
position that God had ordained the civil government to provide for and pro- 
tect its citizens in temporal things. At the same time he took the radical posi- 
tion that neither state nor church could dictate the religious thought and prac- 
tice of the people. God had given them direct guidance in this respect in his 
own Word of Scripture. Only later, as he became entangled in complicated 
political developments, did he base authority in the state. 

Calvin’s position is very similar to that of the great German leader, except 
that the former emphasized the fact that the state was of God; therefore its 
powers are regulated by Divine revelation as recorded in the Bible. According- 
ly “popular magistrates—not only have the right but the duty to oppose and 
resist the intemperance of Kings. .. .” 

In tracing the history of this doctrine of Calvin, Professor Hyma strikes a 
note with which I find myself in full sympathy. Christianity comes to the proc- 
lamation of personal religious freedom,—democracy in religion. But democracy 
arose first in trade corporations. It was the great trade nations—Holland and 
England—which first established democratic institutions and granted to the 
people liberty of conscience. And Holland, perhaps, first of all. To these two 
the United States of America is chiefly indebted for her free institutions. 

Is there something here for the World to learn today? True Christianity, as 
we have come to think of it, cannot be separated from democracy. But can 
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there be democracy among any people until basic economic rights, the full 
share of human privilege and opportunity, are enjoyed? 

In contrast with Prof. Hyma’s general review of the theory of church and 
state, Prof. Billington’s book presents a concrete example of two types of 
Christianity carrying this politically complicated antagonism over into a new 
geographical and national situation. 

His study seeks an explanation of the active and sometimes virulent anti- 
Catholicism which has so often manifested itself in American history. Rightly 
he finds it rooted in the prejudices of the early English Colonists of the seven- 
teenth century. It can never be forgotten that English colonization on this con- 
tinent began but shortly after the Reformation in England had become 
well assured and transplanted many of its religious conflicts. But there is in ad- 
dition to this an element of which the author does not seem aware. The col- 
onization of America by the English was in fact a phase of a holy war waged 
between that country and Spain, the armed power of Rome. Pope Alexander 
VI, by the Bull of Partition of 1493, had divided the New World between 
Portugal and Spain. For England to gain a footing in America she must 
defeat Spain, which was in turn to fight Rome. And to overthrow the 
century-long established Spanish power was to defeat, or at least curb, Roman 
Catholicism. The English colonies were consequently determined that this 
hated form of religion should never be established within their boundaries. 

The winning of the Revolutionary War, and the kindly feeling toward 
France as America’s ally, brought a new attitude. At least the first amendment 
to the Federal Constitution involved the granting of religious liberty to the 
Catholics. 

But even so many Americans were not happy in this “privilege” granted 
Rome. This is another point which I think Professor Billington has not suf- 
ficiently emphasized. The “free-born” American felt that the Roman Catholic 
system was somehow inconsistent with democracy as here established. Some- 
what in the mood of Washington’s Farewell Address there was a fear of for- 
eign entanglements, the dread of undue influence exerted by a “foreign 
prince.” This, in fact, is evidenced in the difficulties the early Roman Catholic 
Bishops had with some of their own flocks in connection with what is known 
as Trusteeism. 

The author is correct in basing the active opposition to Roman Catholicism 
or “Popery” in the economic situation rather than in doctrine and beliefs. The 
low-scale wage earner from Ireland or the Continent drove the native Amer- 
ican out of his job and the old stock found itself unemployed. That condition 
arose as early as 1820 and reached its peak of acuteness around 1840, follow- 
ing the financial panic of 1837. This in large measure explains the almost fa- 
natical effort to save the West from the Pope, 1835-1840 (Chapter V) and the 
rise of the Know-Nothing Party, 1850-1854 (Chapter XIV). Yet there is no 
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denying that, as Dr. Billington states, the Roman Church by its own blunder- 
ing brought some of this wrath and opposition upon itself. 

The Protestant Crusade is the result of a genuine scholarly study and pre- 
sents a reliable collection of facts in American religious life, helpful toward an 
understanding of attitudes surviving even to the present day, and toward the 
creation of a cooperative spirit among all religious bodies in efforts for the sup- 
pression of evil and the establishment of righteousness. 

ReuBEN E. E. HARKNESS. 


THIS ENGLAND 


Pre-ReFrorMATION ENncLanp, by H. Maynarp Smitu. The Macmillan Company, $8.00. 
MeprevaL Panorama. THe ENcLisH ScENE From Conquest To Rerormation, by G. G. 
Coutton. Cambridge: At the University Press; New York: The Macmillan Company, 
$4.00. 
O COUNTRY is richer than England in literary. and documentary 
sources, both religious and social, for a period of over 200 years prior to 
the Protestant Reformation. These sources, too numerous to name and repre- 
senting all strata of society, give such a comprehensive, definitive, and by no 
means contradictory view of forces operating to change all spheres of medieval 
English life, that it is strange to find many intelligent minds which still cherish 
the conception that England abandoned the “old religion” as a result of fortui- 
tous and accidental circumstances, notably the “divorce” of King Henry VIII. 
How far serious historical study has come from such notions can readily be 
seen from the two volumes here under review, both of which emphasize the 
combination of factors—moral, religious, political, economic and social— 
which united in setting the stage for the English revolt from the Roman 
Church. The encouraging progress of historical research, into such a bitterly 
controversial field to date, is the more striking in view of the fact that although 
the writers evidence divergent sympathies toward the Reformation their con- 
clusions show little important difference. 

The name of Dr. Coulton is too well known to need introduction. Under his 
inspiration there has grown virtually a school of historical interpretation 
which, if it has done much unpleasant spade work in the less lovely ground of 
medieval religion, has opened to cultivation large areas missed by romanticists 
or less painstaking apologists. The present volume affords a summary of his 
labors for the past thirty years. With the exception of some of the notes, it is 
more irenical in spirit than many of his earlier works, and as a consequence 
more balanced in judgment. Dr. Smith, Canon of Gloucester, describes him- 
self as “an adventurer into a province where [scholars such as Dr. Coulton] 
have established their reputations.” He modestly disclaims to have undertaken 
any original research, but has sought to interpret the facts supplied by an ex- 
ceedingly wide range of reading in both sources and secondary works. And he 
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adds: “While emphasizing all that is good in his period, he has not wittingly 
suppressed the evidence for much that was bad, although he has put the best 
construction possible upon it because he believes that by so doing he is more 
likely to approximate the truth.” 

Both books have as their goal the immediate situation at the outbreak of the 
Reformation proper, though the way in which each writer organizes his mate- 
rials is so different, that the books complement rather than overlap each other. 
One may read them together, taking Dr. Coulton’s first, without weariness of 
repetition. The wealth of factual data presented to the reader is relieved by a 
highly readable style in each instance. Dr. Coulton’s range of literary allusions 
is characteristic; Canon Smith excels in portrayal of personalities (Wyclif and 
Erasmus are brilliantly treated). Dr. Coulton begins his study with the Nor- 
man Conquest and leads across the stage in more or less chronological fashion 
a vast “social drama” of prelates, nobles, knights, parsons and monks, towns- 
men, villagers, artists and artisans, traders and usurers, Jews, scholars, mystics 
and heretics, and literary men. Intimate pictures are given of the royal court, 
parish and cloister life, the home, the place of women, marriage and divorce, 
travel and business, justice and police, sports and amusements, schools and uni- 
versities, and what the medieval man knew of science and medicine. While 
more or less confined to England, the presentation includes a considerable 
amount of material from the Continent, such as the chapter on Dante, or the 
discussion of the Inquisition. The last six chapters (of the total fifty-two) deal 
directly with the prelude of the Reformation, particularly in respect to the 
New Learning, the fight for “the open Bible,” and the moral and spiritual con- 
dition of the church. Canon Smith approaches the subject with a greater in- 
terest in religious, rather than more purely social considerations. He has con- 
centrated his attention upon the early years of Henry VIII’s reign, from 1509 
to 1521, and worked back from that strategic point through the various proc- 
esses of thought and activity inherited from earlier times. The first half of 
the book, after a brief description of the funeral and will of Henry VII—a 
felicitous introduction—describes in five large chapters: the state of the 
Church, popular religion, superstition and abuses, economic and social, and 
political changes. The second half of the book is entitled ““The Tendencies of 
the Time Accounted For,” and treats of Lollardy, scholasticism, the English 
Mystics, the literature of the people, humanism, and “the Catholic reformers” 
(Colet, More, Erasmus, and Henry VIII). 

As an illustration of the respective methods of treatment of their materials 
by the two scholars, let us select the much-debated question of the status of 
morals and learning among the clergy on the eve of the Reformation. Both 
writers agree that compared with present day standards the level in either case 
was tragically low. In a visitation of Hereford in 1397, out of 281 parishes 
seventy-two clerics were presented by parishioners for incontinence, of whom 
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nine “purged” themselves by swearing innocence. Dr. Coulton, who does not 
appear to think much of the purgation system, would thereupon reckon 
twenty-five per cent of the clergy as offenders. On the other hand, Canon 
Smith names only sixty-one clergy as accused (the others were evidently in 
minor orders), and remarks that the returns are from parishes, which do not 
signify the actual number of clergy in the diocese. Or to take the case of the 
record in the Ripon Act Book, twenty-four clergy were convented for incon- 
tinence. Dr. Coulton compares this number with that of 126 laity likewise 
accused, and by figuring the clergy at two per cent of the population arrives 
again at a high percentage of clerical misconduct. Canon Smith notes that 
these accusations range over a period of 54 years (1452-1506) ; that eight 
were acquitted on purgation, eight never tried, and of the other eight con- 
victed, two were deacons and five chaplains. He admits that he would not 
argue that there were only six incontinent priests in Ripon during this period. 
But in view of the impossible fulfilment throughout medieval times of the 
Church’s ideal of clerical celibacy, Canon Smith’s judgment seems fair: “It is 
undeniable that many of the clergy kept concubines but those who were faith- 
ful to one woman, although not canonically wedded to her, ought not to be 
placed in the same class with vicious men given to promiscuity.” As to learn- 
ing, both writers agree that few of the clergy were University graduates, and 
that episcopal examinations of ordinands were too often superficial. Dr. Coul- 
ton goes so far as to deny to most University men any real competence in 
Latin, and doubts “whether, at any time in the Middle Ages, half a dozen men 
ever met together with sufficient mastery over Latin to enable each speaker to 
express his inmost thought as correctly and coherently, and each hearer to pick 
it up with the same certainty, as that with which most men now express them- 
selves and understand each other in their own vernacular.” He is content to 
quote the opinion of men like Erasmus, Colet and Gascoigne on the condition 
of clerical morals and learning. But is this entirely just? Canon Smith thinks 
we should leave much room for the exaggeration of these superior men of re- 
forming zeal. He points to the great number of grammar schools in England, 
and considers many of the tales current about the ignorance of certain clergy 
as the exception rather than the rule. “As a matter of fact,” he says, “the gen- 
eral education of the clergy at the beginning of the sixteenth century was 
probably higher than it was fifty years later.” 

There is a tendency in all of Dr. Coulton’s works, of which the present is no 
exception, to stress the wide difference between theory and practice in the 
Middle Ages. This is patent to all in the ideals of the medieval Church con- 
cerning marriage, the education of the clergy, the propriety of “song and 
dance,” or the repudiation of usury. The exalted claims of the papacy are 
generally conceded to have received a telling blow in the Great Schism, which, 
says Dr. Coulton, “did so much to herald the English Reformation.” Did it? 
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Canon Smith passes over the Schism with hardly a mention; and it can 
hardly be denied that the control of the English Church by the papacy was 
greater in the fifteenth than in the fourteenth century. Dr. Coulton himself 
gives no evidence of the effect of the Schism in England. This would be an 
interesting subject for investigation. Dislike of the clergy by the laity was con- 
fined for the most part to the towns and cities, where the economic, cultural, 
and moral tensions were more keenly noticed. 

Both books emphasize the undercurrent of Lollardy in England up to the 
Reformation. There is also stress in each volume upon the solvent effect of the 
English mystics upon ecclesiastical loyalty. Personally orthodox, the mystics 
none the less encouraged an individualism in religion which had little place for 
a Church and a priesthood. Economically the most striking change was the 
growing anti-clericalism of the towns as they sought to wrest themselves from 
the feudal control of bishops and monasteries. Most of the English bishops 
were superior men compared to their Continental contemporaries, but, says 
Canon Smith, they had been used as ministers of the crown to such an ex- 
tent, that “in consequence the Church was deprived of her natural lead- 
ers, or was led by men with a bias in favour of the royal autocracy.” We must 
never forget that the proclamation of Royal Supremacy over the Church by 
Henry VIII must have been a great relief to many bishops whose loyalties to 
Pope and King were not always possible of fulfillment at the same time. And 
then there were the humanists. The famous egg which Erasmus laid was really 
hatched in England, not in Germany by Luther. Though none of them would 
have approved of the Reformation (and Fisher and More went to their death 
rather than do so), the men of the “New Learning” were the heirs of Colet, 
Erasmus, and More. 

Canon Smith has promised a second book covering the period from Henry’s 
divorce to the death of Elizabeth, should his present volume meet with ap- 
proval. By all means, let us have it. His point of view, anticipated to a certain 
extent, is common among Anglican scholars, and may be seen from the follow- 
ing quotation : 


The Reformers saw the abuses of the Church and they could see nothing else. The 
abuses for the most part were of such long standing that men had become acquiescent 
about them. The Reformers were not acquiescent, and they found that violent stimu- 
lants were necessary to stir inert consciences. Their energy led them to exaggerate the 
evils about them, but the evils were very real. . . . They did not, however, have it all 
their own way. The people resented change, and the king only allowed just as much 
iconoclasm as suited his purpose. Thanks to the imperious will of Henry VIII, the 
Church was not altogether overthrown. 


Dr. Coulton’s work, on the other hand, does not appear to give promise of 
further production. He looks forward to “correction and amplification by | 


other” ; and hopes to supply in this volume a “sort of scaffolding which the 
author would have been very glad to find before him fifty years ago.” In a 
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very true sense these two works sum up the work of a generation and lay a 
solid foundation for future construction. 


Massey H. SHEPHERD, Jr. 


PHYSICIANS TO SOULS 


PastoraL Psycuiatry, by JoHN SuTHERLAND BonnELL. Harper and Brothers, $2.50. 


OR a minister to undertake his task in ignorance of the tortuous way of 
the mind, is as absurd as for a doctor to begin his practice with no 
knowledge of anatomy, or a pharmacist with no understanding of drugs. It is 
personalities with which the minister must work. Should he not understand 
this strange, baffling, elusive material with which he is to labor? There are still 
ministers to the soul who deal only superficially with troubling symptoms 
because they are unable to discover causes and sympathetically lead to their 
remedy. Fortunately, the seminaries are coming to recognize this need and are 
including in their curricula, courses in psychology and mental hygiene. Min- 
isters themselves are increasingly aware of the importance of understanding 
the hidden labyrinths of personality and are acquainting themselves with lit- 
erature in this field. Pastoral Psychiatry, by Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell of 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church of New York City, is a notable con- 
tribution to the growing literature of religion and mental health. 

Except for one chapter, the third, which indicates certain principles to guide 
the minister in this kind of counselling, the book is a description of Dr. Bon- 
nell’s own experience in dealing with the emotional maladjustments of indi- 
viduals. The groundwork of basic principles and methodology which one 
might expect to find in a book entitled Pastoral Psychiatry, is not here. Rather 
has Dr. Bonnell chosen to share the experiences which result in a minister’s 
work, as a consequence of such thorough training. Indeed, the great value of 
this book lies in the fullness of detail with which it records the author’s con- 
versations with person after person. No other book that I know shows so vivid- 
ly this process of search and illumination. Also, Dr. Bonnell indicates in each 
instance—how carefully he avoids the word, “case”—just how he has brought 
religion into the picture, leading on through Scripture to religious experience. 

Dr. Bonnell’s unique preparation for this work is indicated in the first two 
chapters, where we learn that his father was the superintendent of a hospital 
for the mentally ill, on Prince Edward Island. The skill and influence of his 
father, together with his own services as a young man in the hospital, afforded 
the author unparalleled foundation for understanding and helping normal folk 
in mental ill-health. 

In succeeding chapters, Dr. Bonnell tells of folk in the grip of fear, young 
people troubled with sex problems, men and women living with a disabling 
sense of humiliation and inferiority, parents in trouble with their children. He 
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has also an illuminating chapter on the value of confession and the place of the 
Protestant confessional. 

This book deliberately avoids approaching its subject from the standpoint of 
theory. Therefore, readers will find in it an auxiliary book of case histories, a 
detailed portrayal of a well-equipped minister dealing with emotional malad- 
justments and leading their victims into a better adjustment to themselves, to 
society and to God. 

Some readers will certainly raise questions about Dr. Bonnell’s somewhat 
stereotyped introduction of religion into these interviews. How was it that all 
these people responded with a religious pattern of thought and feeling so iden- 
tical with his own? How would the author deal with one who required a more 
profound philosophical orientation than could be achieved by quoting passages 
of Scripture? Dr. Bonnell writes: 

The kind of religion that presents God to the mind of a child as an ever-present, 
sympathetic, understanding, all-powerful Friend and Protector will bear fruit in the de- 
velopment of moral and spiritual traits of character and will give to the child a feeling of 
security, peace and inner strength. 

Certainly religious faith brings a deep sense of security, but there are sterner 
and more impersonal aspects of God and of life which call for a more mature 
and heroic personality than the treatment pictured here seems to achieve. 

The book also has—though certainly not with the author’s intent—an at- 
mosphere of inerrancy. Did he never make any mistakes? Did he always ask 
just the right question? Did he always have just the proper verse of Scripture 
at his tongue’s end? Did he never have to use the trial and error method? 
Every situation described ends in a victory for mental health and religion— 
save one and that is explained as too far advanced for help—so the author’s 
batting average remains 1,000. Unfortunately, this gives an impression that this 
work is simpler and easier than it is. 

I must also refer to the title, a feeling of the unwisdom of which is shared by 
every reader with whom I have discussed it. What the minister does should not 
have the term “psychiatry” applied to it at all. The justification which the 
author gives, that he is using it in other than the medical sense, only makes it 
more misleading as a title. 

These limitations in the book do not lessen the fine service it can render to 
the church in firing its imagination with the possibilities of coordinating men- 
tal health and living faith—and to the minister in inspiring him to prepare 
himself to fulfill his function of “the cure of souls.” Dr. Bonnell concludes: 

Ministers without knowledge of psychiatry and with a strong faith in God have 
worked effectively with individuals, but he truly is a physician of souls who brings to 


each individual coming to him for help not only all the knowledge and experience that 


_he can glean from the physicians of the mind but also an experiential knowledge of the 
healing and transforming power of God. 
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THROUGH THE NOVELIST’S WINDOW 
By JOHN C. SCHROEDER 


Dispurep Passace, by Luoyp C. Douctas. Houghton Mifflin Company, $2.50. 

Ties or Mont St. Micuet, by Rocer Vercet. Random House, $2.50. 

Wicxrorp Port, by Joun P. Marguanp. Little, Brown and Company, $2.75. 

SEASONED TimBer, by Dorotuy CanrieLp. Harcourt, Brace and Company, $2.50. 

A Goop Home wir Nice Propte, by Josepuine Lawrence. Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, $2.50. 

Turee Harzours, by F. van Wyck Mason. J. P. Lippincott Company, $2.75. 

Tue Sworn IN THE Stone, by T. H. Wurre. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2.50. 


HE EDITOR has kindly invited me to conduct this column. It is no easy 
assignment in view of its brilliant history under Dr. Luccock. My only 
qualification is that I have always had among other vices that of novel reading, 
and to write about novels is an avocation which in major part is a labor of 
love. 

It has been suggested that these reviews ought partially to consider the 
novels from the point of view of their homiletic possibility. The parson’s be- 
setting sin is that of reading everything with a preacher’s eye, assaying the 
value of the printed word by the debased standard of a possible pulpit illus- 
tration. If a book, according to this test, is loaded with colorful quotations it is 
good. If it indubitably points a moral, it is better. If it contains within it 
the theme for a sermon, it is perfect. One is bound to confess a certain ethical 
dubiety in such practice since it predicates an unsound standard of judgment 
and aesthetically a vicious instrumental use of a work of art. 

Nevertheless the temptation constantly to do it is irresistible and the Editor 
is sound in understanding what his readers want. There is almost no novel 
which doesn’t contain something which the preacher may use. The novelists 
use so much more accurate language than the parsons. Their insights are 
generally acute; their moral diagnoses are often penetrating (although their 
prescriptions are sometimes questionable) ; and their objective observation of 
life puts to shame the parson’s sentimentality and his moralism. They are 
generally concerned about diagnosis; we are apt to get led astray by symp- 
toms. It is at this point that novels prove to be of such value to the preacher. 
They can be such a clear transcript of life and by this very token are almost 
automatically possessed of preaching values. 

The novels that have come along in this quarter are a good cross section of 
contemporary fiction, and many of them directly lay siege to the deep concerns 
of religion. But one man’s meat is another man’s poison. What one sees as an 
illustration or a quotation, another will pass by. The gold which comes out 
of one man’s digging may seem like so much iron pyrites to another. 

Lloyd Douglas’ Disputed Passage is obviously, perhaps too obviously, 
a preacher’s book. Dr. Douglas cannot resist a sermon and his book is a 
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good one. It is the story of a young medical student who comes out of a re- 
ligious home into contact with two great doctors; one a scientist who scorns 
all sentiment and the vague claims of humanitarianism, and the other a man 
who while he loves the compelling disciplines of science, understands too the 
therapeutic powers of the life of the spirit. The outcome of the struggle be- 
tween the two for the young man’s mind and soul is apparent from the start, 
particularly since the balances are weighted on the humanitarian side by a 
lovely girl. But the situation provides excellent material for a good story 
whose interest never lags for a moment. This book is full of quotations for 
sermons, since it is so patently a moral tale. Young Dr. Beaven is thinking of 
his youth in church and contrasting it with the selfless devotion to science he 
sees in “Tubby” Forrester. “But their conception of God wasn’t big enough. 
He couldn’t command their attention. He was such a frail little fellow that 
they had the audacity to fight before His very face. He was so impotent that 
in His presence they were able to exploit all of their futile controversies. If 
He had meant anything to them they couldn’t have done it. . . . There wasn’t 
a single unifying influence at work throughout the whole community—not 
even their God! Least of all—their God. That was what made them poor, 
cloddish, selfish, stupid.” But of course the time comes when Beaven sees 
that “if a man doesn’t watch himself with care he would easily become as 
disgustingly pleased with his own moral grandeur while serving Science as he 
might when paying the tribute of stern self-discipline before the face of Je- 
hovah or whatever other tribal deity had stirred his imagination.” Here cer- 
tainly Douglas puts his finger on the major ailment in our religion—our lack 
of devotion as contrasted with the devotees at science’s shrine. But in the end 
it is Dr. Cunningham who sought to understand people’s souls as well as their 
bodies, and the lovely Audrey Hilton whose life in China had taught her 
that “meditation is not a penalty but a privilege,” who together help in the 
redemption of the young doctor and even of the stern redoubtable “Tubby” ! 

Tides of Mont St. Michel by Roger Vercel (translated from the French 
by Warre Bradley Wells) is much less obviously a novel about religion. 
But the true implications of religious devotion are to be found in this beauti- 
fully told story of the effect of this famous mediaeval abbey on a young man. 
Having lost his job in business, André comes with his wife to be one of the 
Guardians of the church, set enduringly in the midst of the quicksands and 
shifting tides of the sea. The lives of the guides, the people of the town and 
the fishermen are woven together to produce a superb drama. André’s wife, 
pampered by wealth, was untouched even by the daring beauty of the mediae- 
val structure. She is objectively described as so many others might be: “Little 
by little, in fact, he had come to realize that plenty of things did not belong 
to Laura in person. They had merely been deposited upon her, so to speak, 
by her life of wealth. During their years of prosperity—he was sure of this 
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now—she had given him nothing of herself but her habits, her prepossessions, 

her acquired tastes: everything she owed to her environment.” And this shell 

of superficiality was so hard that even the magnificence of the abbey could 

not penetrate it. But for André, life lived within this beauty became a dif- 

ferent thing. ‘Prayer rose up from the Mount in a great aspiration upwards. 

It threw up the thrust of the arches to the point of miracle.” . . . “He had 

found the weak spot in himself. On this Mount he had acquired the habit 

of beauty. It was like a drug which he could not forego without torment.” 

This is a wonderful story of the effect of a superb environment upon a soul. 
One wonders whether it is not an allegory of the vision of the Kingdom of 
God, revealing what happens to a man who learns how to submit himself to 
the disciplines and conditions of its being. Mr. Vercel writes in dramatic clear 
prose to produce a volume which will stand as a fictional companion to Henry 
Adams’ study of Mont St. Michel. 

Then there are two fine books about New England, each accurate in its way 
and each telling a totally different story. John P. Marquand, whose unforget- 
table The Late George Apley was a Pulitzer Prize winner, now gives us 
Wickford Point. It is not so great a book but nevertheless it is thrilling 
to watch Mr. Marquand probe beneath the surface of New England self- 
complacency. The point of his pencil is as sharp as a scalpel. It cuts 
through the surface to reveal how often it happens that one generation futilely 
tries to live on the accumulated moral capital of its forebears. Great Aunt 
Sarah, the friend of Emerson and Thoreau, who had helped Negroes to escape 
through the Underground Railway, knew what it was to come to first hand 
terms with moral issues, but the ethical blood of the Brills had thinned through 
the years and Marquand accurately traces the progressive spiritual anaemia 
of the generations. “There was a definite belief in the Brill family that this 
accumulation of generations at Harvard had an automatic scholastic merit. It 
was as though the conscience ridden shades of their ancestors could prod them 
onward without their own added effort and this engendered a comfortable 
feeling that some ancestor would always do something around midyears 
to provide a flash of intuition in the purgatory of the examination room.” 

The novel centers around Wickford Point, the homestead originally pur- 
chased by the intrepid Yankee sea captain who made his fortune in the China 
trade. To it the successive generations, rich or poor, were bound to return. 
These vanished people had at any rate given character to life but their chil- 
dren had lost the power to maintain it. One wonders when Marquand is at 
his best—when he ironically points out the weaknesses of the Puritan ancestors 
or when he deftly discloses the shallowness of the contemporary pagans. These 
latter had inherited only the shabby homestead; even the canny Yankee 
shrewdness had evaporated. Some of the incidental characters in the story are 
described with shuddering accuracy. There was the young Harvard professor, 
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for instance, who “was a scholar and may have been the only adequate apol- 
ogy for leisure and social injustice, but he had shut himself into an ivory 
tower. .. . In spite of all his research I could not help suspecting that he was 
incapable of understanding the spirit of his own or any other historical epoch, 
because he had not lived in his own generation.”’ This is not an unlikely paral- 
lel of what goes on in the religious life of many in our time. Marquand knows 
his Boston and Cambridge, the people who live there now and the conditions 
that helped to create them. 

The theme of Seasoned Timber by Dorothy Canfield gives a contradic- 
tory and equally accurate picture of New England. Her locale is Vermont, 
a region totally different in spirit from Boston. The little town of Clifford 
managed to support an academy whose head master Timothy Hulme struggled 
to make ends meet. But he knows what he believes; he trusts freedom and 
independence and self-respect and tolerance. The time comes when he has 
to convince the town that it must resist the temptation to barter its American 
tradition for a legacy which if accepted will change the academy to a snobbish 
school with higher tuition and with no Jews. Dorothy Canfield knows her 
Vermont and its people. She knows that however isolated it may seem, it 
cannot resist the invasion of the ideas which are ravaging the rest of the 
world. Hulme runs his school, takes care of his pathetic and slightly mad old 
aunt, falls in love with the grey-eyed competent young Susan Barney only to 
lose her, and resists with the same revolutionary ardor that characterized the 
forbears of the citizens of Clifford the money which will change the true 
democratic character of the school. Clear in his devotion to the principles 
which had kept him there rather than make more money elsewhere, he under- 
stands that to accept the money on the condition that Jews would be excluded 
would be the first step in the process of undermining the simple dignity and 
true strength of the tradition. Seasoned Timber is required reading for 
those who may be losing faith in democracy. Mercilessly the novel reveals the 
shabby and pretentious ruthlessness of the man who because he is “extra clever 
at making money” concludes that he can pass judgment on what a school 
ought to teach and how it can be run. The characters in the book from noble 
old Mr. Dewey to the pathologically egotistic Mrs. Washburn are drawn with 
fine fidelity and convincing realism. As for preaching values, the book is 
loaded with them. “Nobody valued anything for its endurance nowadays. The 
other way around. Automobiles, marriages, clothes, love, shoes, fabrics, friend- 
ships—everything was best liked by moderns when it wore out fast and made 
a place for something new.” “The flight impulse aroused by the sight of a 
bore might be justified by the facts if one understood them. Perhaps bores 
are not at all the harmless, often pathetic, beings they so assiduously seem, 
but are ferocious ego-maniacs, monsters as unnatural and dangerous as other 
maniacs.” “It was a miracle that had put in his path a woman of the younger 
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generation who had kept the virtue (outlawed by a century which calls it 
weakness) of considering responsibility for others not as a burden but as an 
enlargement of personal life.’ And this remark which perhaps sums up our 
difficulties in this generation “All I said was that we haven’t yet learned how 
to manage big crowds decently.” Mrs. Fisher not only knows her rural New 
England but she sees with utter clarity and states with fine candor the nature 
of the struggle to maintain democratic ideals. 

A book of a totally different character is Josephine Lawrence’s A Good 
Home with Nice People. It is a study of the problem of the domestic 
worker and while it may be an extreme statement of the case, it is in all prob- 
ability well warranted by the conditions. The story is set in an average middle 
class home in any average city. The mistress of the household is a despicable, 
narrow minded Pharisee who prides herself on her skill as a housekeeper but 
who actually is inefficient, lazy and incompetent. Her husband is a nagged 
Caspar Milquetoast and her daughter Pettie a fat unattractive creature who 
struggles vainly for an independence she will never have because she is un- 
trained for anything. Miss Lawrence is exceedingly skillful at reporting the 
fatuous conversations between the hateful Mrs. Hazen and the repellent 
daughter. Then there is a Mrs. National who is equally inconsiderate of the 
girls who work for her but who is at least an efficient housekeeper. But 
because she had had a good job before she married and was socially ambitious 
and had to know the value of a dollar, ran the domestic equivalent of a sweat 
shop. As her maid Opal, driven to desperation trying to keep her widowed 
mother and her tubercular lover going, says: “Mrs. National gets back all she 
gives and more. But when I clean the living room I know the things ain’t 
mine. She says to me the other day ‘I declare you girls don’t seem to think 
of anything in the world but the money you’re going to get. Why don’t you 
take some interest in your work?’” Opal laughed. “If it was my house, my 
kids, I’d take some interest in my work, all right.” 

The book is bound to make anyone wince who has a maid in the household. 
It reveals the meanest and the cruelest side of the life of domestic workers in 
the nation. Mrs. Hazen who is a loyal church worker is actually a brutal 
sadist with her help. Yet she is forever proud of her concern for the poor 
and the petty charities she helps support. Old Grandpa Hazen sums up the 
matter. “When one woman goes to work for another she’d better make up 
her mind to be a worm—minute she shows she has legs to stand on, she’s 
fired.” The book is bitter; it is factual; it is, I hope, not altogether true but 
it is a commentary that ought to be made upon nice people who think they 
are kind when they ask a girl to work for them. 

This quarter produces among the best sellers an historical novel called 
Three Harbours. It’s a grand tale of the Revolutionary War. I have no 
reason to doubt the soundness of its historical background and every reason 
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to enjoy the excitement of its plot. It details the many troubles of the mer- 
chants and the shipmasters in both the South and in New England. It shows 
that the Revolution was no affair of powdered wigs and crinoline but rather 
that the days were brutal, that the suffering was intense, that life was cheap, 
that revolutionists at any time are cruel and ruthless and that the price paid 
for liberty was dear. Floggings and hangings and death were all part of the 
cost of victory. People during a revolution can think their own thoughts only 
to themselves. “Colonel Tucker has fine ideals and a keen mind; therefore I 
don’t envy him these days.” All wars are terrible ; they are racks which stretch 
human endurance to the death. “He was amazed to discover that somehow 
Catastrophe had lost the power of hurting him. Perhaps it was because he 
had given up thinking in terms of the future.” In the midst of any such 
struggle each man can live only each day and try only to get through its hor- 
ror. “It occurred to him how essentially solitary a human creature was. He 
came alone out of Eternity. He suffered doubts, raptures and pain only in his 
own terms. In dying he departed to explore the Valley of the Shadow, alone.” 

The Sword in the Stone is a fantasy about the boyhood of King Arthur. 
Mr. White artfully telescopes time so that the past and the present in- 
terfuse. His Merlyn, the magician, can reverse the time process and the result 
is a charming book which nevertheless at times is critically prophetic. The 
humor is never biting but it does not fail to be ironic. There is nothing more 
amusing than the story of the silly joust between King Pellinore who must 
forever quest after the Questing Beast, and Sir Grummore Grummersum. 
Nor are the social conditions of the time missed. “Everybody was happy. 
The villeins were slaves if you chose to look at it in one way, but, if you chose 
to look at it in another, they were just the same farm laborers as starve on 
thirty shillings a week today.” 

Merlyn knows his theology and is a bit of a philosopher in his way. One 
day he tells the Wart (Arthur) about how a poor man once hospitably enter- 
tained the prophet Elijah only to find his cow dead in the morning ; whereas 
after a rich man had forced the prophet to sleep in a cow shed, Elijah thanked 
him and sent for a mason to repair one of his walls which happened to be fall- 
ing down, as a reward for his kindness. When the Wart had difficulty in 
understanding such injustice, Merlyn continued “ ‘In regard to the poor man 
who received us so hospitably,’ replied the prophet, ‘it was decreed that his 
wife was to die that night, but in reward for his kindness God took the cow 
instead of his wife. I repaired the wall of the rich miser because a chest of 
gold was concealed near the place, and if the miser had repaired the wall 
himself he would have discovered the treasure. Say not therefore to the Lord: 
What doest thou? but say in thy heart: Must not the Lord of all the earth 
do right?’ ” 

“It’s a nice sort of story,’ said the Wart, because it seemed to be over.” 

Joun C. ScHROEDER. 


APPENDIX 


EXCERPTS FROM THE FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY 
COUNCIL, TAMBARAM, MADRAS, INDIA, 
DECEMBER 12-29, 1938 


A MESSAGE TO ALL PEOPLES 


The International Missionary Coun- 
cil, meeting at Tambaram in India, 
sends greetings to the peoples of all 
lands. 

We are four hundred and seventy 
delegates gathered from seventy nations 
and from many races of the earth to 
consider how we may better make 
known to the world the love of the 
eternal God as He has revealed Himself 
in Jesus Christ. © 

The reports that have been brought 
to us from every quarter of the globe 
have made us realize that the ancient 
pestilences which destroy mankind are 
abroad with a virulence unparalleled. 
In every country the fact of war or the 
fear of it casts its paralyzing shadow 
over human hope. Race hatred, the ugly 
parent of persecution, has been set up 
as a national idol in many a market 
place and increasingly becomes a house- 
hold god. Everywhere the greed of 
money continues to separate those who 
have from those who have not, filling 
the latter with angry plans of revolution 
and the former with the nervousness of 
power. 

Again and again a sense of penitence 
has come over us as we have realized 
that these consuming evils are all of 
them man-made. They bear upon them 
the marks of human manufacture as 
clearly as the motor car or the airplane. 
Neither flood nor earthquake nor dark 
mysterious force outside of our control 
produces wars or economic tensions. We 
know that we live involved within a 
chaos which we ourselves have made. 

Again and again we have been forced 
to note that the evils that we face are 
not the work of bad men only but of 


good as well. The gravest of our dis- 
asters have been brought upon us not 
by men desiring to make trouble for 
mankind but by those who thought they 
did their best in the circumstances sur- 
rounding them. We do not know the 
man wise enough to have saved the 
world from its present sufferings—and 
we do not know the man wise enough 
to deliver us now. 

But it is just at this point that we are 
forced back upon our Faith and res- 
cued from pessimism to a glorious hope. 
We know that there is One who, unlike 
ourselves, is not defeated and who can- 
not know defeat. In the wonder of 
Christ’s revelation we see God not as a 
remote and careless deity sufficient to 
Himself, but as a Father with a love for 
mankind, his children, as indescribable 
as it is fathomless. We who have looked 
at Christ, His Messenger, His Son, torn 
with suffering on a cross on which only 
His love for man has placed Him, have 
a tragic but transfiguring insight into 
the richness and reality of God’s pas- 
sion for His own. It is this insight 
which has taken the Christians to glad 
martyrdoms through the centuries and 
sent them to the ends of the earth to 
spread the great Good News. And in 
humility we record our gratitude that 
even in this present time evidences mul- 
tiply that men and women still sally 
forth as faithful and untiring ambassa- 
dors of Christ. 

It is clear that only God can save 
the peoples, and that the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ not 
only can but will. It must become clear- 
er to us all, however, that the instru- 
ments He demands are not men and 
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women of ideals as such, but those who 
constantly in prayer and worship verify 
those same ideals before His august will 
—verify and improve and never cease 
to re-verify them. It is not the merely 
moral person whom God requires in the 
present crisis or in any other, but the 
person who keeps his morality alive and 
growing through the constant refreshing 
of His creative touch. We can none of 
us become faultless agents of His grace, 
but the only hope before the world lies 
in those who at least attempt to know 
Him and to follow in His way. 

National gods of any kind, gods of 
race or class—these are not large 
enough to save us. The recognition of 
God in Christ by no means robs a man 
of his nation or his family or his cul- 
ture. When Christ is taken seriously by 
a nation or an ancient culture, He de- 
stroys no whit of good within it but lifts 
it rather to its own highest destiny. He 
does destroy exclusiveness, but in its 
place He causes a new quality to grow 
—good will—a good will which is wider 
than national or cultural loyalties and 
corresponds to the largeness of God’s 
love. 

In our midst we have seen anew that 
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devotion to the things of Christ will 
work a miracle among men and women. 
We have prayed, and as we prayed the 
barriers of nationality and race and 
class have melted. Knit by the Holy 
Spirit the one to the other and all to 
God, we have known the meaning of 
fellowship. We feel this to be a promise 
of what may be in all the earth. 

We call upon our fellow Christians 
throughout the world to join us in a 
new dedication. Surely God is summon- 
ing us in these times to let go our self- 
sufficiency, to frequent His altars, to 
learn of Him, and to make His ways 
known in all the relationships of life. To 
make Him known in the State involves 
labor for the establishment of justice 
among all the people. In the world of 
commerce it involves the ending of un- 
regulated competition for private gain 
and the beginning of emulation for the 
public good. Everywhere it involves self- 
sacrificial service. God grant to His 
Church to take the story of His love to 
all mankind, till that love surround the 
earth, binding the nations, the races, 
and the classes into a community of 
sympathy for one another, undergirded 
by a deathless faith in Christ. 


COOPERATION AND UNITY 


While we are profoundly thankful for 
the growth in brotherly love and under- 
standing that has come with increased 
cooperation and while we are convinced 
of the need for its yet further extension, 
there are certain parts of the Christian 
obligation which in our judgment de- 
mand more than a cooperative basis. In 
particular it has been found that in 
most Caseés cooperation in the great 
evangelistic task stops at the point 
where pastoral care is needed for the 
building up of the church. We can act 
together in the presentation of the Gos- 
pel to men and in the winning of them 


to the Christian faith; but there is evi- 
dence that in the next necessary stage 
cooperation breaks down owing to di- 
vided church loyalty. From this stand- 
point therefore, as well as from the 
growing spirit of unity that has resulted 
from common working at a common 
task, has come in many fields a deep 
and a growing conviction that the spirit 
of God is guiding the various branches 
of His Church to seek for the realization 
of a visible and organic union. We rec- 
ognize that not all share this conviction, 
and we respect their views: but for 
many it has become the dominant con- 
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cern and care. They find in it the veri- 
fication in experience of the deep pur- 
pose of God as expressed in our Lord’s 
high-priestly prayer for the oneness of 
His followers “that the world may be- 
lieve that Thou hast sent Me.” 

We recognize with thankfulness sev- 
eral notable achievements of organic 
Church union in various parts of the 
world during recent years. We would 
associate ourselves fully with the judg- 
ment of the Edinburgh Conference on 
Faith and Order. This said that the 
Scheme for Church union in South 
India in which three churches are now 
negotiating “deserves particular atten- 
tion and study because in it an attempt 
is being made to include within a united 
Church communions holding to the 
episcopal, the presbyteral and the con- 
gregational principles. The importance 
of prayerful study of this scheme is 
further shown by the fact that union 
negotiations based on its principles are 
in progress in other parts of the world.” 

The following statement has been 
drawn up by the representatives of the 
younger churches in this section and ex- 
presses their unanimous view. We most 
earnestly commend it to the prayerful 
consideration of all the churches. 

The representatives of the younger 
churches in the section desire to make 
the following statement : 

‘During the discussion it became 
abundantly clear that the divisions of 
Christendom were seen in their worst 
light in the mission field. Instances were 
cited by the representatives of the 
younger churches of disgraceful compe- 
tition, wasteful overlapping, and of 
groups and individuals turned away 
from the Church because of the di- 
visions within. Disunion is both a stum- 
bling block to the faithful and a mock- 
ery to those without. We confess with 
shame that we ourselves have often 
been the cause of thus bringing dis- 
honor to the religion of our Master. 


The representatives of the younger 
churches in this Section one and all 
gave expression to the passionate long- 
ing that exists in all countries for visible 
union of the churches. They are aware 
of the fact of spiritual unity; they re- 
cord with great thankfulness all the 
signs of cooperation and understanding 
that are increasingly seen in various di- 
rections ; but they realize that this is not 
enough. Visible and organic union 
must be our goal. This, however, will 
require an honest study of those things 
in which the churches have differences, 
a wide-spread teaching of the common 


church membership in things that make 


for union and venturesome sacrifice on 
the part of all. Such a union alone will 
remove the evils arising out of our di- 
visions. Union proposals have been put 
forward in different parts of the world. 
Loyalty, however, will forbid the 
younger churches going forward to con- 
summate any union unless it receives 
the whole-hearted support and blessing 
of those through whom these churches 
have been planted. We are thus often 
torn between loyalty to our mother 
churches and loyalty to our ideal of 
union. We, therefore, appeal with all 
the fervor we possess, to the missionary 
societies and boards and the responsible 
authorities of the older churches, to take 
this matter seriously to heart, and to 
labor with the churches in the mission 
field to achieve this union, to support 
and encourage us in all our efforts to 
put an end to the scandalous effects of 
our divisions, and to lead us in the path 
of union—the union for which our Lord 
prayed, through which the world would 
indeed believe in the Divine Mission of 
the Son, our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

We recommend: 

1.—That studies be undertaken with 
a view to securing cooperation in 
church discipline, in regard both to the 
treatment of individual Christians who 
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are under discipline, to marriage and to 
other customs which are inherent in the 
social structure of the people ; 

2.—That the organization of coop- 
erative institutions be reviewed in the 
light of the principle that the indige- 
nous church should have an influential 
share in the control and direction of 
policy, and in the relation of institutions 
to the whole Christian enterprise ; 

3.—That a deliberate and sustained 
effort be made by the International 
Missionary Council and by the National 
Christian Councils to win the active 
cooperation of Christian groups that 
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are at present outside our fellowship ; 

4.—That National Christian Councils 
be urged to initiate cooperative plan- 
ning for the whole Christian enterprise 
in their respective fields, and that mis- 
sion boards and churches on the field 
should consult with the National Chris- 
tian Councils in such matters ; 

5.—That in view of the evident lead- 
ing of God and the supreme urgency of 
the call for organic union on the part 
of the younger churches, the older 
churches take this to heart with the ut- 
most seriousness, in the fields of prayer, 
thought and action. 


THE WITNESS OF THE CHURCH IN THIS NEW 
WORLD SITUATION 


Though many of the changes in the 
world of the non-Christian religions are 
due in part to the indirect influence 
of Christian missions, it would be wrong 
to regard such permeation as the goal 
of missionary effort. The end and aim 
of our evangelistic work is not achieved 
until all men everywhere are brought 
to a knowledge of God in Jesus Christ 
and to a saving faith in Him. There- 
fore, in this changing world we must 
reaffirm the message which is our wit- 
ness to His grace. Our message is 
that God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto Himself. We believe that 
God revealed Himself to Israel, pre- 
paring the way for His full revelation 
in Jesus Christ, His Son, our Lord. We 
believe that Christ is the Way, the 
Truth and the Life for all, that He 
alone is adequate for the world’s need. 
Therefore we want to bear witness to 
Him in all the world. 

There are many non-Christian reli- 
gions that claim the allegiance of multi- 
tudes. We see and readily recognize 
that in them are to be found values of 
deep religious experience, and great 
moral achievements. Yet we are bold 
enough to call men out from them to 
the feet of Christ. We do so because 
we believe that in Him alone is the 


full salvation which man needs. Man- 
kind has seen nothing to be compared 
with the redeeming love of God in the 
life, death and resurrection of Christ. 
What He is for us, judge and redeemer, 
teacher and friend, brother and Lord, 
we long to see Him become also for 
others. 

Our knowledge of God through Christ 
as Holy and Compassionate love going 
forth impartially to all His erring chil- 
dren leads us to expect that everywhere 
and at all times He has been seeking 
to disclose Himself to men. He has 
not left Himself without witness in the 
world. Furthermore, men have been 
seeking Him all through the ages. Often 
this seeking and longing has been mis- 
directed, but there are evidences that 
His yearning after His children has 
not been without response. 

As to whether the non-Christian re- 
ligions as total systems of thought and 
life may be regarded as in some sense 
or to some degree manifesting God’s 
revelation Christians are not agreed. 
This is a matter urgently demanding 
thought and united study. For we be- 
lieve that all religious insight and ex- 
perience have to be fully tested before 
God in Christ; and we see that this 
is true as well within as outside the 
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WITNESS OF THE CHURCH 


Christian Church. Christ is revolu- 
tionary: He brings conversion and re- 
generation when we meet Him, from 
whatever point we may have started. 
Paul said: “What things were gain to 
me, those I counted loss for Christ.” 

In consequence of this view of the re- 
ligious life of mankind the Church 
is called to certain renewed emphases 
in the giving of its witness. 

1.—The Church Is Called to a Deep 
and Sincere Interest in the Religious 
Life of Those to Whom It Goes. 

This is for the sake of Christ as well 
as for the sake of those whom He seeks. 
Learning to know their ideas, their 
sentiments and their experiences, it will 
find many ways of commending the 
Gospel. For it is not sufficient to pre- 
sent the Christian truth in terms that 
satisfy western theologians alone, but 
the Gospel has to be proclaimed in 
terms and modes of expression that 
make its challenge intelligible in actual 
life situations. Adaptation in this mean- 
ing of the word is a natural and essen- 
tial method of approach to the mind 
and heart of the non-Christian. It must 
not in any way impair the integrity of 
the entire Gospel of Christ. 

2.—The Church Is Called to a Fuller 
and More Adequate Understanding of 
Other Religious Faiths as Total Systems 
of Life. 

This is true with regard to an under- 
standing of primitive religions and their 
associated forms of culture and social 
life. The connection between Chris- 
tianity and a foreign civilization may 
at one time have attracted primitive 
people but today it often repels them. 
They feel the need to those forms of 
life which have been their cultural 
home. The Church needs a better 
knowledge of the social “milieu” so 
that it may rightly distinguish between 
good and evil elements and cleanse the 
communal life of its converts without 
becoming a party to its destruction. 

No less intelligent understanding is 
needed in approaching religions which 
form a part of ancient civilizations. 
Often offense is needlessly given by a 


blundering and unsympathetic approach 
so that the Christian community fails 
to extend and achieve its purpose. There 
are valuable cultural elements which 
ought to be preserved and integrated 
into the life of the new Christian com- 
munity from its very beginning. An 
adequate understanding of the religions 
will recognize in them the presence of 
such valuable elements, side by side 
with other elements which are wholly 
opposed to the Christian revelation. 

This interest in the religious heritage 
of nations must not, however, lead us to 
assume, as has sometimes been sug- 
gested, that the Scriptures of these re- 
ligions could take the place of the Old 
Testament as introductions to the Chris- 
tian Gospel. The Old Testament was 
Jesus’ Bible, to which He constantly 
referred, and it gives an indispensable 
background to the Gospel by showing 
the early stages of God’s preparation 
for the sending of our Lord. Yet this 
presentation should not be made in an 
aggressive attitude but in a persuasive 
and winning manner, respecting the 
wills of others. Men and women must 
be for us in the first place human beings 
and fellow men and not merely non- 
Christians. Christian truth being vitally 
related to all spheres and problems of 
life, the most common and trivial as 
well as the most elevated, the daily life 
offers countless opportunities for mani- 
festing Christian love and Christian 
truth. 

3.—The Church Is Called to the Ap- 
propriation of All That Traditional Cul- 
tures May Contribute to the Enrichment 
of Its Life and That of the Church 
Universal. 

When Churches grow up in the en- 
vironment of non-Christian religions 
and cultures, it is necessary that they 
should become firmly rooted in the 
Christian heritage and fellowship of the 
Church Universal. They have their 
place in the great Christian brotherhood 
of all ages and races. But they should 
also be rooted in the soil of their own 
country. Therefore we strongly affirm 
that the Gospel should be expressed 
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and interpreted in indigenous forms, 
and that in methods of worship, insti- 
tutions, architecture, etc., the spiritual 
heritage of the nation and country 
should be taken into use. The Gospel is 
not necessarily bound up with forms 
and methods brought in from the older 
churches. The endeavor to give Christ 
His rightful place in the heart of 
people who have not previously known 
Him—so that He will neither be a 
foreigner nor will be distorted by pre- 
Christian patterns of thought—is a great 
and exacting spiritual task in the ful- 
filling of which a young church can 
bring a rich contribution of her own 
to the Church Universal. 

4.—The Church Is Called to the En- 
couragement of Cooperative Relations 
Between Its Members and Those of 
Other Faiths in All Good Social and 
Community Movements. 

This does not mean the dilution of 
the Christian message, nor a compro- 
mise in Christian morals. It does mean 
living with our neighbors and for our 
neighbors, and expressing in service our 
ultimate loyalty to Christ. Christians 
should share in all healthy aspirations 
of the non-Christians around them and 
cooperate with them in all good works, 
and in combating the evils which crip- 
ple the life of man. 

5.—The Church Is Called to Make 
Experiments in the Enrichment of the 
Christian Group Life. 

The presentation of the Gospel should 
be made effective by the witness of the 
local church as a household of God. 
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What brotherhood really means should 
be seen, by the non-Christians, in the 
life of the community. The members of 
the Christian congregations should show 
themselves to be the best men of clan, 
tribe and nation; thus the Church will 
fulfil the Lord’s words, “Ye are the 
salt of the earth.” 

It is an encouraging sign that amongst 
certain of the younger churches experi- 
ments are being made in new expres- 
sions of Christian witness. In India 
the Christian Ashram is a center of 
simple community life shared by men 
who are engaged in some common work, 
connected with education, medicine or 
research. In China a Christian mon-. 
astery holds a similar position. The 
churches of Japan feel the need of a 
visible demonstration of the Christian 
life expressed in terms of social rela- 
tionships, and some such fellowships 
have been begun. 

6.—The Church Is Called to a Fuller 
Expression of Christian Unity and to an 
Undivided Verdict Against the Wrongs 
of the Times. 

The fact of the divided Church is 
felt in many lands to be a reproach. 
It is especially a stumbling block to 
those who live in a comparatively uni- 
fied non-Christian community. But 
more serious are our frequent failures 
to show any deep underlying unity 
beyond our divisions, and our failure 
to speak with a united voice in condem- 
nation of wrong—such as economic 
exploitation, social injustice, racial dis- 
crimination and war. 
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